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LETTERS 

TO AND FROM 

DR. ATTERBURY, 

BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, 

From the Year 1716 to 1723. 



LETTER I. 

THE BISHOP OP ROCHESTER TO MR. POPE. 

December, 1716. 

J RETURN your a Preface, which I have read 
twice with pleasure. The modesty and good sense 
there is in it, must please every one that reads it: 
and since there is nothing that can offend, I see not 
why you should balance a moment about printing it, 
— always provided, that there is nothing said there 
which you may have occasion to unsay hereafter: 
of which you yourself are the best and the only judge. 
This is my sincere opinion, which I give, because you 
ask it : and which I would not give, though asked, 
but to a man I value as much as I do you ; being 
sensible how improper it is, on many accounts, for me 

3 The general Preface to Mr. Pope's Poems, first printed 1717^ \ 
the year after the date of this letter. 
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4 LETTERS TO AND 

to interpose in things of this nature ; which I never 
understood well, and now understand somewhat less 
than ever I did. But I can deny you nothing ; espe- 
cially since you have had the goodness often, and 
patiently, to hear what I have said against rhyme y 
and in behalf of blank verse ; with little discretion, 
perhaps, but, I am sure, without the least prejudice ; 
being myself equally incapable of writing well in 
either of those ways, and leaning therefore to neither 
side of the question, but as the appearance of reason 
inclines me. Forgive me this error, if it be one ; an 
error of above thirty years standing, and which there- 
fore I shall be very loth to part with. In other mat- 
ters which relate to polite writing, I shall seldom differ 
from you : or, if I do, shall, I hope, have the prudence 
to conceal my opinion. I am, as much as I ought 
to be, that is, as much as any man can be, 

Your, etc. 

LETTER It 

THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER TO MR. POPS, 

Feb. 18, 1717- 

| HOPED to find you last night at Lord Bathurst's, 
and came but a few minutes after you had left 
him. I brought Gorboduc b with me; and Dr.Ar- 
buthnot telling me he should see you, I deposited the 
book in his hands : out of which, I think, my Lord 
Bathurst got it before we parted, and from hini there- 
fore you are to claim it. If Gorboduc should still 
miss his way to you, others are to answer for it ; I 
have delivered up my trust. I am not sorry your 

b A tragedy written in the reign of Edward the Sixth (and much 
the best performance of that age) by Sackvil, afterwards Earl of 
^Dorset, and Lord Treasurer to Queen Elizabeth. 
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Alcander c is burnt ; had I known your intentions, 1 
would have interceded for the first page, and put it, 
with your leave, among my curiosities. In truth, it 
is the only instance of that kind I ever met with, from 
a person good for any thing else, nay for every thing 
else to which he is pleased to turn himself. 

Depend upon it, I shall see you with great pleasure 
at Bromley ; and there is no request you can make 
to me, that I shall not most readily comply with. I 
wish you health and happiness of all sorts, and would 
be glad to be instrumental in any degree towards 
helping you to the least share of either. I am always, 
every where, most affectionately and faithfully 

Your, etc 

LETTER III. 

TIIE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER TO MR. POPE. 

Bromley, Nov. 8, 171 7. 

J HAVE nothing to say to you on that melancholy 
subject, with an account of which the printed 
papers have furnished ine, but what you have already 
said to yourself. 

When you have paid the debt of tenderness you 
owe to the memory of a father, I doubt not but you 
will turn your thoughts towards improving that acci- 
dent to your own ease and happiness. You have it 
now in your power, to pursue that method of think- 
ing and living which you like best. Give me leave, 
if I am not a little too early in my applications of this 
kind, to congratulate you upon it ; and to assure you 
that there is no man living who wishes you better* 
or would be more pleased to contribute any ways to 
your satisfaction or service. 

c An heroic poem, writ at fifteen years old, 
VOL. VII. C 
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I retufn you your Milton, which, upon collation, I 
find to be revised, and augmented, in several places, 
as the title page of my third edition pretends it to be. 
When I see you next, I - will shew you the several 
passages altered, and added by the author, beside 
what you have mentioned to me. 

I protest to you, this last perusal of him has given 
me such new degrees, I will not say of pleasure, but 
of admiration and astonishment, that I look upon the 
sublimity of Homer, and the majesty of Virgil, with 
somewhat less reverence than I used to do. I chal- 
lenge you, with all your partiality, to shew me in the 
first of these any thing equal to the Allegory of Sin 
and Death, either as to the greatness and justness of 
the invention, or the height and beauty of the colour- 
ing. What I looked upon as a rant of Barrow's, I 
now begin to think a serious truth, and could almost 
venture to set my hand to it, 

Hsec quicunque legit, tantum cecinisse juitabit 
. . Maeoniden Ranas, Vhgilium Culices. 

But more of this when we meet. When I left the 
town the D. of Buckingham continued so ill that he 
received no messages ; oblige me so far as to let me 
know how he does ; at the same time I shall know 
how you do, and that will be a double satisfaction to 

Your, etc. 

* » 

LETTER IV. 

THE ANSWER. 

« 

My Lord, - Nov. 20, 1717. 

J AM truly obliged by your kind condolence on my 

Father's death, and the desire you express that I 
should improve this incident to my advantage. I know 
your Lordship's friendship to me is so extensive, that 
you include in that wish both my spiritual and my 

9 
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temporal advantage; and it is what I owe to that 
friendship, to open my mind unreservedly to you on 
this head. It is true, I have lost a parent for whom 
no gains I could make would be any equivalent. But 
that was not my only tie : I thank God another still 
remains (and long may it remain) of the same tender 
nature : Genetrix est mibi — and excuse me if I say with 
Euryalus, , 

nequeam lacrymus perferre parentis. 

A rigid divine may call it a carnal tie, but sure it is 
a virtuous one : At least I am more certain that it is 
a duty of nature to preserve a good parent's life and 
happiness, than I am of any speculative point what- 
ever. 

I^nanni hujus quodcunque pericli 
Hanc ego, nunc, linquam ? 

For she, my Lord, would think this separation more 
grievous thaa any other, and I, for my part, knpw as 
little as poor Euryalus did, of the success of such an 
adventure (for an adventure it is, and no small one, 
in spite of the most positive divinity). Whether the 
change would be to my spiritual advantage, God only 
knows : This I know, that I mean as well in the reli* 
gion I now profess, as I can possibly ever do in 
another. Can a man who thinks so justify a change, 
even if he thought both equally good ? To such an 
one, the part of joining with any one body of Christ- 
ians might perhaps be easy, but I think it would not 
be so, to renounce the other. 

Your Lordship has formerly advised me to read the 
best controversies between the churches. Shall I tell 
you a secret ? I did so at fourteen years old (for I 
loved reading, and my father had no other books) ; 
there Was a collection of all that had been written on 
both sides in the reign of King James the Second : I 
warmed my head with them, and the consequence 

c z 
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, was, that I found myself a Papist and a Protestant by 
turns, according to the last book I read. I am afraid 
most seekers are in the same case, and when they stop, 
they are not so properly converted, as outwitted. You 
see how little glory you would gain by my conversion. 
And after all, I verily believe your Lordship and I are 
both of the same religion, if we were thoroughly un- 
derstood by one another ; and that all honest and 
reasonable Christians would be so, if they did but 
talk enough together every day ; and had nothing to 
do together, but to serve God, and live in peace 
with their neighbour. 

As to the temporal side of the question, I can have 
no dispute with you ; it is certain, all the beneficial 
circumstances of life, and all the shining ones, lie on 
the part you will invite me to. But if I could 
bring myself to fancy, what I think you do but fancy, 
that I have any talents for active lite, I want health 
for it ; and besides it is a real truth, I have less incli- 
nation (if possible) than ability. Contemplative life 
is not only my scene, but it is my habit too. I begun 
my life where most people end theirs, with a dis-relish 
of all that the world call ambition : I don't know 
why 'tis called so, for to me it always seemed to be 
rather stooping than climbing. Til tell you my politic 
and religious sentiments in a few words. In my poli- 
tics, I think no further than how to preserve the peace 
of my life, in any government under which I live; 
nor in my religion, than to preserve the peace of my 
conscience in any church with which I communicate. 
I hope all churches and all governments are so far 
of God, as they are rightly understood, and rightly 
administered : And where they are, or may be wrong, 
I leave it to God alone to mend or reform them; 
which whenever he does, it must be by greater instru- 
ments than I am. I am not a Papist, for I renounce 
the temporal invasions of the Papal power, and detest 
their arrogated authority over princes and states. I 
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am a Catholic in the strictest sense of the word. If I 
was born under an absolute prince, I would be a quiet 
subject ; but I thank God I was not* I have a due 
sense of the excellence of the British constitution. In 
a word, the things I have always wished to see, are not a 
Roman Catholic, or a French Catholic, or a Spanish 
Catholic, but a true Catholic : And not a King of 
Whigs, or a King of Tories, but a King of England. 
Which God of his mercy grant His present Majesty 
may be, and all future Majesties. You see, my Lord, 
I end like a preacher : This is Sermo ad Clerum, not 
ad Populunu Believe me, with infinite obligation and 
sincere thanks, ever 

Your, etc. 



LETTER V. 

Sept* 23, 1720. 

J HOPE you have sbme time ago received the Sul- 
phur, and the two volumes of Mr. Gay, as in- 
stances (how small ones soever) that I wish you both 
health and diversion. What I now send for your 
perusal, I shall say nothing of ; not to forestall by a 
single word what you promised to say upon that sub- 
ject. Your Lordship may criticise from Virgil to 
these Tales d ; as Solomon wrote of every thing from 
the cedar to the hyssop. I have some cause, since I 
last waited on you at Bromley, to look upon you as a 
prophet in that retreat, from whom oracles are to be 
had, were mankind wise enough to go thither to con- 
sult you: The fate of the South-Sea scheme has, 
much sooner than I expected, verified what you told 
me. Most people thought the time would come, but 
no man prepared for it ; no man considered it would 
come like a Thief in the Night ; exactly as it happens 

d The Arabian Tales, mentioned in the following tetter. 

« 3 
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in the case of our death. Methinks God has punished 
the avaricious, as he often punishes sinners, in their 
own way, in the very sin itself: The thirst of gain 
was their crime ; that thirst continued became their 
punishment and ruin. As for the few who have the 
good fortune to remain, with half of what they ima- 
gined they had, (among whom is your humble ser- 
vant, ) I would have them sensible of their felicity, aad 
convinced of the truth of old Hesiod's maxim, who, 
after half of his estate was swallowed by the Directors 
of those days, resolved, that half to be more than the 
whole. 

Does not the fate of these people put you in mind 
of two passages, one in Job, the other from the 
Psalmist ? 

Men shall groan out of the CtTY, and hiss them out 
of their Place c . 

They have dreamed out their dream f and awaking 
have found nothing in their hands. 

Indeed the universal poverty, which is the con- 
sequence of universal avarice, and which will fall 
hardest upon the guiltless and industrious part of 
mankind, is truly lamentable. The universal deluge 
of the S. Sea, contrary to the old deluge, has drowned 
all except a few unrighteous men : But it is some com- 
fort to me that I am not one of them, even though I 
were to survive and rule the world by it. I am much 
pleased with a thought of Dr. Arbuthnot's ; he says 
the government and South- Sea company have only 
locked up the monfc^ of the people, upon conviction 
of their lunacy, (as is usual in the case of lunatics,) 
and intend to restore them as much as may be fit for 
such people, as fast as they shall see them Teturn to 
their senses. 

e The reader will search in vain for this last passage in the book 
of Job. The first clause occurs in chap.xxiv. ver. 12. "They 
liave dreamed " &c. is not in the book of Psalms, although some- 
thing like k is in the prophecy of Isaiah. 
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The latter part of your letter does me so much 
honour, and shews me so much kindness, that I must 
both be proud and pleased, in a great degree ; but I 
assure you, my Lord, much more the last than the 
first. For I certainly know, and feel, from my own 
heart, which truly respects you, that there may be a 
ground for your partiality, one way ; but I find not 
the least symptoms in my head, of any foundation 
for the other. 

In a word, the best reason I know for my being 
pleased is, that you continue your favour toward 
me ; the best I know for being proud would be, that 
you might cure me of it ; for I have found you to be 
such a physician, as does not only repair, but improve. 
I am, with the sincerest esteem, and most grateful 
acknowledgment, m Your, etc. 

LETTER VI. 

FROM THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 

I^HE Arabian Tales, and Mr. Gay's books, I re- 
ceived not till Monday night, together with your 
letter, for which I thank you. I have had a fit of 
the gout upon me ever since I returned hither from 
Westminster on Saturday night last : it has found its 
way into my hands as well as legs, so that I have 
been utterly incapable of writing. This is the first 
letter that I have ventured upon ; which will be writ- 
ten, I fear, vacillantibus Uteris, as, Tully says, Tyro's 
letters were, after his recovery from an illness. What 
I said to you in mine about the Monument, was in- 
tended only to quicken, not to alarm you. It is not 
worth your while to know what I meant by it : but 
when I see you, you shall. I hope you may be at the 
Deanery towards the end of October, by which time, 
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I think of settling there for the winter. What do 
you think of some such short inscription as this in 
JLatin, which may, in a few words, say all that is to 
be said of Dryden, and yet nothing more than he 
deserves ? 

IOHANNI DRYDENO, 

CVI POESIS ANGLICANA 
VIM SVAM AC VENERES DEBET; 
j<T SI QVA IN POSTER VM AVGEBITVR LAVDE, 
EST ADHVC DEBITVRA: 
HONORIS ERGO P. etc. 

To shew you that I am as much in earnest in the 
affair, as you yourself, something I will send you too 
of this kind, in English. If your design holds of 
fixing Dry den's name only below, and his busto 
above— may not lines like these-be graved just under 
the name? 

This Sheffield raisM, to Dry den's ashes just, 
Here nVd his Name, and there his kurel'd Bust. 
What else the Muse in marble mi^ht express, 
Is known already; Praise would make bun les«. 

Or thus — 

More needs not ; where acknowledged Merits rergn, 
Praise is impertinent, and Censure vain. 

This you'll take as a proof of my zeal at least, though 
it be none of my talent in poetry. When you have 
read it over, I'll forgive you, if you should not once 
in your lifetime again think of it. 

And now, Sir, for your Arabian Tales* 111 as I 
have been, almost ever since they came to hand, I 
have read as much of them, as ever I shall read while 
I live. Indeed they do not please my taste ; they 
are writ with so romantic an air, and, allowing for the 
difference of eastern manners, are yet, upon any sup- 
position that can be made, of so wild and absurd a 
contrivance, (at least to my northern understanding,) 
that I have not only no pleasure, but no patience, in 
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perusing them. They are to me like the odd paint- 
ings on Indian screens, which at first glance may sur- 
prize and please a little ; but, when you fix your eye 
intently upon them, they appear so extravagant, dis- 
proportioned, and monstrous, that they give a judi- 
cious eye pain, and make him seek for relief from 
some other object. 

They may furnish the mind with some new images: 
but I think the purchase is made at too great an ex- 
pence : for to read those two volumes through, liking 
them as little as I do, would be a terrible penance ; 
and to read them with pleasure would be dangerous 
on the other side, because of the infection. I will 
never believe, that you have any keen relish of them, 
till I find you write worse than you do, which I dare 
say, I never shall. Who that Petit de la Croix is, the 
pretended author of them f , I cannot tell ; but ob- 
serving how full they are in the descriptions of dress, 
furniture, etc. I cannot help thinking them the pro- 
duct of some woman's imagination : and, believe me, 
I would do any thing but break with you, rather than 
be bound to read them over with attention. 

I am sorry that I was so true a prophet in respect of 
the S.Sea ; sorry, I mean, as far as your loss is con- 
cerned : for in the general I ever was and still am of 
opinion, that had that project taken root and flou- 
rished, it would by degrees have overturned our con- 
stitution. Three or four hundred millions was such a 
weight, that whichsoever way it had leaned, must 
have borne down all before it — But of the dead we 
must speak gently; and therefore, as Mr.Dryden 
says somewhere, Peace be to its Manes ! 

Let me add one reflection, to make you easy in your 
ill luck. Had you got all that you have lost beyond 
what you ventured, consider that your superfluous 

f Not the pretended Author, but the real Translator of an Arabic 
MS. in the French King's library. 
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gains would have sprung from the ruin of several 
families that now want necessaries ! A thought, under 
which a good and good-natured man that grew rich 
by such means, could not, I persuade myself, be per- 
fectly easy. Adieu, and believe me, ever 

Your, etc, 

> 

LETTER VII. 

t 

FROM THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 

March 26, 1721. 

YOU are not yourself gladder you are well than 
I am ; especially since I can please myself with 
the thought that when you had lost your health else- 
where, you recovered it here. May these lodgings 
never treat you worse, nor you at any time have less 
reason to be fond of them ! 

I thank you for the sight of your * verses, and 
with the freedom of an honest, though perhaps inju- 
dicious friend, must tell you, that though I could like 
some of them, if they were any body's else but yours, 
yet as they are yours and to be owned as such, I can 
scarce like any of them. Not but that the four first 
lines are good, especially the second couplet ; and 
might, if followed by four others as good, give repu- 
tation to a writer of a less established fame : but from 
you I expect something of a more perfect kind, and 
which the oftener it is read, the more it will be ad- 
mired. When you barely exceed other writers, you 
fall much beneath yourself: *tis your misfortune now 
to write without a rival, and to be tempted by that 
means to be more careless, than you would otherwise 
be in your composures. 

Thus much I could not forbear saying, though I 
have a motion of consequence in the House of Lords 

6 Epitaph on Mr. Harcourt. 
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to-day, and must prepare for it. I am even with you 
for your ill paper ; for I write upon worse, having no 
other at hand. I wish you the continuance of your 
health most heartily; and am ever 

Your, etc. 

I have sent Dr. Arbuthnot the Latin MS. which 
I could not find when you left me ; and I am so an- 
gry at the writer for his design, and his manner of 
executing it, that I could hardly forbear sending him 
a line of Virgil along with it. The chief reasoner of 
that philosophic farce is a Gallo-Ligur, as he is 
called — what that means in English or French, I can't 
say — but all he says, is in so loose and slippery and 
trickish a way of reasoning, that I could not forbear 
applying the passage of Virgil to him, 

Vane Ligur, frustraque animis elate superbis ! 
Nequicquam patrias tentasti lubricus artes 

To be serious, I hate to see a book gravely written, 
and in all the forms of argumentation, which proves 
nothing, and which says nothing; and endeavours 
only to put us into a way of distrusting our own fa- 
culties, and doubting whether the marks of truth and 
falsehood can in any case be distinguished from each 
other. Could that blessed point be made out, (as it is 
a contradiction in terms to say it can,) we should then 
be in the most uncomfortable and wretched state in 
the world ; and I would in that case be glad to ex- 
change my reason, with a dog for his instinct, to- 
morrow. 
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LETTER VIII. 

L. CHANCELLOR HARCOURT TO MR. POPE, 

December 6, ijll. 

J CANNOT but suspect myself of being very un- 
reasonable in begging you once more to review the 
inclosed. Your friendship draws this trouble on you. 
I may freely own to you that my tenderness makes 
me exceeding hard to be satisfied with any thing 
which can be said on such an unhappy subject. I 
caused the Latin Epitaph to be as often altered before 
I could approve it. 

When once your Epitaph is set up, there can be no 
alteration of it ; it will remain a perpetual monument 
of your friendship, and, I assure myself, you will so 
settle it, that it shall be worthy of you. I doubt whe- 
ther the word, deny 9 d> in the third line, will justly ad- 
mit of that construction which it ought to bear, (viz.) 
renounced, deserted, etc. deny'd is capable, in my 
opinion, of having an ill sense put upon it, as too 
great uneasiness, or more good-nature, than a wise 
man ought to have. I very well remember you told 
me, you could scarce mend those two lines, and 
therefore I can scarce expect your forgiveness for my 
desiring you to reconsider them. 

Harcourt stands dumb, and Pope is forc*d to speak. 

I can't perfectly, at least without farther discoursing 
you, reconcile myself to the first part of that line ; 
and the word forc'd (which was my own, and, I per- 
suade myself, for that reason only submitted to by 
you) seems to carry too doubtful a construction for 
an Epitaph, which, as I apprehend, ought as easily to 
be understood as read. I shall acknowledge it as a 
vtry particular favour, if at your best leisure you will 

12 
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peruse the inclosed and vary it, if you think it 
capable of being amended, and let me 6ee you any 
morning next week, 

I am, etc. 



LETTER IX. 

THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER TO MR. POPE. 

• • *. 

September 21, 1 7 21. 

J AM now confined to my bed-chamber, and to the 
matted room wherein I am writing, seldom ventur- 
ing to be carried down even into the parlour to din- 
ner, unless when company to whom I cannot excuse 
myself comes, which I am not ill pleased to find is 
now very seldom. This is my case in the sunny part 
of the year ; what must I expect, when 

inversum contristat Aquarius annum ? 

" w if these things be done in the green tree, what shall 
u be done in the dry ?" Excuse me for employing a 
sentence of scripture on this occasion ; I apply it very 
seriously. One thing relieves me a little under the ill 
prospect I have of spending my time at the Deanery 
this winter; that I shall have the opportunity of see- 
ing you oftener; though, I am afraid, you will have 
little pleasure in seeing me there. So much for my 
ill state of health, which I had not touched on, had 
not your friendly letter been so full of it. One civil 
thing, which you say in it, made me think you had 
been reading Mr. Waller; and possessed of that 
image at the end of his copy, a la m alack, had you 
not bestowed it on one who has no right to the least 
part of the character. If you have not read the 
verses lately, I am sure you remember them, because 
you forget nothing. 

With such a grace you entertain, 
And look with such contempt on pain, etc. 
VOL. VII. D 
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1 mention them not upon account of that couplet, 
but one that follows ; which ends with the very same 
rhymes and words [appear and clear) that the cou- 
plet but one after that does — and therefore in my 
Waller there is a various reading of the first of these 
couplets ; for there it runs thus, 

So lightnings in a stormy air, 

Scorch more than when the sky is fair. 

You will say that I am not very much in pain, nor 
very busy, when I can relish these amusements, and 
you will say true ; for at present I am in both these 
respects very easy. 

I had not strength enough to attend Mr. Prior to 
his grave, else I would have done it, to have shewn 
his friends that I had forgot and forgiven what he 
w f rote on me. He is buried, as he desired, at the feet 
of Spencer, and I will take care to make good in 
every respect what I said to him when living ; parti- 
cularly as to the triplet he wrote for his own Epi- 
taph ; which, while we were in good terms, I pro- 
mised him should never appear on his tomb while I 
was Dean of Westminster. 

I am pleased to find you have so much pleasure, 
and (which is the foundation of it ) so much health at 
Lord Bathurst's : May both continue till I see you ! 
May my Lord have as much satisfaction in building 
the house in the wood, and using it when built, as you 
have in designing it ! I cannot send a wish after him 
that means him more happiness, and yet, I am sure t 
I wish him as much as he wishes himself, 

I am, etc. 
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LETTER X. 

PROM THE SAME. 

Bromley, October ij, 1721- 

NOTWITHSTANDING I write this on Sun. 

day even, to acknowledge the receipt of yours 
this morning : yet, I foresee it will not reach you till 
Wednesday morning. And before set of sun that day 
I hope to reach my winter-quarters at the Deanery. I 
hope, did I say? I recall that word, for it implies 
desire ; and, God knows, that is far from being the 
case. For I n^ver part with this place but with regret, 
though I generally keep here what Mr. Cowley calls 
the worst of company in the world, my own ; and see- 
either none beside, or what is worse than none, some 
of the Arrtiy or Sebost of my neighbourhood : Cha- 
racters, which Tully paints so well in one of his Epis- 
tles, and complains of the too civil, but impertinent 
interruption they gave him in his retirement. Since I 
have named those gentlemen, and the book is not far 
from me, I will turn to the place, and by pointing it 
out to you, give you the pleasure of perusing the 
epistle, which is a very agreeable one, if my memory 
does not fail me. 

I am surprized to find that my Lord Bathurst and 
you are parted so soon ; he has been sick, I know, of 
some late transactions ; but should that sickness con- 
tinue still in some measure, I prophesy, it will be quite* 
off by the beginning of November: A letter or two 
from his London-friends, and a surfeit of solitude, will 
soon make him change his resolution and his quar- 
ters. I vow to you, I could live here with pleasure 
all the winter, and be contented with hearing no more 
news than the London Journal, or some such trifling 
paper affords me, did not the duty of my place 

D 2 
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require, absolutely require my attendance at Westmin- 
ster ; where, I hope, the prophet will now and then 
remember he has a bed and a candlestick. In short, 
I long to see you, and hope you will come, if not a 
day, at least an hour sooner to town than you in- 
tended, in order to afford me that satisfaction, I am 
now, I thank God! as well as ever I was in my life, 
except that I can walk scarce at all without crutches : 
And would willingly compound the matter with the 

fout, to be no better, could I hope to be no worse ; 
ut that is a vain thought, I expect a new attack long 
before Christmas, Let me see you therefore while I 
am in a condition to relish you, before the days (and 
the nights) come, when I shall (and must) say, I have 
no pleasure in them. 

I will bring your small volume of Pastorals along 
with me, that you may not be discouraged from lend- 
ing me books, when you find me so punctual in re- 
turning them. Shakcspear shall bear it company, and 
be put into your hands as clear and as fair as it came 
out of them, though you, I think, have been dabbling 
here and there with the text : I have had more reve- 
rence for the writer and the printer, and left everything 
standing just as I found it. However, I thank you for 
the pleasure you have given me in putting me upon 
reading him once more before I die. 

I believe I shall scarce repeat that pleasure any more, 
having other work to do, and other things to think 
of, but none that will interefere with the offices of 
friendship, in the exchange of which with you, Sir, 
I hope to live and die 

Your, etc. 

P.S. Addison's Works came to my hands yesterday. 
I cannot but think it a very odd set of incidents, that 
the book should be dedicated by s a dead man to h a 

t 

* Mr. Addison. h Mr.Craggs. 
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«lead man ; and even that the new 1 patron to whom 
Tickell chose to inscribe his verses, should be dead 
also before they were published. Had I been in the 
editor's place I should have been a little apprehensive 
for myself, under a thought that every one who had 
any hand in that work was to die before the pub- 
lication of it. You see, when I am conversing with 
you, I know not how to give over, till the very 
bottom of the paper admonishes me once more to 
bid you adieu ! 



LETTER XI. 

My Lord, Feb. 8, 1721-2. 

JT is so long since I had the pleasure of an hour 

with your Lordship, that I should begin to think 
myself no longer amicus omnium horarum y but for 
finding myself so in my constant thoughts of you. 
In those I was with you many hours this very day, 
and had you (where I wish and hope one day to see 
you really) in my garden at Twitnam. When I went 
last to town, and was on wing for the Deanery, I 
heard your Lordship was gone the day before to 
Bromley, and there you continued till after my re- 
turn hither. I sincerely wish you whatever you wish 
yourself, and all you wish your friends or family. All 
I mean by this word or two, is just to tell you so, till 
in person I find you as I desire, that is, find you well ; 
Easy, resigned, and happy you will make yourself, 
and (I believe) every body that converses with you ; 
if I ipay judge of your power over other men's minds 
and affections, by that which you will ever have over 
those of Your, etc. ' 

* 

Lord Warwick. 
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LETTER XII. 

FROM THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 

Feb.a6, 1721-2. 

pERMIT me, dear Sir, to break into your retire- 
ment, and to desire of you a complete copy of these 
verses on Mr. Addison k ; send me also your lajt reso- 
lution, which shall punctually be observed in relation 
to my giving out any copy of it ; for I am again so- 
licited by another Lord, to whom I have given the 
same answer as formerly. No small piece of your 
writing has been ever sought after so much : It has 
pleased every man without exception, to whom it has 
been read. Since you' now therefore know where 
your real strength lies, I hope you will not suffer that 
talent to lie unemployed. For my part I should be 
so glad to see you finish something of that kind, that 
I could be content to be a little sneered at in a line or 
so, for the sake of the pleasure I should have in read- 
ing the rest. I have talked my sense of this matter to 
you once or twice, and now I put it under my hand, 
that you may see it is my deliberate opinion. What 
weight that may have with you I cannot say ; But it 
pleases me to have an opportunity of shewing you 
how well I wish you, and how true a friend I am to 
your fame, which I desire may grow every day, and 
in every kind of writing, to which you will please to 
turn your pen. Not but that I have some little in- 
terest in the proposal, as I shall be known to have 
been acquainted with a man that was capable of ex- 
celling in such different manners, and did such honour 
to his country and language; and yet was not dis- 
pleased sometimes to read what was written by his 
humble servant. 

k An imperfect copy was got out, very much to the author's 
svrprize, who never would give any. 
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LETTER XIII. 

March 14, 1721-2. 

^WAS. disappointed (much more than those who 
commonly use that phrase on such occasions) in 
missing you at the Deanery, where I lay solitary two 
nights. Indeed I truly partake in any degree of con- 
cern that affects you, and I wish every thing may suc- 
ceed as you desire in your own family, and in that 
which, I think, you no less account your own, and is 
no less your family, the whole world : For I take you 
to be one of the true friends of it, and to your power 
its protector. Though the noise and daily bustle for 
the public be now over, I dare say, a good man is still 
tendering its welfare ; as the sun in the winter when 
seeming to retire from the world, is preparing bene- 
dictions and warmth for a better season. No man 
wishes your Lordship more quiet, more tranquillity, 
than I, who know you should understand the value of 
it : But I don't wish you a jot less concerned or less 
active than you are, in all sincere, and therefore warm, 
desires of public good. 

I beg the kindness (and 'tis for that chiefly I trouble 
you with this letter) to favour me with notice as soon 
as you return to London, that I may come and make 
you a proper visit of a day or two : For hitherto I 
have not been your visitor, but your lodger, and I 
accuse myself of it. I have now no earthly thing to 
oblige my being in town (a point of no small satisfac- 
tion to me) but the best reason, the seeing a friend. 
As long, my Lord, as you will let me call you so, 
(and I dare say you will, till I forfeit what, I think, 
I never shall, my veracity and integrity,) I shall esteem 
myself fortunate, in spite of the Soutn-Sea, poetry, 
popery, and poverty. 
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I can't tell you how sorry I am, you should be 
troubled a-new by any sort of people. I heartily 
wish, quod superest, ut tibi vivas — that you may 
teach me how to do the same: Who, without any 
real impediment to acting and living rightly, do act 
and live as foolishly as if I were a great man. 

I am, etc. 

LETTER XIV. 

FROM THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 

« 

March 16, 1721-2. 
a visitant, a lodger, a friend, (or under what 
other denomination soever), you are always weU 
come to me ; and will be more so, I hope, every day 
that we live : For to tell you the truth, I like you as 
I like myself, best when we have both of us least 
business. It has been my fate to be engaged in it 
much and often, by the stations in which I was placed : 
But God, that knows my heart, knows I never loved 
it ; and am still less in love with it than ever, as I find 
less temptation to act with any hope of success. If I 
am good for any thing, 'tis in angulo cum libello; and 
yet a good part of my time has been spent, and per- 
haps must be spent, far otherwise. For I will never, 
while I have health, be wanting to my duty in my 
post, or in any respect, how little soever I may like 
my employment, and how hopeless soever I may be in 
the discharge of it. 

In the mean time the judicious world is pleased to 
think that I delight in work which I am obliged to 
undergo, and aim at things which I from my heart 
despise ; let them think as they will, so I might be at 
liberty to act as I will, and spend my time in such a 
manner as is most agreeable to me. I cannot say I 
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do so now, for I am here without any books, and if I 
had them could not use them to my satisfaction,* while 
my mind is taken up in a more melancholy 1 manner 5 
and how long, or how little a while it may be so taken 
up, God only knows, and to his will I implicitly re- 
sign myself in every thing. 

I am, etc. 



LETTER XV. 

My Lord, March 9, 1721-2. 

J AM extremely sensible of the repeated favour of 

your kind letters, and your thoughts of me in ab- 
sence, even among thoughts of much nearer concern 
to yourself on the one hand, and of much more im- 
portance to the world on the other, which cannot but 
engage you at this juncture. I am very certain of 
your good will, and of the warmth which is in you 
inseparable from it. 

Your remembrance of Twitenham is a fresh instance 
of that partiality. I hope the advance of the fine 
season will set you upon your legs, enough to enable 
you to get into my garden, where I will carry you up 
a mount, in a point of view to shew you the glory of 
my little kingdom. If you approve it, I shall be in 
danger to boast, like Nebuchadnezzar, of the things 
I have made, and to be turned to converse, not with 
the beasts of the field, but with the birds of the grove, 
which I shall take to be no great punishment. For 
indeed I heartily despise the ways of the world, and 
and most of the great ones of it. 

Oh keep me innocent, make others great ! 

And you may judge how comfortably I am strength- 
ened in this opinion, when such as your Lordship bear 

1 In his Lady's last sickness. 
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testimony to its vanity and emptiness. Tinnit, inane tit, 
with the picture of one ringing on the globe with his 
finger, is the best thing I have the luck to remember, 
in that great poet Quarles (not that I forget the devil 
at bowls ; which I know to be your Lordship's fa- 
vourite cut, as well as favourite diversion). 

The situation here is pleasant, and the view rural 
enough, to humour the most retired, and agree with 
the most contemplative. Good air, solitary groves, 
and sparing diet, sufficient to make you fancy your- 
self (what you are in temperance, though elevated 
into a greater figure by your station) one of the Fa- 
thers of the Desert. Here you may think (to use an 
author's words, whom you so justly prefer to all his 
followers, that you'll receive them kindly, though 
taken from his worst work). 

That in Elijah's banquet you partake, 
Or sit a guest with Daniel, at his pulse. 

I am sincerely free with you, as you desire I should, 
and approve of your not having your coach here ; for 
if you would see Lord C* or any body else, I have 
another chariot, besides that little one you laughed at 
when you compared me to Homer in a nut-shell. 
But if you would be entirely private, nobody shall 
know any thing of the matter. Believe me (my 
Lord) no man is with more perfect acquiescence, nay 
with more willing acquiescence, (not even any of your 
own sous of the Church,) 

Your obedient, etc. 
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LETTER XVI. 

FROM THE BISHOP OP ROCHESTER. 

April 6, 1 722. 

{JNDER all the leisure in the world, I have no lei- 
sure, no stomach to write to you: The gradual 
approaches of death are before my eyes m . , I am con- 
vinced that it must be so ; and yet make a shift to 
flatter myself sometimes with the thought that it may 
possibly be otherwise. And that very thought, 
though it is directly contrary to my reason, does for 

a few moments make me easy however, not easy 

enough in good earnest to think of any thing, but 
the melancholy object that employs them. There- 
fore wonder not that I do not answer your kind letter : 
I shall answer it too soon, I fear, by accepting your 
friendly invitation. When I do so, no conveniences 
will be wanting : For I'll see nobody but you and 
vour mother, and the servants. Visits to statesmen 
always were to me (and are now more than ever) insipid 
things ; let the men that expect, that wish to thrive 
by them, pay them that homage ; I am free. When 
I want them, they shall hear of me at their doors : 
When they want me, I shall be sure to hear of 
them at mine. But probably they will despise me so 
much, and I shall court them so little, that we shall 
both of us keep our distance. 

When I come to you, 'tis in order to be with you 
only ; a president of the council, or a star and garter, 
will make no more impression upon my mind, at such 
a time, than the hearing of a bag-pipe, or the sight of 
a puppetrshew. I have said to Greatness sometime 

m His Lady's last illness. She died April 26, 1722. 
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ago — Tuas ttbi res habeto t Egomet curabo mens. The 
time is not far off when we shall all be upon the level ; 
and I am resolved, for my part, to anticipate that 
time, and be upon the level with them now : For he 
is so, that neither seeks nor wants them. Let them 
have more virtue and less pride : and then PI1 court 
them as much as any body : But till they resolve to 
distinguish themselves some way else than by their 
outward trappings, I am determined (and, I think I 
have a right) to be as proud as they are ; though I 
trust in God, my pride is neither of so odious a 
nature as theirs, nor of so mischievous a conse- 
quence. 

I know not how I have fallen into this train- of 
thinking — when I sat down to write I intended only 
to excuse myself for not writing, and to tell you that 
the time drew nearer and nearer, when I must dis- 
lodge ; I am preparing for it : For I am at this mo- 
ment building a vault in the Abbey, for me and mine. 
'Twas to be m the Abbey, because of my relation to 
the place ; but 'tis at the west door of it ; as far from 
Kings and Caesars as the space will admit of. 

I know not but I may step to town to-morrow, to 
see how the work goes forward : but, if I do, I shall 
return hither in the evening. I would not have given 
you the trouble of this letter but that they tell me it 
will cost you nothing, and that our privilege of frank- 
ing (one of the most valuable we have left) is again 
allowed us. - - • 

Your, etc. 
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LETTER XVII. 

FROM THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 

Bromley, May *5, T722. 
J HAD much ado to get hither last night, the water 
being so rough that the ferry-men were unwilling 
to venture. The first thing I saw this morning after 
my eyes were open, was your letter, for the freedom 
and kindness of which I thank you. Let all compli- 
ments be laid aside between us for the future ; and 
depend upon me as your faithful friend in all things 
within my power, as one that truly values you, and 
wishes you all manner of happiness. I thank you and 
Mrs. Pope for my kind reception, which has left a 
pleasing impression upon me that will not soon be 
effaced. 

Lord n has pressed me terribly to see him at 

°, and told me in a manner betwixt kindness 

and resentment, that it is but a few miles beyond 
Twitenham. 

' I have but a little time left, and a great deal to do 
in it : and must expect that ill health will render a 
good share of it useless ; and therefore what is likely 
to be left at the foot of the account, ought by me to 
be cherished, and not thrown away in compliment ; 
You know the motto of my sun-dial, Vivlte^ dit>fugio. 
I will, as far as I am able, follow its advice, and cut 
off all unnecessary avocations and amusements. There 
are those that intend to employ me this winter in a 
way I do not like : If they persist in their intentions, 
I must apply myself to the work they cut out for mc, 
as well as I can. But withal, that shall not hinder 
me from employing myself also in a way which they 
do not like* The givers- of trouble one day shall 

" Boiinghrok*. ? Dawley. 

VOL. vil. v 
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have their share of it another ; that at last they may- 
be induced to let me be quiet, and live to myself with 
the few (the very few) friends I like ; for that is the 
point, the single point I now aim at : though, I know, 
the generality of the world who are unacquainted with 
my intentions and views, think the very reverse of this 
character belongs to me. I don't know how I have 
rambled into this account of myself ; when I sat down 
to write, I had no thought of making that any part of 
my letter. 

You, might have been sure without my telling you, 
that my right hand is at ease ; else I should not have 
overflowed at this rate. And yet I have not done, 
for there is a kind intimation in the end of yours, 
which I understood, because it seems to tend toward* 
employing me in something that is agreeable to you. 
Pray explain yourself, and believe that you have not . 
an acquaintance in the world that would be more in 
earnest on such an occasion than I, for I love you, as 
well as esteem you. 

AH the while I have been writing, pain and a fine 
thrush have been severally endeavouring to call off 
my attention, but both in vain ; nor should I yet part 
with you, but that the turning over a new leaf frights 
me a little, and makes me resolve to break through 
a new temptation, before it Iras taken too fast hold on 
me, 

I am, etc. 



LETTER XVIII. 

FROM THE SAME. 

June 15,1722. 

YOU have generally written first, after our parting ; 

I will now be before-hand with you in my en- 
quiries, how you got home, and how you do, and 
whether you met with Lord *, and delivered my civij, 
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reproach to him, in the manner I desired ? I suppose 
you did not, because I have heard nothing either from 
you, or from him on that head ; as, I suppose, I 
might have done if you had found him. 

I am sick of these men of quality ; and the more 
so, the oftener I have any business to transact with 
them. They look upon it as one of their distinguish- 
ing privileges, not to be punctual in any business, of 
how great importance soever ; nor to set other people 
at ease, with the loss of the least part of their own. 
This conduct of his vexes me ; but to what purpose ? 
or how can I alter it ? 

I long to see the original MS. of Milton; but 
don't know how to come at it, without your repeated 
assistance. 

I hope you won't utterly forget what passed in the 
coach about Sampson Agonistes. I shall not press 
you as to time, but, some time or other, I wish you 
would review, and polish that piece. If upon a new 
perusal of it (which I desire you to make) you think 
as I do, that it is written in the very spirit of the 
ancients ; it deserves your care, and is capable of 
being improved, with little trouble, into a perfect 
model and standard of tragic poetry — always allowing 
for its being a story taken out of the bible ; which is 
an objection that at this time of day I know is not to 
be got over. 

I am, etc. 



LETTER XIX. 

July 27. 

] HAVE been as constantly at Twitenham as your 
Lordship has at Bromley, ever since you saw Lord 
Bathurst. At the time of the Duke of Marlbo, 
rough's funeral, I intend to lie at the Deanery, and 
moralize one evening with you on the vanity of human 
glory, — 

E 2 
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The p Duchess's letter concerns me nearly, and you 
know it, who know all my thoughts without disguise : 
I must keep clear of flattery ; 1 will, and as this is an 
honest resolution, I dare hope your Lordship will not 
be so unconcerned for my keeping it, as not to assist 
me in so doing. I beg therefore you would represent 
thus much at least to her Grace, that as to the fear 
she seems touched with, [That the Duke's memory 
should have no advantage but what he must give him- 
self, without being beholden to any one friend] your 
Lordship may certainly, and agreeable to your cha- 
racter, both of rigid honour and Christian plainness, 
tell her, that no man can have any other advantage : 
and that all offerings of friends in such a case pass for 
nothing. Be but so good as to confirm what I've 
represented to her, that an inscription in the ancient 
way, plain, pompous, yet modest, will be the most 
uncommon, and therefore the most distinguishing 
manner of doing it. And so, I hope, she will be 
satisfied, the Duke's honour be preserved, and my 
integrity also : which is too sacred a thing to be for- 
feited, in consideration of any little (or what people 
of quality may call great) honour or distinction what- 
ever, which those of their rank can bestow on one of 
mine ; and which indeed they are apt to over-rate, but 
never so much, as when they imagine us under any 
obligation to say one untrue word in their favour. 

I can only thank you, my Lord, for the kind tran- 
sition you make from common business to that which 
is the only real business of every reasonable creature 
Indeed I think more of it than you imagine, though 
not so much as I ought. I am pleased with those 
Latin verses extremely, which are so very good that I 
thought them yours, till you called them an Horatian 
Cento, and then I recollected the disjecta membra 
porta* I won't pretend I am so totally in those senti- 
ments which you compliment me with, as I yet hope 

P The Duchess of Buckingham, 
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* to be : you tell me I have them, as the civilest method 
to put me in mind how much it fits me to have them. 
I ought, first, to prepare my mind by a better know- 
ledge even of good profane writers, especially the 
moralists, etc. before I can be worthy of tasting that 
supreme of books, and sublime of all writings. In 
which, as in all the intermediate ones, you may (if 
your friendship and charity toward me continue so far) 
be the best guide to Your, etc. 



LETTER XX. 

FROM THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 

July 30, 172a. 

J HAVE written to the Duchess p just as you desired, 
and referred her to our meeting in towa for a fur- 
ther account of it. I have done it the rather because 
your opinion in the case is sincerely mine ; and if it 
had not been so, you yourself should not have induced 
me to give it. Whether, and how far she will acqui- 
esce in it, I cannot say, especially in a case where she 
thinks the Duke's honour concerned ; but should she 
seem to persist a little at present, her good sense (which 
I depend upon) will afterwards satisfy her that we 
are in the right. 

I go to-morrow to the Deanery, and, I believe, I 
shall stay there, till I have said dust to dust, and shut 
up that * last scene of pompous vanity. 

*Tis a great while for me to stay there at this time 
of year : and I know I shall often say to myself, while 
I am expecting the funeral, 

O Rus,quando ego te aspiciam ! quandoque licebit 
Ducere softicitx jucunda oblivia vit* ! 

p Duchess of Buckingham. 

« This was the funeral of the Duke of Marlborough, at whick 
the Bishop officiated aiDeah of Westminster, in Aug. 1722. 

* 3 
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In that case I shall fancy I hear the ghost of the 
dead, thus intreating me, 

At tu sacratse ne parce malign us arenas 

Ossibus fc capiti inhumato 
Particulam dare 

Quanquam festinas, non est mora longa ; lie el it , 
* Injecto ter pulvere, curras. 

There is an answer for me somewhere in Hamlet to 
this request, which you remember, though I don't. 

Poor Ghost ! thou shah be satisfied I or something 

like it. However that be, take care you do not fail 
in your appointment, that the company of the living 
may make roe some amends for my attendance on 
the dead. 

I know you will be glad to hear that I am well : I 
should always, could I always be here — 

Sed me 

Imperiosa trahit Proserpina : vive, valeque. 

You are the first man I sent to this morning, and the 
last man I desire to converse with this evening, though 
at twenty miles distance from you. 

Te, veniente die, Te, decedente, require. 



LETTER XXI. 

FROM THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 

DEAR SlR, The Tower, April io, 1723. 

I THANK you for all the instances of your friend- 
ship both before and since my misfortunes. A 
little time will complete them, and separate yau and 
fne for ever. But in what part of the world soever 
I am, I will live mindful of your sincere kindness to 
me ; and will please myself with the thought, that I 
still live in your esteem and affection, as much as ever 
I did ; and that no accident 9f life, no distance of 

* 
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time, or place, will alter you in that respect. It never 
can me ; who have loved and valued you, ever since I 
knew you, and shall not fail to do it when I am not 
allowed to tell you so ; as the case will soon be. Give 
my faithful services to Dr. Arbuthnot, and thanks for 
what he sent me, which was mudi to the purpose, if 
any thing can be said to be to the purpose, in a case 
that is already determined. Let Jiim know my defence 
will be such, that neither my friends need blush for 
me, nor will my enemies have great occasion of tri- 
umph, though sure of the 'victory. I shall want his 
advice before I go abroad, in many things. But I 
question whether I shall be permitted to see him, or 
any body, but such as are absolutely necessary* towards 
the dispatch of my private affairs. If so, God bless 
you both ! and may no part of the ill fortune that 
attends me, ever pursue either of you ! I know not but 
I may call upon you at my hearing, to say somewhat 
about my way of spending my time at the Deanery, 
which did not seem calculated towards managing plots 
and conspiracies. But of that I shall consider. ~ You 
and I have spent many hours together upon much 
pleasanter subjects ; and that I may preserve the old 
custom, I shall not part with you now till I have 
closed this letter, with three lines of Milton, which 
you will, I know, readily and not without some degree 
of concern apply to your ever affectionate, etc. 

Some nat'ral tears he dropt, bill wip*d them soon ; 
The world was all before him, where to cluue 
His place of rest, and Providence hi* guide. 
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LETTER XXII. 

THE ANSWER- 

April ao, 1723. 

] T is not possible to express what I think, and what 
I feel ; only this, that I have thought and felt for 
nothing but you, for some time past : and shall think of 
nothing so long for the time to come. The greatest 
comfort I had was an intention (which I would have 
made practicable) to have attended you in your jour- 
ney, to which I nad brought that person r to consent, 
who only could have hindered me, by a tie which, 
though it may be more tender, I do not think more 
strong, than that of friendship. But I fear there will 
be no way left me to tell you this great truth, that I 
remember you, that I love you, that I am grateful to 
you, that I entirely esteem and value you : no way 
but that one, which needs no open warrant to authorize 
it, or secret conveyance to secure it ; which no bills 
can preclude, and no kings prevent ; a way that can 
reach to any part of the world where you may be, 
where the very whisper or even the wish of a friend 
must not be heard, or even suspected. By this way 
I dare tell my esteem and affection of you, to your 
enemies in the gates, and you, and they, and their 
sons, may hear of it. 

You prove yourself, my Lord, to know nie for the 
friend I am; in judging that the manner of your 
defence, and your reputation by it, is a point of the 
highest concern to me : and assuring me, it shall be 
such, that none of your friends shall blush for you. 
L.et me further prompt you to do yourself the best 
and most lasting justice ; the instruments of your 

T Pope's mother. 
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fame "to posterity will be in your own Hands, May 
it not be that Providence has appointed you to some 
great and useful work, and calls you to it this severe 
way ? You may more eminently and more effectually 
serve the public even now, than in the stations you 
have so honourably filled. Think of Tully, Bacon, 
and Clarendon : is it not the latter, the disgraced part 
of their lives, which you most envy, and which you 
would choose to have lived ? 

I am tenderly sensible of the wish you express, that 
no part of your misfortune may pursue me. But, 
God knows, I am every day less and less fond of my 
native country, ( s«j torn as it is by party-rage, ) and 
begin to consider a friend in exile as a friend in death ; 
one gone before, where I am not unwilling nor unpre- 
pared to follow after ; and where (however various or 
uncertain the roads and voyages of another world may 
be) I cannot but entertain a pleasing hope that we 
may meet again. 

I faithfully assure you* that in the mean time there 
is no one, living or dead, of whom I shall think 
oftener or better than of you. I shall look upon you 
as in a state between both, in which you will have from 
me all the passions and warm wishes that can attend 
the living, and all the respect and tender sense of loss, 
that we feel for the dead. And I shall ever depend 
upon your constant friendship, kind memory, and 
good offices, though I were never to see or hear the 
effects of them : like the trust we have in benevolent 
spirits, who, though we never see or hear them, we 
think, are constantly serving us, and praying for us. 

Whenever I am wishing to write to you, I shall 
conclude you are intentionally doin^ 60 to me* And 
every time that I think of you, I will believe you are 
thinking of me. I never shall suffer to be forgotten 
(nay to be but faintly remembered) the honour, the 
pleasure, the pride I must ever have, in reflecting how 
frequently you have delighted me, how kindly you have 

I 

/ 



* 
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distinguished me, how cordially you have advised me ! 
In conversation, in study, I shall always want you, 
and wish for you : in my most lively, and in my most 
thoughtful hours, I shall equally bear about me, the 
impressions of you : and perhaps it will not be in 
this life only, that I shall have cause to remember 
and acknowledge the friendship of the Bishop of 
Rochester. 



LETTER XXIIL 

TO THE SAME. 

May 17, 

QNCE more I write to you as I promised, and this 
once, I fear, will be the last ! the curtain will 
soon be drawn between my friend and me, and nothing 
left but to wish you a long good-night. May you 
enjoy a state of repose in this life, not unlike that sleep 
of the soul which some have believed is to succeed it, 
where we lie utterly forgetful of that world from 
which we are gone, and ripening for that to which 
we are to go. If you retain any memory of the past, 
let.it only image to you what has pleased you best ; 
Sometimes present a dream of an absent friend, or 
bring you back an agreeable conversation. But upon 
the whole, I hope you will think less of the time past 
than of the future ; as the former has been less kind 
to you than the latter infallibly will be. Do not 
envy the world your studies ; they will tend to the 
benefit of men against whom you can have no com- 
plaint, I mean of all posterity : and perhaps, at your 
time of life, nothing else is worth your care. What 
is every year of a wise man's life but a censure or 
critic on the past ? Those whose date is the shortest, 
live long enough to laugh at one half of it : the boy 
despises the infant, the man the boy, the philosopher 
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both, and the Christian all. You may now begin to 
think your manhood was too much a puerility ; and 
you'll never suffer your age to be but a second infancy. 
The toys and baubles of your childhood are hardly 
now more below you, than those toys of our riper 
and of our declining years, the drums and rattles of 
ambition, and the dirt and bubbles of avarice. At 
this time, when you are cut off from a little society, 
and made a citizen of the world at large, you should 
bend your talents not to serve a party or a few, but 
all mankind. Your genius should mount above that 
mist in which its participation and neighbourhood 
with earth long involved it ; to shine abroad and to 
heaven ought to be the business, and the glory of your 
present situation. Remember it was at such a time, 
that the greatest lights of antiquity dazzled and blazed 
the most, in their retreat, in their exile, or in their 
death : but why do I talk of dazzling or blazing ? it 
was then that they did good, that they gave light, and 
that they became guides to mankind. 

Those aims alone are worthy of spirits truly great, 
and such I therefore hope will be yours. Resentment 
indeed may remain, perhaps cannot be quite extin- 
guished, in the noblest minds; but revenge never 
will harbour there ; higher principles than those of 
the first, and better principles than those of the latter, 
will infallibly influence men, whose thoughts and 
whose hearts are enlarged, and cause them to prefer 
the whole to any partof mankind, especially to so small 
a part as one's single self. 

Believe me, my Lord, I look upon you as a spirit 
entered into another life*, as one just upon the edge 
of immortality ; where the passions and affections must 
be much more exalted, and where you ought to de- 

s The Bishop of Rochester went into exile the month following 
and continued in it till his death, which happened at Paris, on the 
fifteenth d.iy of February in the year 173a. 
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spise all little views and all mean retrospects. Nothing 
is worth your looking back ; and therefore look for- 
ward, and make (as you can) the world look after you. 
But take care that it be not with pity, but with esteem 
and admiration. 

I am with the greatest sincerity, and passion for your 
fame as well as happiness, Your, etc. 



LETTER XXIV. 

FROM THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 

> 

m Paris, Nov. 23, 1731. 

YOU will wonder to see me in print ; but how could 
I avoid it ? The dead and the living, my friends 
and my foes, at home and abroad, called upon me to 
say something-; and the reputation of an 1 History 
which I and all the world value, must have suffered, 
had I continued silent. I have printed it here, in 
hopes that somebody may venture to reprint it in 
England, notwithstanding those two frightening words 
at the close of u iu Whether that happens or not, it 
is fit you should have a sight of it, who, I know, will 
read it with some degree of satisfaction, as it is mine, 
though it should have (as it really has) nothing else to 
recommend it. Such as it is, Extremum hoc munus 
mortentis habeto ; for that may well be the case, con- 
sidering that within a few months I am entering into 
my seventieth year: after which, even the healthy and 
the happy cannot much depend upon life, and will 
not, if they are wise, much desire it. Whenever I 
go, you will lose a friend who loves and values you 

• 

1 E. of Clarendon's. 

u The Bishop's name set to'his Vindication of Bishop Smirlricfge, 
Dr.'Aldrich, and himself, from the scandalous reflections of Old- 
mixon, relating to the publication of J«ord Clarendon's History, 
Paritf,-i73i, 4to. since reprinted in England. 
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extremely, if in my circumstances I can be said to be 
lost to any one, when dead, more than I am already 
whilst living, I expected to have heard from you by 
Mr. Morice *, and wondered a little that I did not ; 
but he owns himself in a fault, for not giving you due 
notice of his motions. It was not amiss that you for- 
bore writing, on a head wherein I promised more than 
I was able to perform. Disgraced men fancy some- 
times that they preserve an influence, where, when they 
endeavour to exert it, they soon see their mistake. 
I did so, my good friend, and acknowledge it under 
my hand. You sounded the coast, and found out my 
error, it seems, before I was aware of it : but enough 
on this subject. 

What are they doing in England to the honour of 
letters : and particularly what are you doing ? Ipse 
quid audes ? Qu£ circumvolitas agilis Thyma ? Do you 
pursue the moral plan you marked out, and seemed 
sixteen months ago so intent upon ? Am I to see 
it perfected ere I die, and are you to enjoy the reputa- 
tion of it while you live ? Or do you rather choose to 
leave the marks of your friendship, like the legacies 
of a will, to be read and enjoyed only by those who 
survive you ? Were I as near you as I have been, I 
should hope to peep into the manuscript before it was 
finished. But alas ! there is, and will ever probably 
be, a great deal of land and sea between us. How 
many books have come out of late in your parts, 
which you think I should be glad to peruse ? Name 
them : the catalogue, I believe, will not cost you much 
trouble. They must be good ones indeed, to chal* 
lenge any part of my time, now I have so little of it 
left. I, who squandered whple days heretofore, now 
husband hours when the glass begins to run low, and 
care not to mispend them on trifles. At the end of 
the lottery of life, our last minutes, like tickets left in 

x Who married his daughter. 
VOL. VII. F 
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the wheel, rise in their valuation : they are not of so 
much worth perhaps in themselves as those which pre- 
ceded, but we are apt to prize them more, and with 
reason. I do so, my dear friend, and yet think the 
most precious minutes of my life are well employed, 
in reading what you write* But this is a satisfaction 
I cannot much hope for, and therefore must betake 
myself to others less entertaining. Adieu ! dear Sir, 
and forgive me engaging with one, whom you, I think, 
have reckoned among the heroes of the Dunciad y . 
It was necessary for me either to accept of his dirty 
challenge, or to have suffered in the esteem of the world 
by declining it. 

My respects to your mother ; I send one of these 
papers for Dean Swift, if you have an opportunity, 
and think it worth while to convey it. My country 
at this distance seems to me a strange sight, I know 
not how it appears to you, who are in the midst of 
the scene, and yourself a part of it ; I wish you would 
tell me. You may write safely to Mr. Monce, by the 
honest hand that conveys this, and will return into 
these parts before Christmas ; sketch out a rough 
draught of it, that I may be able to judge whether 
a return to it be really eligible, or whether I should 
not, like the chemist in the bottle, upon hearing 
Don Quevedo's account of Spain, desire to be corked 
up again. 

Alter all, I do and must love my country, with all 
its faults and blemishes ; even that part of the consti- 
tution which wounded me unjustly, and itself through 
my side, shall ever be dear to me. My last wish shall 
be like that of Father Paul, Esto berfetua ! And when 
I die at a distance from it, it will be in the same manner 
as Virgil describes the expiring Peloponnesian,. 

Sternitwr —~ et dukes moriens rcminiscitur Argos. 

> Oldmixou. 
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Do I still live in the memory of my 4 friends, as they 
certainly do in mine ? I have read a good many of 
your paper-squabbles about me, and am glad to see 
such free concessions on that head, though made with 
jio view of doing me a pleasure, but merely of load- 
ing another, I am, etc* . 



LETTER XXV. 

* 

FROM THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, 
ON THE DEATH OF HIS DAUGHTER. 

Montpelier, Nov.ao, 1729. 

J AM not yet master enough of myself, after the 
late wound I have received, to open my very heart 
to you, and I am not content with less than that, when- 
ever I converse with you. My thoughts are at present 
vainly, but pleasingly employed, on what I have lost, 
and can never recover. I know well I ought, for 
that reason, to call them off to other subjects, but hi- 
therto I have not been able to do it. By giving them 
the rein a little, and suffering them to spend their 
force, I hope in some time to check and subdue them. 
MultU fortuna vulnertlus percuhus 9 hutc uni me impa- 
rem sensi, et pent succubut. This is weakness, not wis- 
dom, I own ; and on that account fitter to be trusted 
to the bosom of a friend, where I may safely lodge 
all my infirmities. As soon as my mind is in some 
measure corrected and calmed, I will endeavour to 
follow your advice, and turn it to something of use 
and moment ; if I have still life enough left to do 
any thing that is worth reading and preserving. In 
the mean time I shall be pleased to hear that you pro- 
ceed in what you intend, without any such melan- 
choly interruptions as I have met with. Your mind 
is as yet unbroken by age and ill accidents, your 
knowledge and judgment are at the height: use them 

f 2 
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in writing somewhat that may teach the present and 
future times, and if not gain eaualiy the applause of 
both, may yet raise the envy of the one, and secure 
the admiration of the other. Employ not your pre- 
cious moments and great talents on little men and 
little things ; but choose a subject every way worthy 
of you, and handle it as you can, in a manner which 
nobody else can equal or imitate. As for me, my 
abilities, if I ever had any, are not what they were : 
and yet I will endeavour to recollect and employ 
them. 

— gelidus tardante senecta 
Sanguis hebet, frigentque effoeto in corpore vires. 

However, I should be ungrateful to this place, if I did 
not own that I have gained upon the gout in the 
south of France, much more than I did at Paris : 
though even there I sensibly improved. I believe my 
cure had been perfected, but the earnest desire of 
meeting One I dearly loved 1 , called me abruptly to 
Montpelier; where after continuing two months, 
under the cruel torture of a sad and fruitless expect- 
ation, I was forced at last to take a long journey to 
Toulouse ; and even there I had missed the person I 
sought, had she not, with great spirit and courage, 
ventured all night up the Garonne to see me, which 
she above all things desired to do before she died. 
By that means she was brought where I was, between 
seven and eight in the morning, and lived twenty 
hours afterwards ; which time was not lost on either 
side, but passed in such a manner as gave great satis- 
. faction to both, and such as, on her part, every way, 
became her circumstances and character. For she 
had her senses to the very last gasp, and exerted them 
to give me, in those few hours, greater marks of 
duty and love than she had done in all her life-time, 
though she had never been wanting in either. The 

• M*s.Morice. See Epitaphs. 
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last words she said to me were the kindest of all ; a 
reflection on the goodness of God which had allowed 
us in this manner to meet once more, before we parted 
for even Not many minutes after that, she laid her- 
self on her pillow, in a sleeping posture, 

Placidaque ibi demum morte <jui$vit. 

Judge you, Sir, what I felt, and still feel on this oc- 
casion, and spare me the trouble of describing it. At 
my age, under my infirmities, among utter strangers, 
how shall I find out proper reliefs and supports ? I 
can have none, but those with which reason and reli- 
gion furnish me, and those I lay hold on, and grasp as 
fast as I can. I hope that he, who laid the burden 
upon me (for wise and good purposes no doubt), will 
enable me to bear it, in like manner, as I have born 
others, with some degree of fortitude and firmness. 

You see how ready I am to relapse into an argu- 
ment which I had quitted once before in this letter. 
I shall probably again commit the same fault, if I con- 
tinue to write ; and therefore I stop short here, and 
with all sincerity, affection, and esteem, bid you adieu ! 
till we meet either in this world, if God pleases, or 
else in another. 

I am, etc 



? 3 
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LETTERS 

TO AND FROM 

MR. GAY. 

From the Year 171 2 to 1732. 



LETTER I. 

» 

Binfield, Nov. 13, T7ia. 

YOU writ me a very kind letter some months ago, 
and told me you were then upon the point of 
taking a journey into Devonshire. That hindered my 
answering you, and I have since several times inquired 
of you, without any satisfaction ; for so I call the 
knowledge of your welfare, or of any thing that con- 
cerns you* I passed two months in Sussex, and since 
my return have been again very ilL I writ to JLintot 
in hopes of hearing of you, but had no answer to that 
point. Our friend Mr. Cromwell too has been silent 
all this year : I believe he has been displeased at some 
or other of my freedoms, which I very innocently 
take, and most with those I think most my friends* 
But this I know nothing of ; perhaps he may have 
opened to you : and if I know you right, you are of 
a temper to cement friendships, and not to divide 
them. I really much love Mr. Cromwell, and have 
a true affection for yourself, which, if I had any 
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interest in the world, or power with those who have, 
I should not be long without manifesting to you. I 
desire you will not, either out of modesty, or a vicious 
distrust of another's value for you, (those two eternal 
foesto merit,) imagine that your letters and conversa- 
tion are not always welcome to me. There is no man 
more entirely fond of good-nature or ingenuity than 
myself, and I have seen too much of those qualities in 
you to be any thing less than 

Your, etc. 

< 

LETTER II. 

Dec. 24, 1 712. 

JT has been my good fortune within this month past, 
to hear more things that have pleased me than ( I 
think) almost in all my time beside. But nothing 
upon my word has been so home-felt a satisfaction as 
the news you tell me of yourself : and you are not in 
the least mistaken, when you congratulate me upon 
your own good success : for I have more people out of 
whom to be happy, than any ill-natured man can boast 
of. I may with honesty affirm to you, that notwith- 
standing the many inconveniences and disadvantages 
they commonly talk of in the res angusta domi % I 
have never found any other, than the inability of 
giving people of merit the only certain proof of our 
value for them, in doing them some real service. For 
after all, if we could but think a little, self-love might 
make us philosophers, and convince us quantuli indiget 
Natural Ourselves are easily provided for; 'tis no- 
thing but the circumstantials, and the apparatus or 
equipage of human life, that costs so much the fur- 
nishing. Only what a luxurious man wants for horses 
and footmen, a good-natured man wants for his friends 
or the indigent. 
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I shall see you this winter with much greater plea- 
sure than I could the last ; and, I hope, as much of 
your time, as your attendance on the Duchess a will 
allow you to spare to any friend, will not be thought 
lost upon one who is as much so as any man. I must 
also put you in mind, though you are now Secretary 
to this lady, that you are likewise Secretary to nine 
other ladies, and are to write sometimes for them too. 
He who is forced to live wholly upon those ladies* fa- 
vours is indeed in as precarious a condition as any He 
who does what Chaucer says for sustenance ; but they 
are very agreeable companions, like other ladies, when 
a man only passes a night or so with them at his lei- 
sure, and away. I am 

Your, etc. 



LETTER III. 

August 23, 1713. 

JUST as I received yours, I was set down to write 
to you, with some shame that I had so long deferred 
it. But I can hardly repent my neglect, when it gives 
me the knowledge how little you insist upon cere- 
mony, and how much a greater share in your memory 
I have, than I deserve. I have been near a week in 
London, where I am like to remain, till I become, by 
Mr.Jervas's help, Elegans Formarum Spectator* I 
begin to discover beauties that were till now imper- 
ceptible to me. Every corner of an eye* or turn of 
a nose or ear, the smallest degree of light or shade on 
a cheek, or in a dimple, have charms to distract me. 
I no longer look upon Lord Plausible as ridiculous, 
for admiring a lady's fine tip of an ear and pretty 
elbow, (as the Plain Dealer has it,) but am in some 

a Duchess of Monmouth, to whom he was just then made 
Secretary. 
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danger even from the ugly and disagreeable, since they 
may have their retired beauties, in one trait or other 
about them. You may guess in how uneasy a state I 
am, when every day the performances of others appear 
more beautiful and excellent, and my own more despi- 
cable. I have thrown away three Dr. Swifts, each 
of which was once my vanity, two Lady Bridgwaters, 
a Duchess of Montague, besides half a dozen Earls, 
and one Knight of the Garter. I have crucified Christ 
over again in effigie, and made a Madona as old as 
her mother St. Anne. Nay, what is yet more mira- 
culous, I have rivalled St. Luke himself in painting, 
and as, 'tis said, an angel came and finished his piece, 
so, you would swear, a devil put the last hand to mine, 
'tis so begrim'd and smutted. However I comfort 
myself with a Christian reflection, that I have not 
broken the commandment, for my pictures are not the 
likeness of any thing in heaven above, or in earth 
below, or in the water under the earth. Neither will 
any body adore or worship them, except the Indians 
should have a sight of them, who, they tell us, worship 
certain idols purely for their ugliness. 

I am very much recreated and refreshed with the 
news of the advancement of the Fan b , which, I doubt 
not, will delight the eye and sense of the fair, as long 
as that agreeable machine shall play in the hands of 
posterity. I am glad your fan is mounted so soon, 
but I would have you varnish and glaze it at your 
leisure, and polish the sticks as much as you can. 
You may then cause it to be borne in the hands of 
both sexes, no less in Britain, than it is in China ; 
where it is ordinary for a Mandarine to fan himself 
cool after a debate, and a Statesman to hide his face 
with it when he tells a grave lie. 

I am, etc. 

b A Poem of Mr. Gay's, 
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LETTER IV. 

Dear Mr. Gay, September 23, 1714. 

^^TELCOME to your native soil ! welcome to your 
friends ! thrice welcome to me ! whether re- 
turned in glory, blest with court interest, the love and 
familiarity of the great, and filled with agreeable 
hopes ; or melancholy with dejection, contemplative 
of the changes of fortune, and doubtful for the fu- 
ture: Whether returned a triumphant Whig, or a 
desponding Tory, equally all hail ! equally beloved 
and welcome to me ! If happy, I am to partake in 
your elevation ; if unhappy, you have still a warm 
corner in my heart, and a retreat at Binfield in the 
worst of times at your service. If you are a Tory, or 
thought so by any man, I know it can proceed from 
nothing but your gratitude to a few people who en- 
deavoured to serve you, and whose politics were never 
your concern. If you are a Whig, as I rather hope, 
and as I think, your principles and mine (as brother 
poets) had ever a bias to the side of liberty, I know 
you will be an honest man, and an inoffensive one. 
Upon the whole, I know, you are incapable of being 
so much of either party as to be good for nothing. 
Therefore, once more, whatever you are, or in what- 
ever state you are, all hail ! 

One or two of your own friends complained they 
had heard nothing from you since the Queen's death ; 
I told them no man living loved Mr. Gay better than 
I, yet I had not once written to him in all his voyage. 
This I thought a convincing proof, how truly one may 
be a friend to another witnout telling him so every 
month. But they had reasons too themselves to 
allege in your excuse ; as men who really value one 
another will never want such as make their friends and 
themselves easy. ^The late universal concern in public 
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affairs c threw us all into a hurry of spirits : Even I, who 
am more a philosopher than to expect any thing from 
any reign, was born away with the current, and full 
of the expectation of the successor : During your 
journeys I knew not whither to aim a letter after 
you ; that was a sort of shooting flying : add to this 
the demand Homer had upon me, to write fifty verses 
a day, besides learned notes, all which are at a conclu- 
sion for this year. Rejoice with me, O my friend ! 
that my labour is over ; come and make merry with 
me in much feasting : We will feed among the lilies 
(by the lilies I mean the ladies). Are not the Rosa- 
linda's of Britain as charming as the Blousalinda's of 
the Hague ? or have the two great Pastoral poets of 
our nation renounced love at the same time ? for 
Philips, immortal Philips, hath deserted, yea, and in 
a rustic manner, kicked, his Rosalind. Dr. Parnelle 
and I have been inseparable ever since you went. 
We are now at the Bath, where (if you are not, as I 
heartily hope, better engaged) your coming would be 
the greatest pleasure to us in the world. Talk not 
of expences : Homer shall support his children. I 
beg a line from you directed to the Post-house in 
Bath. Poor Parnelle is in an ill state of health. 

Pardon me, if I add a word of advice in the poetical 
way. Write something on the King, or Prince, or 
Princess. On whatsoever foot you may be with the 
court, this can do no harm. — I shall never know 
where to end, and am confounded in the many things 
I have to say to you, though they all amount but to 
this, that I am entirely, as ever, 

Your, etc. 
c Death of Queen Anne this year. 
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LETTER V. 

■ 

I ,ondon, Nov # 8, 1 7 1 7. 
J AM extremely glad to find by a letter of yours to 
Mr. Fortescue, that you have received one from 
me ; and I beg you to keep as the greatest of curiosi- 
ties, that letter of mine which you received,, and I 
never writ. 

But the truth is, that we were made here to expect 
you in a short time, that I was upon the ramble most 
part of the Summer, and have concluded the season 
in grief, for the death of my poor father, 

I shall not enter into a detail of my concerns and 
troubles, for two reasons ; because I am really afflicted 
and need no airs of grief, and because they are not 
the concerns and troubles of any but myself. But I 
think you (without too great a compliment) enough 
my friend, to be pleased to know he died easily, with- 
out a groan, or the sickness of two minutes ; in a 
word, as silently and peacefully as he lived. 

Sic mihi conting.it vivere, sicque mori ! 

I aip not in the humour to say gay things, nor in 
the affectation of avoiding them. I can't pretend to 
entertain either Mr. Pultney or you, as you have done 
both my Lord Burlington and me, by your letter to 
Mr. Lowndes. I am only sorry you have no greater 
quarrel to Mr. Lowndes, and wish you paid some 
hundreds a year to the land-tax. That gentleman is 
lately become an inoffensive person to me too ; so that 
we may join heartily in our addresses to him, and (like 
true patriots) rejoice in all that good done to the 
nation and government, to which we contribute 
nothing ourselves. 

I should not forget to acknowledge your letter sent 
from Aix ; you told me then that writing was not 

vol. vir. O 
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good with the waters, and I find since, you are of my 
opinion, that 'tis as bad without the waters. But, I 
fancy, it is not writing but thinking, that is so bad 
with the waters ; and then you might write without 
any manner of prejudice, if you write like our brother 
poets of these days. 

The Duchess, Lord Warwick, Lord Stanhope, 
Mrs. Bellenden, Mrs. Lepell, and I can't tell who else, 
had your letters : Dr. Arbuthnot and I expect to be 
treated like friends. I would send my services to 
Mr. Pultney, but that he is out of favour at court ; 
and make some compliment to Mrs. Pultney, if she 
were not a Whig. My Lord Burlington tells me she 
has as much out-shined all the French ladies, as she 
did the English before : I am sorry for it, because 
it will be detrimental to our holy religion, if heretical 
women should eclipse those nuns and orthodox beau* 
ties, in whose eyes alone lie all the hopes we can 
have, of gaining such fine gentlemen as you to our 
church. 

Your, etc. 

I wish you joy of the birth of the young prince, 
because he is the only prince we have, from whom 
you have had no expectations and no disappoint* 
ments* 
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LETTER VI. 

FROM MR. GAY TO MR. F — ••. 

Stanton-Harcourt, Aug. 9, 17 18. 

'pHE only news that you can expect to have from 
me here, is news from heaven ; for I am quite 
out of the world, and there is scarce any thing that 
can reach me except the noise of thunder, which un- 
doubtedly you have heard too. We have read in old 
authors of high towers levelled by it to the ground, 
while the humble valleys have escaped: The only 
thing that is proof against it is the laurel, which, how- 
ever, I take to be no great security to the brains of 
modern authors. But to let you see that the contrary 
to this often happens, I must acquaint you, that the 
highest and most extravagant heap of towers in the 
universe, which is in this neighbourhood, stand still 
undefaced, while a cock of barley in our next field 
has been consumed to ashes. Would to God that 
this heap of barley had been all that had perished ! 
for unhappily beneath this little shelter sat two much 
more constant lovers than ever were found in Ro- 
mance under the shade of a beech-tree. John Hewet 
was a well-set man of about five and twenty, Sarah 
Drew might be rather called comely than beautiful, 
and was about the same age. They had passed 
through the various labours of the year together, 
with the greatest satisfaction ; if she milkM, 'twas 
his morning and evening care to bring the cows to her 
hand ; it was but last fair that he bought her a present 
of green silk for her straw hat, and the posie on her 
silver ring was of his chusing. Their love was the 
talk of the whole neighbourhood ; for scandal never 

d His friend Fortescue. 
C 2 
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affirmed, that they had any other views than the 
lawful possession of each other in marriage. It was 
that very morning that he had obtained the consent 
of her parents, and it was but till the next week that 
they were to wait to be happy. Perhaps in the inter- 
vals of their work they were now talking of the wed- 
ding cloaths, and John was suiting several sorts of 
poppies and field flowers to her complexion, to chuse 
her a knot for the wedding-day. While they were 
thus busied, (it was on the last of July between two 
and three in the afternoon,) the clouds grew black, 
and such a storm of lightning and thunder ensued, 
that all the labourers made the best of their way to 
what shelter the trees and hedges afforded. Sarah 
was frightened, and fell down in a swoon on a h^ap 
of barley. John, who never separated from her, sat 
down by her side, having raked together two or three 
heaps, the better to secure her from the storm. Im- 
mediately there was heard so loud a crack, as if heaveD 
had split asunder ; every one was now solicitous for 
the safety of his neighbour, and called to one another 
throughout the field : No answer being returned to 
those who called to our lovers, they stept to the place 
where they lay ; they perceived the barley all in a 
smoke, and then spied this faithful pair : John with 
one arm about Sarah's neck, and the other held over 
her, as to screen her from the lightning. They were 
struck dead, and stiffened in this tender posture. 
Sarah's left eye-brow was singed, and there appeared 
a black spot on her breast : her lover was all over 
black, but not the least sign6 af life were found in 
either. Attended by their melancholy companions, 
they were conveyed to the town, and the next day 
were interred in Stanton-Harcourt Church-yard. 
My Lord Harcourt, at Mr. Pope's and my request, 
has caused a stone to be placed over them, upon con- 
dition that we furnished the Epitaph, which is as 
follows: 
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When eastern lovers feed the fun'ral fire, 
On the same pile the -faithful Fair expire; 
Here pitying Heav'n that virtue mutual found, 
And blasted both, that it might neither wound. 
Hearts so sincere th' Almighty saw well pleas'd, 
Sent his own lightning, and the victims send. 

But my Lord is apprehensive the country-people will 
not understand this, and Mr. Pope 6ays he'll make 
one with something of scripture in it, and with as 
little of poetry as Hopkins and Sternhold. 

Your, etc/ 



LETTER VII. 

« 

DEAR Gay, . September ii, 17*2. 

J THANK you for remembering me ; I would do 
my best to forget myself, but that I find your 
idea is so closely connected to me, that I must forget 
both together, or neither. I am sorry I could not 
have a glimpse either of you or of the sun (your father ) 
before you went, for Bath : but now it pleases me to 
see him, and hear of you. Pray put Mr. Congreve in 
mind that he has one on this side of the world who 
loves him ; and that there are more men and women 
in the universe than Mr. Gay and my Lady Duchess f . 
There are ladies in and about Richmond, that pretend 
to value him and yourself ; and one of them at least 
may be thought to do it without affectation, namely 
Mrs. Howard. 

Pray consult with Dr. Arbuthnot and Dr. Cheyne, 
to what exact pitch your belly may be suffered to 

e In every edition of Pope's Works, this letter has been given to 
Mr. Gay, and is said to have been addressed to Mr. Fortescue, and 
is printed here according to that custom for obvious reasons. But 
the fact is, this celebrated letter was written by Mr. Pope to Miss 
Blount. 

f That is, of Marlborough. 
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swell, not to out-grow theirs, who are, yet, your 
betters. Tell Dr.Arbuthnot that even pigeon-pies 
and hogs-puddings are thought dangerous by our 
governors ; for those that have been sent to the Bishop 
of Rochester are opened and prophanely pried into 
at the Tower : 'tis the first time dead pigeons have 
been suspected of carrying intelligence. To be seri- 
ous, you and Mr.Congreve and the Doctor will be 
sensible of my concern and surprize at his commit- 
ment, whose welfare is as much my concern as any 
friend's I have. I think myself a most unfortunate 
wretch : I no sooner love, and, upon knowledge, fix 
my esteem to any man, but he either dies, like Mr. 
Craggs, or is sent to imprisonment, like the Bishop. 
God send him as well as I wish him, manifest him to 
be as innocent as I believe, and make all his enemies 
know him as well as I do, that they may think of 
him as well ! 

If you apprehend this period to be of any danger 
in being addressed to you, tell Mr. Congreve or the 
Doctor, it is writ to diem. I am 

Your, etc. 

» 

LETTER VIII. 

July 13, 1722. 

J WAS very much pleased, not to say obliged, by 
your kind letter, which sufficiently warmed my 
heart to have answered it sooner, had I not been de- 
ceived (a way one often is deceived) by hearkening to 
women ; who told me that both Lady Burlington and 
yourself were immediately to return from Tunbridge, 
and that my Lord was gone to bring you back. The 
world furnishes us with too many examples of what 
you complain of in yours, and, I assure you, none of 
them touch and grieve me so much as what relates to 
you. I think your sentiments upon it are the very 
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$ame I should entertain : I wish those we call great 
men had the same notions, but they are really the 
most little creatures in the world ; and the most in- 
terested, in all but one point, which is, that they want 
judgment to know their greatest interest, to encou- 
rage and choose honest men for their friends* 

I have not once seen the person you complain of, 
whom I have of late thought to be, as the Apostle 
admonisheth, one flesh with his wife. 

Pray make my sincere compliments to Lord Bur- 
lington, whom I have long known to have a stronger 
bent of mind to be all that is good and honourable, 
than almost any one of his rank. 
" I have not forgot yours to Lord Bolingbroke, 
though I hope to have speedily a fuller opportunity, 
he returning for Flanders and France next month. 

Mrs. Howard has writ you something or other in a 
letter, which, she says, she repents. She has as much 
good-nature as if sne had never seen any ill-nature, 
and had been bred among lambs and turtle-doves, 
instead of princes and court-ladies. 

By the end of this week, Mr. Fortescue will pass a 
few days with me : we shall remember you in our 
potations, and wish you a fisher with us, on my grass- 
plat. In the mean time we wish you success as a fisher 
of women at the Wells, a rejoicer of the comfortless 
and widow, and a play-fellow of the maiden. I am 

Your, etc. 

LETTER IX. 

September 11, 1722. 

J THINK it obliging in you to desire an account 
of my health. The truth is, I have never been in a 
worse state in my life, and find whatever I have tried 
as a remedy so ineffectual, that I give myself entirely 
over. I wish your health may be set perfectly right 

» 
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by the waters : and be assured, I not only wish that, 
and every thing else for you, as common friends wish, 
but with a zeal not usual among those we call so, I 
am always glad to hear of and from you ; always 
glad to see you, whatever accidents or amusements 
have intervened to make me do either less than usual. 
I not only frequently think of you, but constantly do 
my best to make others do it, by mentioning you to 
all your acquaintance. I desire you to do the same 
for me to those you are now with : do me what you 
think justice in regard to those who are my friends, 
and if there are any whom I have unwillingly de- 
served so little of as to be my enemies, I don't desire 
you to forfeit their opinion or your own judgment in 
any case. Let time convince those who know me 
not, that I am an inoffensive person; though (to say 
truth) I don't care how little I am indebted to time # 
for the world is hardly worth living in, at least to one 
that is never to have health a week together. I have 
been made to expect Dr. Arbuthnot in town this 
fortnight, or else I had written to him. If he, by 
never writing to me, seems to forget me, I consider I 
do the same seemingly to him, and yet I don't believe 
he has a more sincere friend in the word than I am: 
therefore I will think him mine. I am his, Mr. Con- 
greve's, and Your, etc. 



LETTER X. 

I FAITHFULLY assure you, in the midst of 
that melancholy with which I have been so long 
encompassed, in an hourly expectation almost of my 
mother's death ; there was no circumstance that ren- 
dered it more unsupportable to me, than that I could 
not leave her to see you. Your own present escape 
from so imminent danger I pray God may prove less 
precarious than my poor mother's can be ; whose life 
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at best can be but a short reprieve, or a longer dying- 
But I fear even that is more than God will please to 
grant me 5 for these two days past, her most dan- 

Serous symptoms are returned upon her; and, unless 
lere be a sudden change, I must in a few days, if 
not in a few hours, be deprived of her. In the af- 
flicting prospect before me, I know nothing that can 
so much alleviate it as the view now given me ( Hea- 
ven grant it may increase ! ) of your recovery. In the 
sincerity of my heart, I am excessively concerned, not 
to be able to pay you, dear Gay, any part of the debt, 
I very gratefully remember, I owe you on a like sad 
occasion, when you was here comforting me in her 
last great illness. May your health augment as fast 
as, I fear, hers must decline ! I believe that would 
be very fast.- — May the life that is added to you be 
passed in good fortune and tranquillity, rather of 
your own giving to yourself, that from any expect- 
ations or trust in others 1 May you and I live toge- 
ther, without wishing more felicity or acquisitions 
than friendship can give and receive without obliga- 
tions to greatness ! God keep you, and three or four 
more of those I have known as long, that I may have 
something worth the surviving my mother ! Adieu, 
dear Gay, and believe me (while you live and while I 
live) Your, etc. 

As I told you in my last letter, I repeat it in this ; 
Do not think of writing to me. The Doctor, Mrs. 
Howard, and Mrs. Blount give me daily accounts of 
you. 
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LETTER XL 

Sunday Night* 

J TRULY rejoice to see your hand-writing, though 
I feared the trouble it might give you. I wish 
I had not known that you are still so excessively 
weak. Every day for a week past I had hopes 
of being able in a day or two more to see you. But 
my mpther advances not at all, gains no strength, 
and seems but upon the whole to wait for the next 
cold day to throw her in a diarrhoea, that must, if 
it return, carry her off. This being daily to be feared, 
makes me not dare to go a day from her, lest that 
should prove to be her last. God send you a speedy- 
recovery, and such a total one as, at your time of life, 
may be expected. You need not call the few words 
I write to you, either kind or good ; that was, and is, 
nothing. But whatever I have in my nature of kind- 
ness, I really have for you, and whatever good I could 
do, I would, among the very first, be glad to do to 
you. In your circumstance the old Roman farewel is 
proper, Five memor nostri. 

Your, etc. 

I send you a very kind letter of Mr.Digby, be- 
tween whom and me two letters have passed con- 
cerning you. 

LETTER XII. 

^ O words can tell you the great concern I feel for 
you ; I assure you it was not, and is not lessened, 
by the immediate apprehension I have now every day- 
lain under of losing my mother. Be assured, no 
duty less than that should have kept me one day from 
attending your condition : I would come and take a 
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room by you at Hampstead, to be with you daily, 
were she not still in danger of death. I have con- 
stantly had particular accounts of you from the Doc- 
tor, which have not ceased to alarm me yet. God 
preserve your life, and restore your health ! I really 
beg it for my own sake, for I feel I love you more 
than I thought in health, though I always loved you 
a great deal. If I am so unfortunate as to bury my 
poor mother, and yet have the good fortune to have 
my prayers heard for you, I hope we may live most 
of our remaining days together. If, as I believe, the 
air of a better clime, as the southern part of France, 
may be thought useful for your recovery, thither I 
would go with you infallibly ; and it is very probable 
we might get the Dean with us, who is in that aban- 
doned state already in which I shall shortly be, as to 
other cares and duties. Dear Gay, be as chearful as 
your sufferings will permit : God is a better friend 
than a court : even any honest man is a better. I 
promise you my entire friendship in all events, heartily 
praying tor your recovery. 

Your, etc. 

Do not write if you are ever so able : the Doctor 
tells me all. 



LETTER XIII. 

J AM glad to hear of the progress of your recovery, 
and the oftener I hear it, the better, when it be- 
comes easy to you to give it me. I so well remember 
the consolation you were to me in my mother's 
former illness, that it doubles my concern at this time 
not to be able to be with you, or you able to be with 
me. Had I lost her, I would have been no where 
else but with you during your confinement. I have 
How passed five weeks without once going from home 

9 
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and without any company but for three or four of 
the days. Friends rarely stretch their kindness so far 
as ten miles. My Lord Boling broke and Mr. Bethel 
have not forgotten to visit me: the rest (except Mrs. 
Blount once) were contented to send messages. I 
never passed so melancholy a time, and now Mr. 
Congreve's death touches me nearly. It was twenty 
years and more that I have known him : Every year 
carries away something dear with it, till we outlive all 
tendernesses, and become wretched individuals agaia 
as we begun. Adieu ! This is my birth-day, and this 
is my reflection upon it t 

With added days if life give nothing new, 
But, like a sieve, let ev'ry pleasure through; 
Some joy still lost, as each vain year runs o'er, 
And all we gain, some sad reflection more! 
, Is this a birth-day ? — Tis, alas ! too clear, 
'Tis but the fun'ral of another year. 

Your, etc. 



LETTER XIV. 

TO THE HONOURABLE MRS. * 

June ao. 

"yy*E cannot omit taking this occasion to congratu- 
late you upon the increase of your family, for 
your cow is this morning very happily delivered of the 
better sort, I mean a female calf; she is as like her 
mother as she can stare. All knights errants pal- 
freys were distinguished by lofty names j we see no 
reason why a pastoral lady's sheep and calves should 
want names of the softer sounds : we have therefore 
given her the name of . Caesar's wife, Calfurnia : ima- 
gining, that as Romulus and Remus were suckled by 
a wolf, this Roman lady was suckled by a cow, from 
whence she took that name. In order to celebrate 

* Mrs. Howard, afterwards Lady Suffolk. 
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tliis birth-day, we had a cold dinner at Marble-hill s. 
Mrs. Susan offered us wine upon the occasion, and 
upon such an occasion we could not refuse it. Our 
entertainment consisted of flesh and fish, and the let- 
tuce of a Greek island called Cos. We have some 
thoughts of dining there to-morrow, to celebrate the 
day after the birth-day, and on Friday to celebrate 
the day after that, where we intend to entertain Dean 
Swift ; because we think your hall the most delightful 
room in the world, except that where you are. If it 
was not for you, we would forswear all courts; and 
really it is the most mortifying thing in nature, that 
we can neither get into the court to live with you, 
nor you get into the country to live with us ; so we 
will take up with what we can get that belongs to 
you, and make ourselves as happy as we can in your 
house. 

I hope we shall be brought into no worse com- 
pany, when you all come to Richmond : for what- 
ever our friend Gay may wish as to getting into 
court, I disclaim it, and dssire-ta see nothing^of the 
£Ourt but yourself, being wholly and solely 

Your, etc. 



LETTER XV. 

July 21. 

\ r OU have the same share in my memory that good 
tilings generally have ; I always know (when-* 
ever I reflect) that you should be in my mind; only 
I reflect too seldom. However, you ought to allow 
me the indulgence I allow all my friends (and if I did 
not, they would take it) in consideration that they 
have other avocations, which may prevent the proofs 
of their remembering me, though they preserve for me 

8 Mrs. Howard's house. 
VII. H 
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all the friendship and good-will which I deserve from 
them. In like manner I expect from you, that my 
past life of twenty years may be set against the omis- 
sion of (perhaps) one month : and if you complain 
of this to any other, 'tis you are in the spleen, and 
not I in the wrong. If you think this letter splenetic, 
consider I have just received the news of the death of 
a friend, whom I esteemed almost as many years as 
you ; poor Fenton. He died at Easthamstead, of in-* 
dolence and inactivity ; let it not be your fate, but 
use exercise. I hope the Duchess h will take care of 
you in this respect, and either make you gallop after 
her, or teize you enough at home to serve instead of 
exercise abroad. Mrs. Howard is so concerned about 
you, and so angry at me for not writing to you, and 
at Mrs. Blount for not doing the same, that I am 
piqued with jealousy and envy at you, and hate you 
as much as if you had a great place at court ; which 
you will confess a proper cause of envy and hatred, 
in any poet militant or un-pensioncd. But to set 
matters even, I own I love you ; and own, I am, as 
I ever was, and just as I ever shall be, 

Your, etc. 



LETTER XVL 

Dear Sir, Oct. 6, 1727. 

J HAVE many years ago magnified in my own mind, • 

and repeated to you, a ninth beatitude, added to 
the eighth in the Scripture ; " Blessed is he who ex- 
" pects nothing, for he shall never be disappointed." 
I could find in my heart to congratulate you on this 
happy dismission from all court dependance ; I dare 
say I shall find you the better and the honester man 
for it many years hence; very probably the health- 

h Of Queeosberry, 
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fuller and the chearfuller into the bargain. You are 
happily rid of many cursed ceremonies, as well as of 
many ill or vicious habits, of which few or no men 
escape the infection, who are hackneyed and tramelled 
in the ways of a court. Princes indeed, and Peers 
(the lackies of Princes), and Ladies (the fools of 
Peers), will smile on you the less ; but men of worth, 
and real friends, will look on you the better. There 
is a thing, the only thing which Kings and Queens 
cannot give you, (for they have it not to give,) 
Liberty, and which is worth all they have ; which, as 
yet, I thank God, Englishmen need not ask from their 
hands. You will enjoy that , and your own integrity, 
and the satisfactory consciousness of having not merited 
such graces from courts as are bestowed only on the 
mean, servile, flattering, interested, and undeserving. 
The only steps to the favour of the great are such, 
complacencies, such compliances, such distant de- 
corums, as delude them in their vanities, or engage 
them in their passions. He is their greatest favourite 
who is the falsest ; and when a man by such vile 
gradations arrives at the height of grandeur and 
power, he is then at best but in a circumstance to be 
hated, and in a condition to be hanged, for serving 
their ends : so many a minister has found it ! 

I believe you did not want advice in the letter you 
sent by my Lord Grantham ; I presume you writ 
it not, without : and you could not have better, 
if I guess right at the person who agreed to your 
doing it s in respect to any decency you ought to 
observe : for I take that person to be a perfect judge 
of decencies and forms. I am not without fears even 
on that person's account : I think it a bad omen ; 
but what have I to do with court-omens? Dear 

Gay, adieu. I can only add a plain uncourtly speech : 

« 

'This relates to the death of George I. and the succession of 
Gay's patrons, the Prince and Princess, to the throne, from whom 
Jie expected preferment. 

H 2 
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While you are nobody's servant, you may be any 
one's friend ; and, as such, I embrace you, in all 
conditions of life. While I have a shilling, you shall 
have six-pence, nay eight-pence, if I can contrive . 
to live upon a groat. I am faithfully 

Your, etc. 



LETTER XVII. 

MR. GAY TO MR. POPE. 

Aug. 2, 1728. 

,r pWAS two or three weeks ago that I writ you a 
letter ; I might indeed have done it sooner ; I 
thought of you every post-day upon that account, and 
every other day upon some account or other. I must 
beg you to give Mrs. B. my sincere thanks for her 
kind way of thinking of me, which I have heard of 
more than once from our friend at court, who seemed, 
in the letter she writ, to be in high health and spirits. 
Considering the multiplicity of pleasures and delights 
that one is over-run with in those places, I wonder 
how any body had health and spirit enough to sup- 
port tjiem : I am heartily glad she has, and when- 
ever I hear so, I find it contributes to mine. You 
see I am not free from dependence, though I have 
less attendance than I had formerly * % for a great deal 
of my own welfare still depends upon hers. Is the 
widow's house to be disposed of yet ? I have not 
given up my pretensions to the Dean : if it was to be 
parted with, I wish one of us had it ; I hope you wish 
so too, and that Mrs. Blount and Mrs. Howard wish 
the same, and for the very same reason that I wish it. 
All I could hear of you of late hath been by adver- 
tisements in news-papers, by which one would think 
the race of Curls was multiplied ; and by the indig- 
nation such fellows show against you, that you have 
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more merit than any body alive could have. Homer 
himself hath not been worse used by the French. 
I am to tell you that the Duchess makes you her 
compliments, and is always inclined to like any thing 
you do; that Mr.Congreve admires, with me, your 
fortitude, and loves, not envies, your performance ; 
for we are not dunces. Adieu. 



LETTER XVIII. 

April 1 8, 173c. 

JF my friendship were as effectual as it is sincere, 
you would be one of those people who would be 
vastly advantaged and enriched by it. I ever honoured 
those Popes who were most famous for Nepotism, 'tis 
a sign that the old fellows loved somebody, which is 
not usual in such advanced years. And I now honour 
Sir Robert Walpole for nis extensive bounty and 
goodness to his private friends and relations. But it 
vexes me to the heart when I reflect, that my friend- 
ship is so much less effectual than theirs ; nay so 
utterly useless, that it cannot give you any thing, not 
even a dinner at this distance, nor help tne General, 
whom I greatly love, to catch one fish. My only con- 
solation is to think you happier than myself, and to 
begin to envy you, which is next to hating you (an 
excellent remedy for love). How comes it tnat Pro- 
vidence has been so unkind to me, (who am a greater 
object of compassion than any fat man alive,) that I 
am forced to drink wine, while you riot in water, pre- 
pared with oranges by the hand of the Duchess of 
Queensberry ? that I am condemned to live by a high- 
way side, bke an old patriarch, receiving all guests, 
where my portico (as Virgil has it) 

Mane salutantura tot is vomit xdibus undanv, 
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while you are wrapt into the Idalian groves, sprinkled 
with rose-water, and live in burrage, balm, and bur- 
net, up to the chin, with the Duchess of Queensberry ? 
that I am doomed to the drudgery of dining at court 
with the ladies in waiting at Windsor, while you are 
happily banished with the Duchess of Queensberry? 
So partial is fortune in her dispensations ! for I de- 
served ten times more to be banished than you, and I 
know some ladies who merit it better than even her 
Grace. After this I must not name any, who dare do 
so much for you as to send you their services. But 
one there is, who exhorts me often to write to you, 
I suppose, to prevent or excuse her not doing it her- 
self ; she seems^(for that is all I'll say for a courtier) 
to wish you mighty well. Another, who is no cour- 
tier, frequently mentions you, and does certainly wish 
you well. — I fancy, after all, they both do so. 

I writ to Mr. Fortescue, and told him the pains^ 
you took to see him. The Dean is well ; I have had 
many accounts of him from Irish evidence, but only 
two letters these four months, in both which you are 
mentioned kindly : he is in the north of Ireland, 
doing I know not what, with I know not whom. Mr. 
Cleland always speaks of you : he is at Tunbridge, 
wondering at the superior carnivoracity of our friend : 
he plays now with the old Duchess, nay dines with 
her, after she has won all his money. Other news I 
know not, but that Counsellor Bickford has hurt 
himself, and has the strongest walking-staff I ever 
saw. He intends speedily to make you a visit with it 
at Amesbury. I am my Lord Duke's, my Lady 
Duchess's, Mr, Dormer's, General Dormer's, and 

Your, etc. 
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LETTER XIX. 

Sept. II, 1730, 

J MAY with great truth return your speech, that I 
think of you daily; oftener indeed than is con- 
sistent with the character of a reasonable man, who is 
rather to make himself easy with the things and men 
that -are about him, than uneasy for those which he 
wants. And you, whose absence is in a manner per- 
petual to me, ought rather to be remembered as a 
good man gone, than breathed after as one living* 
You are taken from us here to be laid up in a more 
blessed state with spirits of a higher kind : such I 
reckon his Grace and her Grace, since their banish- 
ment from an earthly court to a heavenly one, in each 
other and their friends ; for, I conclude, none but true 
friends will consort or associate with them afterwards. 
I can't but look upon myself (so unworthy as a man 
of Twit'nam seems, to be ranked with such rectified 
and sublimated beings as you) as a separated spirit too 
from courts and courtly fopperies. But, I own, not 
altogether so divested of terrene matter, not altoge- 
ther so spiritualized, as to be worthy of admission to 
your depths of retirement and contentment. I am 
tugged back to the world and its regards too often ; 
and no wonder, when my retreat is but ten miles from 
the capital. I am within ear-shot of reports, within 
the vortex of lies and censures. I hear sometimes of 
the lampooners of beauty, the calumniators of virtue, 
the jokers at reason and religion. I presume these are 
creatures and things as unknown to you, as we of 
this dirty orb are to the inhabitants of the planet 
Jupiter ; except a few fervent prayers reach you on 
the wings of the post, from two or three of your 
zealous votaries at this distance ; as one Mrs. H; who 
lifts up her heart now and then to you, from the 
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midst of the Colluvies and sink of human greatness at 

W r ; one Mrs. B. that fancies you may remember 

her while you lived in your mortal and too transitory 
state at Petersham ; one Lord B. who admired the 
Duchess before she grew a goddess ; and a few others. 

To descend now to tell you what are our wants, 
our complaints, and our miseries here ; I must seri- 
ously say, the loss of any one good woman is too 
great to be born easily: and poor Mrs. Rollinson, 
though a private woman, was such. Her hufband is 
gone into Oxfordshire very melancholy, and thence to 
the Bath, to live on, for such is our fate, and duty. 
Adieu. Write to me as often as you will, and (to 
encourage you ) I will write as seldom as if you did 
not. Believe me Your, etc. 



LETTER XX. 

Dear Sir, Octoher i, 1750. 

I AM something like the sun at this season, with- 
drawing from the world, but meaning it mighty 
well, and resolving to shine whenever I can again. But 
I fear the clouds of a long winter will overcome me to 
such a degree, that any body will take a farthing 
candle for a better guide, and more serviceable com- 
panion. My friends may remember my brighter days, 
but will think (like the Irishman) that the moon is a 
better thing when once I am gone. I don't say this 
with any allusion to my poetical capacity as a son of 
Apollo, but in my companionable one, (if you'll suffer 
me to use a phrase of the Earl of Clarendon's) for I 
shall see or be seen of few of you this winter. I am 
grown too faint to do any good, or to give any plea- 
sure. I not only, as Dryden finely says, feel my 
notes decay as a poet, but feel my spirits flag as a 
companion, and shall return again to where I first 
began, my books. I have been putting my library 
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in order, and enlarging the chimney in it, with equal 
intention to warm my mind and body (if I can) to 
some life. A friend (a woman friend, God help 
me ! ) with whom I have spent three or four hours a. 
day these fifteen years, advised me to pass more time 
in my studies : I reflected, she must have found some 
reason for this admonition, and concluded she would 
complete all her kindnesses to me by returning me to 
the employment I am fittest for; conversation with 
the dead, the old, and the worm-eaten. m 

Judge therefore if I might not treat you . as a beati-* 
fied spirit, comparing, your life with my stupid state.. 
For as to my living at Windsor with the ladies, etc. it 
is all a dream ; I was there but two nights, and all the 
day out of that compapy. I shall certainly make as 
little court to others as they do to me ; and that will 
be none at all. My fair-weather friends of the Summer 
are going away for London, and I shall see them and 
the butterflies together, if I live till next year which. 
I would not desire to do, if it were only for their sakes^ 
But we that are writers, ought to love posterity, that 
posterity may love us ; and I would willingly live to 
see the children of the present race, merely in hope 
they may be a little wiser than their parents. 

I am, etc. 

* 

LETTER XXL. 

JT is true, that I write to you very seldom, and 
have no pretence of writing which satisfies me, 
because I have nothing to say that can give you much 
pleasure: only merely that I am in being, which in 
truth is of little consequence to one from whose con- 
versation I am cut off by such accidents or engage- 
ments as separate us. I continue, and ever shall, to 
wish you all good and happiness ; I wish that some 
luc ky event might set you in a state of. ease and inde- 
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pendency all at once ! And that I might live to see you 
as happy as this silly world and fortune can make 
any one. Are we never to live together more, as once 
we did ? I find my life ebbing apace, and my affec- 
tions strengthening as my age increases ; not that I 
am worse, but better, in my health than last winter ; 
but my mind finds no amendment nor improvement, 
nor support to lean upon, from those about me : and 
so I find myself leaving the world, as fast as it leaves 
me. Companions I have enough, friends few, and 
those too warm in the concerns of the world, for me 
to bear pace with ; or else so divided from me, that 
they are but like the dead whose remembrance I hold 
in honour. Nature, temper, and habit from my youth 
made me have but one strong desire : all other ambi- 
tions, my person, education, constitution, religion, etc. 
conspired to remove far from me. That desire was, 
to fix and preserve a few lasting, dependable friend- 
ships : and the accidents which have disappointed me 
in it, have put a period to all my aims. So I am 
sunk into an idleness, which makes me neither care nor 
labour to be noticed by the rest of mankind ; I pro- 
pose no rewards to myself, and why should I take 
any sort of pains ? Here I sit and sleep, and probably 
here I shall sleep till I sleep for ever, like the old man 
of Verona. I hear of what passes in the busy world 
with so little attention, that I forget it the next day ; 
and as to the learned world, there is nothing passes in 
it. I have no more to add, but that I am, with the 
same truth as ever, Your, etc. 



LETTER XXII. 

October 23, 1730. 

YOUR letter is a very kind one, but I can't say so 
pleasing to me as many of yours have been, 
through the account you give of the dejection of your 
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spirits. I wish the too constant use of water does 
not contribute to it ; I find Dr. Arbuthnot and ano- 
ther very knowing physician of that opinion. I also 
wish you were not so totally immersed in the country ; 
I hope your return to town will be a prevalent remedy 
against the evil of too much recollection/ I wish it 
partly for my own sake. We have lived little toge- 
ther of late, and we want to be physicians for one 
another. It is a remedy that agreed very well with 
us both, for many years, and I fancy our constitutions 
would mend upon the old medicine of studio rum simili- 
tudoy etc. I believe we both of us want whetting ; * 
there are several here who will do you that good office, 
merely for the love of wit, which seems to be bidding 
the town a long and last adieu. I can tell you of no 
one thing worth reading, or seeing : the whole age 
seems resolved to justify the Dunciad, and it may 
stand for a public epitaph or monumental inscription 
like that at Thermopylae, on a whole people perished! 
There may indeed be a wooden image or two of 
poetry set up, to preserve the memory that there once 
were bards in Britain ; and (like the giants in Guild- 
hall) shew the bulk and bad taste of our ancestors: 
at present the poor laureat k and Stephen Duck serve 
for this purpose ; a drunken sot of a parson holds forth 
the emblem of Inspiration, and an honest industrious 
thresher not unaptly represents Pains and Labour* I 
hope this phenomenon of Wiltshire has appeared at 
Amesbury, or the Duchess will be thought insensible 
to all bright qualities and exalted geniuses, in court 
and country alike. But he is a harmless man, and 
therefore I am glad. 

This is all the news talked of at court, but it will 
please you better to hear that Mrs. Howard talks of 
you, though not in the same breath with the thresher, 
as they do of me. By the way, have you seen, or con- 

» 

■ 

k Eusden. 
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versed with Mr, Chubb, who is a wonderful phajno- 
fhenon of Wiltshire ? I have read through his whole 
volume with admiration of the writer ; though not 
always with approbation of the doctrine. I have past 
just three days in London in four months, two at 
Windsor, half an one at Richmond, and have not 
taken one excursion into any other country. Judge 
now whether I can live in my Jibrary. Adieu. Live 
mindful of one of your first friends, who will be so 
till the last. Mrs. Blount deserves your remembrance, 
for she never forgets you, and wants nothing of being 
a friend. 

I beg the Duke and her Graced acceptance of my 
services : the contentment you express in their com- 
pany pleases me, though it be the bar to my own, in 
dividing you from us. I am ever very truly 

Your, etc. 



LETTER XXIII. 

# 

October a, 173a. 

$IR Clem. Cottrel tells me you will shortly come to 
town. We begin to want comfort in a few friends 
about us, while the winds whistle and the waters 
roar. The sun gives us a parting look, but 'tis a cold 
one : we are ready to change those distant favours of 
a lofty beauty, for a gross material fire that warms 
and comforts more. I wish you could be here till your 
family come to town ; you'll live more innocently, 
and kill fewer harmless creatures, nay none, except by 
you proper deputy, the butcher. It is fit for con- 
science sake, that you should come to town, and that 
the Duchess should stay in the country, where no inno- 
cents of another species may suffer by her. I hope she 
never goes to church : the Duke should lock you 
both up, and less harm would be done. I advise you 
to make man your game, hunt and beat about here for 

12 
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coxcombs, and truss up rogues in satire : I fancy they'll 
turn to a good account, if you can produce them fresh , 
or make them keep : and their relations will come, 
and buy their bodies of you. 

The death of Wilks leaves Cibber without a col- 
league, absolute and perpetual dictator of the stage, 
though indeed while he lived he was but as Bibulus 
to Csesar. However, ambition finds something to be 
gratified with in a mere name ; or else, God have 
mercy upon poor ambition ! Here is a dead vacation 
at present, no politics at court, no trade in town, 
nothing stirring but poetry. Every man, and every 
boy, is writing verses on the Royal Hermitage 1 : I 
hear the Queen is at a loss which to prefer ; but, for 
my own part, I like none so well as Mr. Poyntz's in 
Latin. You would oblige my Lady Suffolk if you 
tried your muse on this occasion. I am sure I would 
do as much for the Duchess of Queensberry, if she 
desired it. Several of your friends assure me it is 
expected from you : one should not bear in mind, all 
one's life, any little indignity one receives from a 
court ; and therefore I am in hopes, neither her Grace 
will hinder you, nor you decline it. 

The volume of Miscellanies is just published, which 
concludes all our fooleries of that kind. All your 
friends remember you, and, I assure you, no one more 
than Your, etc. 

LETTER XXIV. 

FROM MR. GAY TO MR. POPE. 

October 7, 1 73*. 

Jj AM at last returned from my Somersetshire expe- 
dition 01 , but since my return I cannot so much boast 
of my health as before I went, for I am frequently out 

1 Built by Quefen Caroline at Richmond. 

m To Orchard-Wyndham, the seat of Sir William Wyndham. , 

VOL. VII. I 
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of order with my colical complaints, so as to make me 
uneasy and dispirited, though not to any violent de- 
gree. The reception we met with, and the little 
-excursions we made, were every way agreeable. I 
think the country abounds with beautiful prospects. 
Sir William Wyndham is at present amusing himself 
with some real improvements, and a great many vision- 
ary castles. We are often entertained with sea-views, 
and sea-fish, and were at some places in the neigh- 
bourhood, among which I was mightily pleased with 
Dunster-Castle, near Minehead. It stands upon a 
great eminence, and hath a prospect of that town, with 
an extensive view of the Bristol channel, in which are 
seen two small islands called the Steep Holms and Flat 
Holms, and on t'other side we could plainly distinguish 
the divisions of fields in the Welsh coast. All this 
journey I performed on horseback, and I am very much 
disappointed that at present I feel myself so little 
the better for it. I have indeed followed riding and 
exercise for three months successively, and really think 
I was as well without it ; so that I begin to fear the 
illness I have so long and so often complained of, is 
inherent in my constitution, and Aat I have nothing 
for it but patience n + 

As to your advice about writing panegyric, 'tis 
what I have not frequently done. I have indeed done 
it sometimes against my judgment and inclinations, 
and I heartily repent -of it. And at present, as I have 
no desire of reward, and see no just reason of praise, 
I think I had better let it alone. There are flatter- 
ers good enough to be found, and I would not inter- 
fere in any gentleman's profession, I have seen no 
verses on these sublime occasions ; so that I have no 
emulation let the patrons enjoy the authors, and the 
authors their patrons, for I know myself unworthy. 

I am, etc 

■ Mr. Gay died the November following, at the Duke of 
Qaa eiMfe flBrv T fi house in -London, aced ajS veacs. 
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LETTER XXV. 

MR. CLELAND TO MR. GAY, 

December 16, 1731. 

J AM astonished at the complaints occasioned by tt 
late Epistle to the Earl of Burlington ; and I should 
be afflicted were there the least just ground for them. 
Had the writer attacked vice at a time when it is not 
only tolerated but triumphant, and so far from being 
concealed as a defect, that it is proclaimed with osten- 
tation as a merit ; I should have been apprehensive of 
the consequence : had he satyrized gamesters of a 
hundred thousand pounds fortune, acquired by such 
methods as are in daily practice, and almost univer- 
sally encouraged : had he over-warmly defended the 
religion of his country, against such books as come* 
from every press, are publicly vended in every shop* 
and greedily bought by almost every riank of men £ 
or had he called our excellent weekly writers by the 
same names which they openly bestow on the greatest 
men in the ministry, and out of the ministry, for 
which they are all unpunished, and most rewarded : 
in any of these cases, indeed, I might have judged him 
too presumptuous, and perhaps have trembled for 
his rashness. 

I could not but hope better from this small and 
modest Epistle, which attacks no vice whatsoever ; 
which deals only in folly, and not folly in general, 
but a single species of it ; that only branch, for the 
opposite excellency to which the noble Lord to whom 
it is written must necessarily be celebrated. I fancied 
it might escape censure, especially seeing how ten- 
derly these follies are treated, and really less accused 
than apologized for* 

Yet hence the poor are cloath'd, the hungry fed, 
Health to himself, and to his infants bread 
The labVer bears. 

I 2 
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Is this such a crime, that to impute it to a man must 
be a grievous offence ? 'Tis an innocent folly, and 
much more beneficent than the want of it ; for ill 
taste employ? more hands, and diffuses expence more 
than a good one. Is it a moral defeA ? No, it is 
but a natural one, a want of taste. It is what the 
best good man living may be liable to. The worthiest 
peer may live exemplarily in an ill-favoured house, and 
the best reputed citizen be pleased with a vile garden. 
I thought (I say) the author had the common liberty 
to observe a defect, and to compliment a friend for a 
quality that distinguishes him: which I know not 
how any quality should do, if we were not to remark 
that it was wanting in others. 

- But, they say, the satire is personal. I thought it 
could not be so, because all its reflections are on 
things. His reflections are not on the man, but his 
house, garden, etc. Nay, he respects (as one may 
say) the persons of the Gladiator, the Nile, and the 
Triton : he is only sorry to see them (as he might be 
to see any of his friends) ridiculous by being in the 
wrong place, and in bad company. Some fancy, that 
to say a thing is personal, is the same as to say it is 
unjust, not considering, that nothing can be just that 
is not personal. I am afraid that " all such writings 
" and discourses as touch no man, will mend no 
" man." The good-natured, indeed, are apt to be 
alarmed at any thing like satire ; and the guilty readily 
concur with the weak for a plain reason, because the 
vicious look upon folly as their frontier : 

Jam proximus ardet 
Ucalcgon, 

No wonder those who know ridicule belongs to them* 
find an inward consolation in moving it from them- 
selves as far as they can ; and it is never so far, as 
when they cari get it fixed on the best characters. 
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No wonder those who are food for satirists should rail 
at them as creatures of prey ; every beast born for 
our use would be ready to call a man so. 

I know no remedy, unless people in our age would 
as little frequent the theatres, as they begin to do the 
churches ; unless comedy were forsaken, satire silent, 
and every man left to do what seems good in his own 
eyes, as if there were no king, no priest, no poet, in 
Israel. ' 

But I find myself obliged to touch a point, on 
which I must be more serious ; it well deserves I 
should : I mean the malicious application of the cha- 
racter of Timon, which, I will boldly say, they would 
impute to the person the most different in the world 
from a man-hater, to the person whose taste and en- 
couragement of wit have often been shewn in the 
lightest place. The author of that epistle must cer- 
tainly think so, if he has the same opinion of his own 
merit as authors generally have ; for he has been dis- 
tinguished by this very person. 

Why, in God's name, must a portrait, apparently 
collected from twenty different men, be applied to one 
only ? Has it his eye ? no, it is very unlike. Has it 
his nose or mouth ? no, they are totally differing. What 
then, I beseech you ? Why, it has the mole on his 
chin. Very well ; but must the picture therefore be 
his, and has no other man that blemish ? 

Could there be a more melancholy instance how 
much the taste of the public is vitiated, and turns the 
most salutary and seasonable physic into poison, than 
if amidst the blaze of a thousand bright qualities in 
a great man, they should only remark there is a 
shadow about him ; as what eminence is without ? 
I am confident the author was incapable of imputing 
any such to one, whose whole life (to use his own ex- 
pression in print of him) is a continued series of good 
and generous actions. 

i 3 
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I know no man who would be more concerned, if 
he gave the least pain or offence to any innocent per- 
son ; and none who would be less concerned, if the 
satire were challenged by any one at whom he would 
really aim it. If ever that happens, I dare engage he 
will own it, with all the freedom of one whose cen- 
sures are just, and who sets his name to them. 
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TO AND FROM 

SEVERAL PERSONS, 

From the Year 1731 to 1732. 



LETTER I. 

TO THE EARL OF BURLINGTON. 

My Lord, March 7, 1 73 u 

'PHE clamour raised about my Epistle to you could 
not give me so much pain, as I received pleasure 
in seeing the general zeal of the world in the cause of 
a great man who is beneficent, and the particular 
warmth of your Lordship in that of a private man 
who is innocent. 

It was not the poem that deserved this from you ; 
for as I had the honour to be your friend, I could not 
treat you quite like a poet : but sure the writer de- 
served more candour, even from those who knew him 
not, than to promote a report, which, in regard to 
that noble person, was impertinent ; in regard to me, 
villanous. Yet I had no great cause to wonder, 
that a character belonging to twenty should be ap- 
plied to one ; since, by that means, nineteen would 
escape the ridicule. 
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I was too well content with my knowledge of that 
noble person's opinion in this affair, to trouble the 
public about it. But since malice and mistake are 
so long a-dying, I have taken the opportunity of a 
third edition to declare his belief, not only of my 
innocence but of their malignity ; of the former of 
which my own heart is as conscious, as, I fear, some 
of theirs must be of the latter. His humanity feels a 
concern for the injury done to me, while his greatness 
of mind can bear with indifference the insult offered to 
himself \ 

However, my Lord, I own, that critics of this sort 
can intimidate me, nay half incline me to write no< 
more : that would be making the town a compliment 
which, I think, it deserves; and which some, I am 
sure, would take very kindly. This way of satire 
is dangerous, as long as slander raised by fools of the 
lowest rank, can find any countenance from those of 
a higher. Even from the conduct shewn on this oc- 
casion, I have learnt there are some who would rather 
be wicked than ridiculous ; and therefore it may be 
safer to attack vices than follies. I will therefore 
leave my betters in the quiet poffeflion of their idols, 
their groves, and their high-places ; and change my 
subjedt from their pride to their meanness, from their 
vanities to their miseries ; and, as the only certain way 
to avoid misconstructions, to lessen offence, and not to 
multiply ill-natured applications, I may probably, in 
my next, make use of real names instead of fictitious 
ones. I am, 

My Lord, 

Your most affeftionate, etc. 

3 Alludes to the letter the Duke of Chandos wrote to Mr. Pope 
on this occasion. 
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LETTER XL 

1 

• Cirencester. 

JT is a true saying, that misfortunes alone prove one's 
friendship ; they shew us not only that of other 
people for us, but our own for them. We hardly 
know ourselves any otherwise. I feel my being 
forced to this Bath journey as a misfortune ; and to 
follow my own welfare preferably to those I love, is 
indeed a new thing to me : my health has not usually 
got the better of my tendernesses and affections. I 
set out with a heavy heart, wishing I had done this 
thing the last season : for every day I defer it, the 
more I am in danger of that accident which I dread 
the most, my mother's death (especially should it hap- 
pen while I am away). And another refleftion pains 
me, that I have never, since I knew you, been so long 
separated from you, as I now must be. Methinks we 
live to be more and more strangers, and every year 
teaches you to live without me. This absence may, 
I fear, make my return less welcome and less wanted 
to you, than once it seemed, even after but a fortnight. 
Time ought not in reason to diminish friendship, when 
it confirms the truth of it by experience. 

The journey has a good deal disordered me, notwith- 
standing my resting place at Lord Bathurst's. My 
Lord is too much tor me, he walks, and is in spirits 
aU day long ; I rejoice to see him so. It is a right 
distinction, that I am happier in seeing my friends so 
many degrees above me, be it in fortune, health, or 
pleasures, than I cfan be in sharing either with them : 
for in these sort of enjoyments I cannot keep pace 
with them, any more than I can walk with a stronger 
man. I wonder to find I am a companion for npnc 

b To Martha Blount. 
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but old men, and forget that I am not a young fellow- 
myself. The worst is, that reading and writing, 
which I have still the greatest relish for, are growing 
painful to my eyes. But if I can preserve the good 
opinion of one or two friends, to such a degree, as to 
have their indulgence to my weaknesses, I will not 
complain of life : and if I could live to see you con- 
sult your ease and quiet, by becoming independent on 
those who will never help you to either, I doubt not 
of finding the latter part ot my life pleasanter than the 
former, or present. My uneasinesses of body I can 
bear ; my chief uneasiness of mind is m your regard. 
You have a temper that would make you easy and 
beloved, (which is all the happiness one needs to wish 
in this world,) and content with moderate things. All 
your point is not to lose that temper by sacrificing 
yourself to others, out of a mistaken tenderness* 
which hurts you, and profits not them. And this you. 
must do soon, or it will be too late : habit will make 
it as hard for you to live independent, as for L — to 
live out of a court. 

You must excuse me for observing what I think 
any defect in you : you grow too indolent, and give 
thinga up too easily : which would be otherwise, when, 
you found and felt yourself your own : spirits would 
come in, as ill-usage went out. While you live under 
a kind of perpetual dejection and oppression, nothing 
at all belongs to you, not your own humour j nor your 
own sense* 

You can't conceive how much you would find reso- 
lution rise, and cheerfulness grow upon you, if you'd 
once try to live independent for two or three months.. 
I never think tenderly of you but this comes across me,, 
and therefore excuse my repeating it, for whenever I 
do not, I dissemble half that I think of you. Adieu* 
pray write, and be particular about your health. 
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LETTER III.c 

YOUR letter dated at nine a clock on Tuesday 
(night, I suppose) has sunk me quite. Yesterday 
I hoped ; and yesterday I sent you a line or two for 
our poor friend Gay, inclosed in a few words to you ; 
about twelve or one a clock you should have had it- 
I am troubled about that, though the present cause of 
our trouble be so much greater d . Indeed I want a 
friend, to help me to bear it better. We want each 
other. I bear a hearty share with Mrs. Howard, who 
has lost a man of a most honest heart ; so honest an 
one, that I wish her master 0 had none less honest 
about him. The world after all is a little pitiful 
thing ; not performing any one promise it makes us, 
for the future, and every day taking away and annul- 
ling the joys of the past. Let us comfort one another, 
and if possible, study to add as much more friendship 
to each other, as death has deprived us of in him : I 
promise you more and more of mine, which will be 
xhe way to deserve more and more of yours- 

I purposely avoid saying more. The subject is 
beyond writing upon f beyond cure or ease by reason or 
reflection, beyond all but one thought, that it is the 
will of God. 

So will the death of my mother be ! which now I 
tremble at, now resign to, now bring close to me, now 
set farther off ; every day alters, turns me about, and 
confuses my whole frame of mind. Her dangerous 
distemper is again returned, her fever coming onward 
again, though less in pain ; for which last however I 
thank God. 

c To the same. 

d Mr. Gay's death, which happened in Nov. 1 732, at the Duke 
«f Qucensberry's house in London, aged 46. 
* George IL 

t2 
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I am unfeignedly tired of the world, and receive 
nothing to be called a pleasure in it, equivalent to 
countervail either the death of one I have so long 
lived with, or of one I have 60 long lived for. I have 
nothing left but to turn my thoughts to one comfort ; 
the last we usually think of, though the only one we 
should hi wisdom depend upon, in such a disappointing 
place as this. I sit in her room, and she is always 
present before me, but when I sleep. I wonder I am 
so well: I have shed many tears, but now I weep at 
nothing. I would above all things see you, and think 
it would comfort you to see me so equal-tempered and 
so quiet. But pray dine here ; you may, and she 
know nothing of it, for she dozes much, and we tell 
her of no earthly thing, lest it run in her mind, which 
often trifles have done. If Mr. Bethel had time, I 
wish he were your companion hither. Be as much as 
you can with each other: be assured I love you both, 
and be farther assured, that friendship will increase as 
I live on. 



LETTER IV. 

TO MR. CHRISTOPHER PITT. 

Twitenham, near Hampton -Court, 
w SlR, July 23, 1726. 

" 1 RECEIVED a letter from you with satisfac- 1 
u tion, having long been desirous of any occasion 
u of testifying my regard for you, and particularly of 
u acknowledging the pleasure your version of Vida's 
u Poetick had afforded me. I had it not indeed from 
" your bookseller, but read it with eagerness, & think 
c< it both a correct and a spirited translation. I am 
" pleased to have been (as you tell me) y c occasion 
M of y r undertaking that work : that is some sort 
u of merit ; & if I have any in me, it really consists 
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K in an earnest desire to promote & produce, as far 
u as I can, that of others. But as to my being y c 
w publisher, or any way concerned in reviewing or re- 
u commending of Lintot's Miscellany, it is what I 
" never did in my life, tho' he (like y c rest of his 
<c tribe) makes a very free use of my name. He has 
u often reprinted my things, & so scurvily, that, find- 
M ing he was doing so again, I corrected y e sheets, as 
<c far as they went, of my own only : And, being 
u told by him, y* he had 2 or 3 copies of yours, 
cc ( w ch y OU j^d formerly sent me (as he said) thro* 
u his hands,) I obliged him to write for y r consent, 
u before he made use of 'em. This was all : y r second 
" book he has just now delivered to me, y c inscrip- 
u tion of w ch to myself I will take care he shall leave 
" out, & either return y e rest of your verses to him, 
" or not, as you shall like best. I am obliged to you, 
M S r , for expressing a much higher opinion of me 
u than I know I deserve : the freedom with w ch 
" you write is yet what obliges and pleases me more ; 
" & it is with sincerity that I say, I w d rather be 
u thought by every ingenious man in y e world, his 
4< servant, than his rival. 

" I am very much yours, 

" A. POPE." 

* 

N. B. In a letter from Mr. Spence to Mr. Pitt, 
dated Twickenham, August 2, 1728, is the following 
postcript : 

" Sir, I take this opportunity of assuring you, 
• you have at the place from whence this letter is 
4< dated, a friend and servant, 

" A. POPE f .» 
i Our author's mode of spelling is minutely copied in this letter. 
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LETTER V. 

TO HUGH BETHEL, ESQ. 
i fc July 12,1725. 

J ASSURE you unfeignedly any memorial of your 
good-nature and friendliness is most welcome to me, 
who knew those tenders of affection from you are not 
like the common traffic of compliments and profes- 
sions, which most people only give that they may 
receive ; and is at best a commerce of vanity, if not 
of falsehood. I am happy in not immediately wanting 
the sort of good offices you offer : but if I did want 
them, I should not think myself unhappy in receiving 
them at your hands : this really is some compliment, 
for I would rather most men did me a small injury, 
than a kindness. I know your humanity, and, allow 
me to say, I love and value you for it : 'tis a much 
better ground of love and value, than all the qualities 
I see the. world so fond of : they generally admire in 
the wrong place, and generally most admire the things 
they don't comprehend, or the things they can never 
be the better for. Very few can receive pleasure or 
advantage from wit which they seldom taste, or learn- 
ing which they seldom understand, much less from, the 
quality, high birth, or shining circumstances of those 
to whom they profess esteem, and who will always 
remember how much they are their inferiors. But 
humanity and sociable virtues are what every creature 
wants every day, and still wants more the longer he 
lives, #nd most the very moment he dies. It is 31 
travelling either in a ditch or on a terrace ; we should 
walk in tne common way, where others are continually 
passing on the same level, to make the journey of life 
supportable by bearing one another company in the 
came circumstances. — - Let me know how I may cor- 
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iiejr over the Odysseys for your amusement in your 
journey, that you may compare your own travels with 
those of Ulysses ; I am sure yours are undertaken 
upon a more disinterested, and therefore a more heroic 
motive. Far be the omen from you, of returning as 
he did, alone, without saving a friend. 

There is lately printed a book wherein all human 
virtue is reduced to one test, that of truth, and branched 
out in every instance of our duty to God and man. 
If you have not seen it, you must, and I will send it 
together with the Odyssey. The very women read it, 
and pretend to be charmed with that beauty which 
they generally think the least of. They make as 
much ado about truths since this book appeared, a* 
they did about health when Dr. Cheyne's came out ? 
and will doubtless be as constant in the pursuit of one^ 
as of the other. Adieu. 



LETTER vr. 

TO THE SAME. 

Aug. 9, n%6. 



as yourself * r their number is not so great as to 
confound one's memory.. Nor ought you to decline 
writing to me, upon an imagination, that I am much 
employed by other people. For though my house is 
like the house of a patriarch of old, standing by the 
highway side, and receiving all travellers, nevertheless 
I seldom go to bed without the reflection, that one's 
chief business is to be really at home : and I agree 
with you in your opinion of company, amusements,, 
and all the silly things which mankind would fain 
make pleasures of, when in truth they are labour and 
sorrow* 
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I condole with you on the death of your relation* 
the E. of C. g as on the fate of a mortal man. 
Esteem I never had for him, but concern and hu- 
manity I had : the latter was due to the infirmity of 
his last period, though the former was not due to the 
triumphant and vain part of his course. He certainly 
knew himself best at last, and knew best the little 
value of others, whose neglect of him, whom they so 
grossly followed and flattered in the former scene of 
his life, shewed them as worthless as they could ima- 
gine him to be, were he all that his worst enemies be- 
lieved of him. For my own part, I am sorry for his 
death, and wish he had lived long enough to see so 
much of the faithlessness of the world, as to have been 
above the mad ambition of governing such wretches as 
be must have found it to be composed of. 

Though you could have no great value for thia 
great man, yet acquaintance itself, the custom of see- 
ing the face, or entering under the roof, of one that 
walks along with us in tne common way of the world, 
is enough to create a wish at least for his being above 
ground, and a degree of uneasiness at his removal. 
'Tis the loss of an object familiar to us: I should 
hardly care to have an old post pulled up, that I re- 
membered ever since I was a child. . And add to this 
the reflection (in the case of such as were not the best 
of their species) what their condition in another life 
may be, it is yet a more important motive for our 
concern and compassion. To say the truth, either in 
the case of death or life, almost every body and every 
thing is a cause or object for humanity, even prospe- 
rity itself, and health itself; so many weak, pitiful 
incidentals attend on them* 

I am sorry any relation of yours is ill, whoever it 
be, for you don't name the person. But I conclude 

8 William, Earl pf Cadogan, Viscount Cavesham. He died 
July 17, 1726. 
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it is one of those to whose ho uses, you tell me, you 
are going, for I know no invitation with you is so 
strong as when any one is in distress, or in want of 
your assistance : the strongest proof in the world of 
this was your attendance on the late Earl. I have 
been very melancholy for the loss of Mr. Blount h . 
Whoever has any portion of good-nature will suffer 
on these occasions : but a good mind rewards its own» 
sufferings. I hope to trouble you as little afr possible, 
if it be my fate to go before you. I am of old En- 
nius's mind, Nemo me decoret lachrymis. — I am but a 
lodger here : this is not an abiding city, I am only to 
stay out my lease 5 for what has perpetuity and mortal 
man to do with each other ? But I could be glad you 
could take up with an inn at Twitenham, as long as I 
am host of it : if not, I would take up freely with any 
inn of yours.— Adieu, dear Sir : let us while away 
this life; and (if we can) meet in another. 



LETTER VII. 

TO THE SAME. 

June 24> 1727. 

YOU are to ° humane and considerate (things few 
people could be charged with). Do not say you 
will not expect letters from me ; upon my word I can 
no more forbear writing sometimes to you, than think- 
ing of you. I know the world too well, not to value 
you who are an example of acting, living, and think- 
ing, above it, and contrary to it. 

I thank God for my mother's unexpected recovery, 
though my hope can rise no higher than from reprieve 
to reprieve, the small addition of a few days to the 
many she has already seen. Yet so short and transi- 

h Who died July 1726, at his house in Devonshire -street, 
London. 

K 3 
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* tory as this light is, it is all I have to warm or shine 
upon me ; and when it is out, there is nothing else 
that will live for me, or consume itself in my service. 
But I would have you think this is not the chief 
motive of my concern about her : Gratitude is a cheap 
virtue, one may pay it very punctually, for it costs us 
nothing, but our memory of the good done. And I 
owe her more good, than ever I can pay, or she at this 
age receive, if I could. I do not think the tranquil- 
lity of the mind ought to be disturbed for many things 
in this world: but those offices that are necessary- 
duties, either to our friends or ourselves, will hardly 
prove any breach of it ; and as much as they take 
away from our indolence and ease of body, will con- 
tribute to our peace and quiet of mind by the content 
they give. They often afford the highest pleasure ; 
and those who do not feel that, will hardly ever find 
another to match it, let them love themselves ever so 
dearly. At the same time it must be owned, one 
meets with cruel disappointments in seeing so often 
the best endeavours ineffectual to make others happy* 
and very often (what is most cruel of all) through 
their own means. But still I affirm, those very dis- 
appointments of a virtuous man are greater pleasures, 
than the utmost gratifications and successes of a mere 
self-lover. 

The great and sudden event which has just now 
happened \ puts the whole world ( I mean this whole 
world) into a new state ; the only use I have, shall, or 
wish to make of it, is to observe the disparity of men 
from themselves in a week's time: the desultory 
leaping and catching of new motions, new modes, new 
measures : and that strange spirit and life, with which 
men broken and disappointed resume their hopes, 
their solicitations, their ambitions ! It would be worth 

1 The death of K. George the first, which happened the nth of 
June 1727. 
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your while as a philosopher, to be busy in these ob- 
servations, and to come hither to see the fury and 
bustle of the bees this hot season, without coming so 
near as to be stung' by them. 

Your, etc. 



LETTER VIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

June 17, 172&. 

^FTER.the publishing my boyish letters to Mr. 

Cromwell, you will not wonder if I should for- 
swear writing a letter again while I live ; * since I do 
not correspond with a friend upon the terms of any 
other free subject of this kingdom. But to you I can 
never be silent, or reserved ; and, I am sure, my 
opinion of your heart is such, that I could open mine 
to you in no manner which I could fear the whole 
world should know. I could publish my own heart 
too, I will venture to say, for any mischief or malice 
there is in it : but a little too much folly or weakness 
might (I fear) appear, to make such a spectacle either 
instructive or agreeable to others. 

I am reduced to beg of all my acquaintance to se- 
cure me from the like usage for the future, by return- 
ing me any letters of mine which they may have pre- 
served ; that I may not be hurt, after my death, by that 
which was the happiness of my life, their partiality and 
affection to me, 

. I have nothing of myself to tell you, only that I 
have had # but indifferent health. I have not made a 
visit to London : Curiosity and the love of dissipa- 
tion die apace in me. I am not glad nor sorry for it, 
but I am very sorry for those who have nothing else 
to live on. 

I have read much, but writ no more. I have small 
hopes of doing good, no vanity in writing, and little 
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ambition to please a world not very candid or deserv- 
ing. If I can preserve the good opinion of a few 
friends, it is all I can expect, considering how little 
good I can do even to them to merit it. Few peo- 
ple have your candour, or are so willing to think well 
of another from whom they receive no benefit, and 
gratify no vanity. But of all the soft sensations, the 
greatest pleasure is to give and receive mutual trust. 
It is by belief and firm hope, that men are made happy 
in this life, as well as in the other. My confidence in 
your good opinion, and dependance upon that of one 
or two more, is the chief cordial drop I taste, amidst 
the insipid, the disagreeable, the cloying, or the dead- 
sweet, which are the common draughts of life. Some 
pleasures are too pert, as well as others too flat, to be 
relished long : and vivacity in some cases, is worse 
than dulness. Therefore indeed for many years I have 
not chosen my companions for any of the qualities in 
fashion, but almost entirely for that which is the most 
out-of-fashion, sincerity. Before I am aware of it, I 
am making your panegyric, and perhaps my own too, 
for next to possessing the best qualities is the esteem*, 
ing and distinguishing those who possess them. I 
truly love and value you, and so I stop short. 



LETTER IX. 

* 

TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

• * 
♦ 

My Lord, August 24, 1728. 

J PRESUME you may before this time be returned, 
from the contemplation of many beauties, animal 
and vegetable, in gardens ; and possibly some rational, 
in ladies; to the better enjoyment of your own at 
Bevis-Mount. I hope, and believe, all you have seen 
will only contribute to it. I am not so fond of making 
compliment to ladies as I was twenty years ago, or I 
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would say there are some very reasonable, and one in 
particular there. I think you happy, my Lord, in 
being at least half the year almost as much your own 
master as I am mine the whole year : and with all the 
disadvantageous incumbrances of quality, parts, and 
honour, as mere a gardener, loiterer, and labourer, as 
he who never had titles, or from whom they are taken. 
I have an eye in the last of these glorious appella- 
tions to the style of a Lord degraded or attainted : 
methinks they give him a better title than they de- - 
prive him of, in calling him labourer: Agricultural 
says Tully, proximo, Sapientta, which is more than can 
be said, by most modern nobility, of Grace or Right 
Honourable, which are often proxima Stultitia. The 
Great Turk, you know, is often a gardener, or of a 
meaner trade : and are there not (my Lord) some cir- 
cumstances in which you would resemble the Great 
Turk! The two Paradises are not ill connected; of 
gardens and gallantry ; and some there are ( not to 
name my .Lord B.) who pretend that they are both 
to be had, even in this life, without turning Mus- 
selmen. 

We have as little politics here within a few miles of 
the court (nay perhaps at the court) as you at 
Southampton ; and our ministers, I dare say, have less 
to do. Our weekly histories are only full of the feasts 
given to the Queen and Royal Family by their ser- 
vants, and the long and laborious walks Her Majesty 
takes every rhorning. Yet if the graver historians 
hereafter shall be silent of this year's events, the 
amorous and anecdotical may make posterity some 
amends, by being furnished with the gallantries of 
the great -at home ; and 'tis some comfort, that if the 
men of the next age do not read of us, the women 
may. 

From the time you have beerj absent, I've not been 
to wait on a certain great man k , through modesty* 

k Probably Sir Robert Walpok. 
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forget one that does him no harm, as he can one that 
has done him any good. Believe me, my Lord, 
yours. 



LETTER X. 

FROM THE EARL OF PETEftBOROW. 

t 

m 

J MUST confess, that in going to Lord Cobham's, 

I was not led by curiosity. I went thither to see 
what I had seen, and what I was sure to like. 

I had the idea of those gardens so fixed in my 
imagination by many descriptions, that nothing sur- 
prized me ; immensity and Van Br ugh appear in the 
whole, and in every part. Your joining in your letter 
animal and vegetable beauty, makes me use this ex- 
pression : I confess the stately Sacharissa at Stow, 
but am content with my little Amoret 1 . 

I thought you indeed more knowing upon the sub- 
ject, and wonder at your mistake : why will you ima- 
gine women insensible to praise, much less to yours i 
I have seen them more than once turn from their 
lover to their flatterer. I am sure the farmeress at 
Bevis in her higtast mortifications, in the middle of 
her lent m , would feel emotions of vanity, if she knew 
you gave her the character of a reasonable woman. 

You have been guilty again of another mistake, 
which hindered me shewing your letter to a friend ; 
when you join two ladies in the same compliment, 
though you gave to both the beauty of Venus and 
the wit of Minerva, you would please neither. 

If you had put me into the Dunciad, I could not 
have been more disposed to criticise your letter. 

1 Alluding to Waller's Sacharissa and Amoret. 

m The Countess of Peterborough, a Roman Catholic. 
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What, Sir, do you bring it in as a reproach, or as a 
thing uncommon to a court, to be without politics? 
With politics indeed the Richlieus and such folk 
have brought about great things in former days; but 
what are they, Sir, who, without policy in our times, 
can make ten treaties in a year, and secure ever- 
lasting peace ? 

I can no longer disagree with you, though in jest. 
Oh how heartily I join with you in your contempt for 
Excellency and Grace, and in your esteem of that 
most noble title, Loiterer. If I were a man of many 
plums, and a good heathen, I would dedicate a tem- 
ple to laziness: no man sure could blame my choice 
of such a deity, who considers, that, when I have 
been fool enough to take pains, I always met with 
some wise man able to undo my labours. 

Your, etc. 



LETTER XL 

YOU were in a very polemic humour when you 
did me the honour to answer my last. I always 
understood, like a true controvertist, that to answer is 
only to cavil and quarrel : however, I forgive you, 
you did it (as all polemics do) to shew your parts. 
Else was it not very vexatious, to deny me to com- 
mend two women at a time i It is true, my Lord, 
you know women as well as men : but since you cer- 
tainly love them better, why are you so uncharitable 
in your opinion of them ? Surely one lady may allow 
another to have the thing she herself least values, 
reason, when beauty is uncontested. Venus herself 
could allow Minerva to be goddess of wit, when 
Paris gave her the apple (as the fool herself thought) 
on a better account. I do say that Lady P* is a 
reasonable woman ; and I think she will not take it 
nmiss, if I should insist upon esteeming her, instead of 
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toasting her like a silly thing I could name, who is 
the Venus of these days. I see you had forgot my 
letter, or would not let her know how much I thought 
of her in this reasonable way: but I have been kinder 
to you, and have shewn your letter to one who will 
take it candidly. 

But, for God's sake, what have you said about 
politicians ? you make me a great compliment in the 
trust you reposed in my prudence, or what mischief 
might not I have done you with some that affect that 
denomination ? Your Lordship might as safely have 
spoken of heroes. What a bluster would the god 
of the winds have made, had one that we know puf- 
fed against ^Eolus, or (like Xerxes) whipped the seas ? 
They had dialogued it in the language of the Re- 
hearsal, 

I'll give him flash for flash — 
I'll give him dash for dash— 

But all now is safe ; the poets are preparing songs of 
joy, and halcyon days are the word. 

I hope, my Lord, it will not be long before your 
dutiful affection bring you to town. I fear it will a 
little raise your envy to find all the muses employed 
in celebrating a royal work 11 , which your own par- 
tiality will think inferior to Bevis-Mount. But if you 
have any inclination to be even with them, you need 
but put three or four wits into any hole in your 
garden, and they will out-rhime all Eaton and West- 
minster. I think, Swift, Gay, and I could undertake 
it, if you don't think our heads too expensive : but 
the same hand that did the others, will do them as 
cheap. If all else should fail, you are sure at least of 
the head, hand, and heart of your servant. 

Why should you fear any disagreeable news to 
reach us at Mount-Bevis ? Do as 1 do even withia 

a The Hermitage. 
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ten miles of London, let no news whatever come near 
you. As to public affairs we never knew a deader 
season : 'tis all silent, deep tranquillity. Indeed, they 
say, 'tis sometimes so just before an earthquake. But 
whatever happens, cannot we observe the wise neu- 
trality of the Dutch, and let all about us fall by the 
ears ? or If you, my Lord, should be pricked on by 
any old-fashioned notions of honour and romance, 
and think it necessary for the General of the marines 
to be in action, when our fleets are in motion ; meet 
them at Spithead, and take me along with you. I 
decline no danger where the glory of Great Britain is 
concerned : and will contribute to empty the largest 
bowl of punch that shall be rigged out on such an oc- 
casion. Adieu, my Lord, and may as many years 
attend you, as may be happy and honourable. 



LETTER XII. 

FROM THE EARL OF PETERBOROW. 

YOU must receive my letters with a just impar- 
tiality, and give grains of allowance for a gloomy 
or rainy day ; I sink grievously with the weather- 
glass, and am quite spiritless when oppressed with the 
thoughts of a birth-day, or a return. 

Dutiful affection was bringing me to town, but un- 
dutiful laziness, and being much out of order, keep 
me in the country : however, if alive, I must make 
my appearance at the birth-day. Where you shewed 
one letter, you may shew the other ; she that never was 
wanting in any good office in her power, will make a 
proper excuse, where a sin of omission, I fear, is not 
reckoned as a venial sin. 

I consent you shall call me polemic, or associate me 
to any sect or corporation, provided you do not join 
vol. vri. L 
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me to the charitable 0 rogues or to the pacific poli- 
ticians of the present age* I have read over p Barkley 
in vain, and find, after a stroke given on the left, I 
cannot offer the right cheek for another blow ; all I 
can bring myself to is, to bear mortification from the 
fair sex with patience. 

You seem to think it vexatious that I shall allow 

}rou but one woman at a time, either to praise or 
ove. If I dispute with you upon this point, I doubt 
every jury will give a verdict against me. So, Sir, 
with a Mahometan indulgence, I allow you pluralities, 
the favourite privilege or our church. 

I find you do not mend upon correction : again I 
tell you, you must not think of women in a reason- 
able way ; you know we always make goddesses of 
those we adore on earth ; and do not all the good 
men tell us, we must lay aside reason in what re- 
lates to the deity ? 

'Tis well the poets are preparing songs of joy : 'tis 
well to lay in antidotes of soft rhyme, against the 
rough prose they may chance to meet with at West- 
minster. I should have been glad of any thing of 
Swift's : Pray, when you write to him next, tell him 
I expect him with impatience, in a place as odd and 
as much out of the way, as himself. 

Yours. 

• The Members of the Charitable Corporation, and the pacific 
Administration of Sir Robert Walpole. 
p Barkiey's Apology for the Quakers. 
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LETTER XIII. 

FROM THE SAME. 

\yHENEVER you apply as a good Papist to your 
female mediatrix q , you are sure of success ; but 
there is not a full assurance of your entire submission 
to mother church, and that abates a little of your au- 
thority. However, if you will accept of country let- 
ters, she will correspond from the hay-cock, and I will 
write to you upon the side of my wheelbarrow : surely 
such letters might escape examination. 

Your idea of the golden age is, that every shepherd 
might pipe where he pleased. As I have lived longer, 
I am more moderate in my wishes, and would be con- 
tent with the liberty of not , piping where I am not 
pleased. 

Oh how I wish, to myself and my friends, a freedom 
which fate seldom allows, and which we often refuse 
ourselves! Why is our shepherdess r in voluntary 
slavery ? why must our dean submit to the colour of 
his coat, and live absent from us, and why are you 
confined to what you cannot relieve ? 

I seldom venture to give accounts of my journies 
before hand, because I take resolutions of going to 
London, and keep them no better than quarrelling 
lovers do theirs. But the devil will drive me thither 
about the middle of next month, and I will call upon 
you, to be sprinkled with holy water before I enter 
the place of corruption. 

Your, etc 

1 Lady Peterborow, a rigid Papist. 
r The Shepherdess was Mrs. Howard. 
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LETTER XIV. 

FROM THE SAME. 

I7.TJ. 

} AM under the greatest impatience to see Dr. Swift 
at Bevis-Mount, and must signify my mind to 
him by another hand, it not being permitted me to 
hold correspondence with the said Dean, for no let- 
ter of mine can come to his hands. 

And whereas it is apparent, in this protestant land, 
most especially under the care of Divine Providence, 
that nothing can succeed or come to a happy issue 
but by bribery ; therefore let me know what he expects 
to comply with my desires, and it shall be remitted 
unto him. 

For though I would not corrupt any man for the 
whole world, yet a benevolence may be given with- 
out any offence to conscience ; every one must con- 
fess, that gratification and corruption are two distinct 
terms : nay at worst many good men hold, that for 
a good end, some very naughty measures may be 
niade use of. 

But, Sir, I must give you some good news in -re- 
lation to myself, because I know you wish me well 5 
I am cured of some diseases in my old age, which 
tormented me very much in my youth. 

I was possessed with violent and uneasy passions, 
such as a peevish concern for truth s , and a saucy 
love for my country. 

When a Christian priest preached against the spirit 
of the gospel, when an English judge determined 
against magna charta, when the minister acted against 
common sense, I used to fret. 

8 As may be seen from his transactions with Fenwick in the 
year 1696-7. 
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Now, Sir, let what will happen, I keep myself in 
temper : As I have no flattering hopes, so I banish all 
useless fears ; but as to the things of this world, I find 
myself in a condition beyond expectation; it being 
evident from a late parliamentary inquiry 1 , that I have 
as much ready money, as much in the funds, and as 
great a personal estate, as Sir Robert S-tt-n. 

If the translator of Homer find fault with this un- 
heroic disposition, or (what I more fear) if the Dra- 
per of Ireland accuse the Englishman of want of spirit : 
I silence you both with one line out of your own 
Horace : Quid te exempta juvat spinis e pluribus una ? 
For I take the whole to be so corrupted, that a cure 
in any part would be of little avail. 

Your, etc. 



LETTER XV. 

DR. SWIFT TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROW. 

My Lord, 

J NEVER knew or heard of any person so volatile, 
and so fixed as your Lordship : you, while your 
imagination is carrying you through every corner of 
the world where you have or have not been, can at 
the same time remember to do offices of favour and 
kindness to the meanest of your friends ; and in all 
the scenes you have passed, have not been able to 
attain that one quality peculiar to a great man, of 
forgetting every thing but injuries. Of this I am a 
living witness against you ; for being the most insig- 
nificant of all your old humble servants, you were so 
cruel as never to give me time to ask a favour, but 

■ • 

1 The parliamentary inquiry was, concerning the Charitable 
Corporation already spoken of ; and Sir Robert Sutton was ex- 
celled the House, in consequence. 
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prevented me in doing whatever you thought I de- 
sired, or could be for my credit or advantage. 

I have often admired at the capriciousness of For- 
tune in regard to your Lordship. She hath forced 
courts to act against their eldest, and most constant 
maxims ; to make you a General, because you had 
courage and conduct ; an Ambassador, because you 
had wisdom and knowledge in the interests of Europe ; 
and an Admiral, on account of your skill in maritime 
affairs ; whereas, according to the usual method of 
court proceedings, I should have been at the head of 
the Army, and you of the Church, or rather a Curate, 
under the Dean of St. Patrick's. 

The Archbishop of Dublin laments that he did not 
see your Lordship till he was just upon the point of 
leaving the Bath: I pray God you may have found 
success in that journey, else I shall continue to think 
there is a fatality in all your Lordship's undertakings, 
which only terminate in your own honour, and the 
good of the public, without the least advantage to 
your health or fortune. 

I remember Lord Oxford's ministry used to tell 
me, that not knowing where to write to you, they 
were forced to write at you. It is so with me, for 
you are in one thing an evangelical man, that you 
know not where to lay your head, and I think, you 
have no house. Pray, my Lord, write to me, that I 
may have the pleasure, in this 1 scoundrel country, of 

ijoing about, and shewing my depending parsons a 
etter from the Earl of Peterborow. 

I am, etc. 
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LETTER XVI. 

TO # # * # u . 

> 

September 13. 

\ BELIEVE you are by this time immersed in your 
vast wood ; and one may address to you as to a 
very abstracted person like Alexander Selkirk, or the 
self-taught philosopher. I should be very curious to 
know what sort of contemplations employ you. I re- 
member the latter of those I mentioned, gave himself 
up to a devout exercise of making his head giddy 
with various circumrotations, to imitate the motions 
of the celestial bodies. I don't think it at all impos- 
* sible that Mr. L. may be far advanced in that exer- 
cise, by frequent turns towards the several aspects of 
the heavens, to which you may have been pleased* to 
direct him in search or prospects and new avenues. 
He will be tractable in time, as birds are tamed by 
being whirled about; and doubtless come not to 
despise the meanest shrubs or coppice-wood, though 
naturally he seems more inclined to admire God in his 
greater works, the tall timber : for, as Virgil has it, 
ison omnes arbusta juvant, humilesque myrics. I wish 
myself with you both, whether you are in peace or at 
war, in violent argumentation or smooth consent, over 
gazettes in the morning, or over plans in the even- 
ing. In that last article, I am of opinion your Lord- 
ship has a loss of me ; for generally after the debate 
of a whole day, we acquiesced at night, in the best 
conclusion of which human reason seems capable in 
all great matters, to fall fast asleep ! And so we ended, 
unless immediate revelation (which ever must over- 
come human reason) suggested some new lights to us, 
by a vision in bed. But laying aside theory, I am 

u Lord Bathuftt. 
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told, you are going directly to practice, Alas, what 
a fall will that be ? A new building is like a new 
church ; when once it ia set up, you must maintain it 
in all the forms, and with all the inconveniencies ; 
then cease the present luminous days of inspiration, 
and there is an end of miracles at once ! 

That this letter may be all of a piece, I'll fill the 
rest with an account of a consultation lately held in 
my neighbourhood about designing a princely gar- 
den. Several critics were of several opinions: one 
declared he would not have too much art in it ; for 
my notion (said he) of gardening is, that it is only 
sweeping nature * : another told them that gravel- 
walks were not of a good taste, for all the finest 
abroad were of a loose sand : a third advised per- 
emptorily there should not be one . lime-tree in the , 
whole plantation : a fourth made the same exclusive 
clause extend to horse-chesnuts, which he affirmed 
not to be trees, but weeds ; Dutch elms were con- 
demned by a fifth; and thus about half the trees 
were proscribed* contrary to the Paradise of God's 
own planting, which is expressly said to be planted 
with all frees. There were some who could not bear 
ever-greens, and called them never-greens; 6ome who 
were angry at them only when cut into shapes, and 
gave the modern gardeners the name of evergreen 
taylors; some who had no dislike to cones and 
cubes, but would have them cut in forest-trees; 
and some who were in a passion against any thing in 
shape, even against clipt-hedges, which they called 
green walls. These (my Lord) are our men of taste, 
who pretend to prove it by tasting little or nothing. 
Sure such a taste is like such a stomach, not a good 
one, but a weak one. We have the same sort of 
critics in poetry, one is fond of nothing but heroics, 
another cannot relish tragedies, another hates pas- 

* 

* An expression of Sir Thomas Hanmer. 
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torais, all little wits delight in epigrams. Will you 
give me leave to add, there are the same in divinity ; 
where many leading critics are for rooting tip more 
than they plant, and would leave the Lord's vineyard 
either very thinly furnished, or very oddly trimmed. 

I have lately been with my Lord *, who is a zeal- 
ous, yet a charitable planter, and has so bad a taste 
as to like all that is good. He has a disposition to 
wait on you in his way to the Bath, and if he can go 
and return to London in eight or ten days, I am not 
without a hope of seeing your Lordship with the 
delight I always see you. Every where I think of 
you, and every where I wish for you. 

I am, etc. 



LETTER XVII. 

TO MR. C y+ 

September a, 1732. 

J ASSURE you I am glad of your letter, and have 
long wanted nothing but the permission you now 

f've me, to be plain and unreserved upon this head, 
wrote to you concerning it long since : but a friend 
of yours and mine was of opinion, it was taking too 
much upon me, and more than I could be entitled to 
by the mere merit of long acquaintance, and good 
will. I ha^ve not a thing in my heart relating to any 
friend, which I would not, in my own nature, declare to 
all mankind. The truth is what you guess; I could 
not esteem your conduct, to an object of misery so 

near you as Mrs. , and I have often hinted it 

to yourself : the truth is, I cannot yet esteem it for; 
any reason I am able to see. But this I promise I ac- 
quit you as far as your own mind acquits you. I have 
now no further cause of complaint, for the unhappy 

> Mr. Caryl, probably. 
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lady gives me now no further pain ; she is no longer 
an object either of yours or my compassion; the 
hardships done her are lodged in the hands of God, 
nor has any man more to do in them, except the per- 
sons concerned in occasioning them. 

As for the interruption of our correspondence, I 
am sorry you seem to put the test of my friendship 
upon that, because it is what I am disqualified from 
toward my other acquaintance, with whom I cannot 
hold any frequent commerce* I'll name you the 
obstacles which I can't surmount ; want of health, 
want of time, want of good eyes; and one yet 
stronger than them all, I write not upon the terms of 
other men* For however glad I might be, of expres- 
sing my respect, opening my mind, or venting my 
concerns, to my private friends ; I hardly dare while 
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lice of low enemies, the avarice of mercenary book- 
sellers, or the silly curiosity of people in general ; 
you'll confess I have small reason to indulge corre- 
spondences ; in which too I want materials, as I live 
altogether out of town, and have abstracted my mind 
(I hope) to better things than common news. I wish 
my friends would send me back those forfeitures of 
my discretion, commit to my justice what I trusted 
only to their indulgence, and return me at the year's 
end those trifling letters, which can be to them but a 
day's amusement, but to me may prove a discredit as 
lasting and extensive, as the aforesaid weak admirers, 
mean enemies, mercenary scribblers, or curious sim- 
pletons, can make it. 

I come now to a particular you complain of, my 
not answering your question about some party-papers, 
and their authors. This indeed I could not tell you, 
because I never was, or will be privy to such papers: 
and if by accident, through my acquaintance with 
any of the writers, I had Known a thing they con- 
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cealed, 1 should certainly never be the reporter 
of it. 

For my waiting on you at your country-house, I 
have often washed it ; it was my compliance to a su- 
perior duty that hindered me, and one which you are 
too good a Christian to wish I should have broken, 
having never ventured to leave my mother (at her 
pat age) for more thaa a week, which is too little 
lor such a journey* 

Upon the whole, I must acquit myself of any act or 
thought, in prejudice of the regard I owe you, as so 
long and obliging an acquaintance and correspondent. 
I am sure I nave all the good wishes for yourself and 
your family, that become a friend: there is no acci- 
dent that can happen to your advantage, and no ac- 
tion that can redound to your credit, which I should 
not be ready to extol, or to rejoice in. And there- 
fore I beg you to be assured, I am in disposition 
and will, though not so much as I would be in 
testimonies or writing, 

Your, etc. 



LETTER XVIII.' 

TO MR. RICHARDSON z . 

January 13, 1732. 

J HAVE at last got my mother so well, as to allow 
myself to be absent from her for three days. As 
Sunday is one of them, I do not know whether I may 
propose to you to employ it in the manner you men- 
tioned to me once. Sir Godfrey called employing 
the pencil, the prayer of a painter, and affirmed it to 
be his proper way of serving God, by the talent he 
gave him. I am sure, in this instance, it is serving 

2 Jonathan Richardson, the painter. 
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your friend ; and, you know, we are allowed to do 
that (nay even to help a neighbour's ox or ass) on 
the sabbaths which, though it may seem a general 
precept, yet in one sense particularly applies to you, 
who have helped many a human ox, and many a 
human ass, to the likeness of man, not to say of God. 

Believe me, dear Sir, with all good wishes for your- 
self and your family, (the happiness of which ties I 
know by experience, and have learned to value from 
the late danger of losing the best of mine, ) 

Your, etc. 

LETTER XIX. 

* 

% TO THE SAME* 

Twickenham, June io, 1733. 
I know you and I mutually desire to see one 
another, I hoped that this day our wishes would 
have met, and brought you hither. And this for the 
very freason which possir>ly might hinder your com- 
ing, that my poor mother is dead 3 . I thank God, 
ker death was as easy, as her life was innocent ; and 
as it cost her not a .groan, or even a sigh, there is yet 
upon her countenance such an expression of tran- 
quillity, nay, almost of pleasure, that it is even ami- 
able to behold it. It would afford the finest image of 
a saint expiring, that v ever painting drew : and it 
would *be the greatest obligation which even that , 
obliging art could ever bestow on a friend, if you 
would come and sketch it for me. I am sure, if 
there be no very prevalent obstacle, you will leave 
any common business to do this : and I hope to see 
you this evening as late as you will, or to-morrow 
morniqg as early, before this winter flower is faded. 

a Mrs. Pope died the seventh of June, 1733, aged 93. 

9 
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I will defer her interment till to-morrow night. 
I know you love me, or I could not have written 
this — I could not (at this time) have written at all- 
Adieu I May you die as happily ! 

Your, etc. 



LETTER XX. 

TO THE SAME. " 

JT is hardly possible to tell you the joy your pencil 
gave me, in giving me another friend, so much the 
samel and which (alas, for mortality ! ) will out-last 
the other. Posterity will, through your means, see 
the man whom it will for ages honour b , vindicate, 
and applaud, when envy is no more, and when (as I 
have already said in the essay to which you are so 
partial) 

The sons shall blush the fathers were his foes. 

That essay has many faults, but the poem you sent 
me has but one, and that I can easily forgive. Yet I 
would not have it printed for the world, and yet I 

would not have it kept imprinted neither but all 

in good time. I'm glad you publish your Milton. 
B — ly c will be angry at you, and at me too shortly 
for what , I could not help, a Satirical Poem on 
Verbal Criticism by Mr. Mallet, which he has in- 
scribed to me; but the poem itself is good (another 
cause of anger to any critic). As for myself, I re- 
solve to go on in my quiet f calm, moral course, taking 
no sort of notice of man's auger, or woman's scandal, 
with virtue in my eyes, and truth upon my tongue. 
Adieu. r . 

b Lord Bolingbroke. j • * ' c Ifc&tley. 

* t > I** 
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LETTER XXI. 

» 

TO THE SAME. 

DEAR Sill, November ir. 

^?VERY thing was welcome to me in your kind 
letter, except the occasion of it, the confinement 
you are under. I am glad you count the days wheu 
I do not see you : but it was but half an one that I 
was in town upon business with Dr. Mead, and returned 
to render an account of it. 

I shall in the course of the winter probably be an 
evening visitant to you, if you sit at home, though I 
hope it will not be by compulsion or lameness. We 
may take a cup of sack together, and chatter like two 
parrots, which are at least more reputable and man- 
, like animals than the grasshoppers, to which Homer 
likens old men. 

I am glad you sleep better. I sleep in company, 
and wake at night, which is vexatious : if you did so, 
you at your age would make verses. As to my health, 
it will never mend ; but I will complain less of it, 
when I find it incorrigible. 

But for the news of my quitting Twit'nam for Bath, 
enquire into my years, if they are past the bounds of 
dotage ? Ask my eyes if they can see, and my nostrils 
if they can smell ? , To prefer rocks and dirt to flowery 
meads and silver Thames, and brimstone and fogs to 
roses and sun-shine. When I arrive at these sensa- 
tions, I may settle at Bath, of which I never yet 
dreamt, further than f8 live just out of the sulphurous 
pit, and at the edge of the fogs at Mr. Allen's, for a 
month or so. I like the place so little, that health 
itself should not draw me thither, though friendship 
has twice or thrice. 
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Having answered your questions, I desire to hear if 
you have any commands. If the first be to come to 
you, it's probable I shall, before you can send 'em so 
round about as to Twit' nam, for I have lived of late 
at Battersea. Adieu ! Your's, etc. 



LETTER XXII. 

TO MR* BETHEL. d 

August 9, 1733. 

YOU might well think me negligent or forgetful 
of you, if true. friendship and sincere esteem were 
to be measured by common forms and compliments. 
The truth is, I could not write then, without saying 
something of my own condition, and of my loss of 
so old and so deserving a parent, which really would 
have troubled you ; or I must have kept a silence 
upon that head, which would not have suited that 
freedom and sincere opening of the heart which is 
due to you from me. I am now pretty well ; but 
my home is uneasy to me still, and I am therefor 
wandering about all this summer. I was but four 
days at Twickenham since the occasion that made it 
so melancholy. I have been a fortnight in Essex, and 
am now at Dawley, ( whose master is your serv<mt, } 
and going to Cirencester to Lord Bathurst. I shall 
also see Southampton with Lord Peterborow. The 
court and Twit'nam I shall forsake together, I wish 
I did not leave our friend e , who deserves more quiet, 
and more health and happiness, than can be found in 



d Hugh Bethel, Efq. was a gentleman of family and fortune in 
Yorkshire, who is celehrnted in two fine lines in the Essay on Man, 
h.iv. l t 125. 01? account of the asthma with which he was afflicted. 
The late alderman was of the same family; and the estate was lately 
held by Capt. C. Codrington, a brother of Sir \Villiam, who tooK 
the name of Bethel. 

91 Mrs. B. 
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such a family* The rest of my acquaintance are toler- 
ably happy in their various ways of life, whether court, 
country, or town ; and Mr. Cleland is as well in the 
Park, as if he were in Paradise. I heartily hope, York* 
shire is the same to you ; and that no evil, moral or 
physical, may come near you. 

I have now but too much melancholy leisure, and 
no other care but to finish my Essay on Man : there 
will be in it one line that may offend you, ( I fear, } and 
yet I will not alter or omit it, unless you come to town 
and prevent me before I print it, which will be in a 
fortnight in all probability. In plain truth, I will not 
deny myself the greatest pleasure I am capable of 
receiving, because another may have the modesty not 
to share it. It is all a poor poet can do, to bear testi- 
mony to the virtue he cannot reach : besides that, in 
this age, I see too few good examples not to lay hold 
on any I can find. You see what an interested man 
I am. Adieu. 



LETTER XXIII. 

TO f . 

September 7,1733. 

YCU cannot think how melancholy this place makes 
me : every part of this wood puts into my mind 
poor Mr. Gay, with whom I passed once a great deal 
of pleasant time in it, and another friend who is near 
dead, and quite lost to us, Dr. Swift. I really can 
find no enjoyment in the place : the same sort of un- 
easiness as I find at Twit'nham, whenever I pass my 
mother's room. 

I've not yet writ to Mrs. #. I think I should, 
but have nothing to say that will answer the character 
they consider me in, as a wit ; besides, my eyes grow 

f Mrs. B. 
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very bad, (whatever is the cause of it,) I'll put them 
out for nobody but a friend : and, I protest, it brings 
tears into them almost to write to you, when I think 
of your state and mine. I long to write to Swift, but 
cannot. The greatest pain I know, is to say things 
so very short of one's meaning, when the heart is full. 

I feel the going out of life fast enough, to have little 
appetite left to make compliments, at best useless, and 
for the most part imfelt speeches. 'Tis but in a very 
narrow circle that friendship walks in this world, 
and I care not to tread out of it more than I needs 
must ; knowing well, it is but to two or three (if quite 
so many) that any man's welfare, or memory, can be 
of consequence : the rest, I believe, I may forget, and 
be pretty certain they are already even, if not before- 
hand with me. 

Life, after the first warm heats are over, is all down- 
hill : and one almost wishes the journey's end, pro- 
vided we were sure but to lie down easy whenever the 
night shall overtake us. 

I dreamed all last night of . She has dwelt (a 

little more than perhaps is right) upon my spirits: 
I saw a very deserving gentleman in my travels, who 
lias formerly, I have neard, had much the same mis- 
fortune ; and (with all his good breeding and sense) 
still bears a cloud and melancholy cast, that never 
can quite clear up, in all his behaviour and conver- 
sation. I know another, who, I believe, could pro- 
mise, and easily keep his word, never to laugh in his 
life. But one must do one's best, not to be used by 
the worl4 as that poor lady was by her sister ; and 
not seem too good, for fear of being thought affected, 
or whimsical. 

It is a real truth, that to the last of my moments, 
the thought of you, and the best of my wishes for you, 
will attend you, told or untold. 

I could wish you had once the constancy and reso* 
lution to act for yourself, whether before or after I 

M 3 
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leave you, (the only way I ever shall leave you,) you 
must determine ; but reflect, that the first would make 
me, as well as yourself, happier ; the latter could make 
you only so. Adieu. 



LETTER XXIV. 

FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

Hampstend, July 17, 1734. 

J LITTLE doubt of your kind concern for me, nor 
of that of the lady you mention. I have nothing 
to repay my friends with at present, but prayers and 
good wishes. I have the satisfaction to find that I am 
as officiously served by my friends, as he that has thou- 
sands to leave in legacies ; besides the assurance of their 
sincerity. God Almighty has made my bodily dis- 
tress as easy as a thing of that nature can be. I have 
. found some relief, at least sometimes, from the air of 
this place. My nights are bad, but many poor crea- 
tures have worse. 

As for you, my good friend, I think, since our first 
acquaintance, there have not been any of those little 
suspicions cr jealousies that often affect the sincerest 
friendships ; I am sure, not on my side. I must be 
so sincere as to own, that though I could not help 
valuing you for those talents which the world prizes, 
yet they were not the foundation of my friendships ; 
they were quite of another sort ; nor shall I at pre- 
sent offend you by enumerating them : and I make it 
my last request, that you will continue that noble 
disdain and abhorrence of vice, which you seem 
naturally endued with ; but still with a due regard 
to your own safety ; and study more to reform than 
chastise, though the one cannot be effected without 
the other. 
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Lord Bathurst I have always honoured, for every 
good quality that a person of his rank ought to have : 
pray, give my respects and kindest wishes to the 
family. My venison stomach is gone, but I have those 
about me, and often with me, who will be very glad of 
his present. If it is left at my house, it will be trans- 
mitted safe to me. 

A recovery in my case, and at my age, is impos- 
sible ; the kindest wish of my friends is Euthanasia. 
Living or dying, I shall always be 

Your, etc. 



LETTER XXV. 

TO DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

July a6, 1734* 

J THANK you for your letter, which has all those 
genuine marks of a good mind by which I have 
ever distinguished yours, and for which I have so long 
loved you. Our friendship has been constant ; because 
it was grounded on good principles, and therefore 
not only uninterrupted by any distrust, but by any 
vanity, much less any interest. 

What you recommend to me with the solemnity of 
a last request, shall have its due weight with me. 
That disdain and indignation against vice, is (I thank 
God) the only disdaih and indignation I have : it is 
fcincere, and it will be a lasting one* Be sure it is as 
impossible to have a just abhorrence of vice, without 
hating the vicious, as to bear a true love for virtue, 
without loving the good. To reform and not to 
chastise, 1 am afraid, is impossible ; and that the 
best precepts, as well as the best laws, would prove 
of small use, if there were no examples to enforce 
them. To attack vices in the abstract, without touch- 
ing persons, may be safe fighting indeed, but it is 
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lighting with shadows. General propositions are 
obscure, misty, and uncertain, compared with plain, 
full, and home examples : precepts only apply to our 
reason, which in most men is but weak : examples are 
pictures, and strike the senses, nay raise the passions, 
and call in those (the strongest and most general 
of all motives) to the aid ot reformation. Every 
vicious man makes the case his own ; and that is the 
only way by which such men can be effected, much 
less deterred. So that to chastise is to reform. The 
only fign by which I found my writings ever did any 
good, or had any weight, has been that they raised the 
anger of bad men. And my greatest comfort, and 
encouragement to proceed, has been to see, that those 
who have no shame, and no fear of any thing else, have 
appeared touched by my satires. 

As to your kind concern for my safety, I can guess 
what occasions it at this time. Some characters 8 I 
have drawn are such, that if there be any who deserve 
them, 'tis evidently a service to mankind to point those 
men out ; yet such as, if all the world gave them, 
none, I think, will own they take to themselves. 
But if they should, those of whom all the world 
think in such a manner, must be men I cannot fear. 
Such in particular as have the meanness to do mischiefs 
in the dark, have seldom the courage to justify them 
in the faqe of the day ; the talents that make a cheat 
or a whisperer, are not the same that qualify a man 
for an insulter : and as to private villany, it is not so 
safe to join in an assassination, as in a libel. I will 
consult my safety so far as I think becomes a prudent 
man ; but not so far as to omit any thing which I 
think becomes an honest one. As to personal attacks 
beyond the law, every man is liable to them ; as for 
danger within the law, I am not guilty enough to 
fear any. For the good opinion of all the world, I 

6 The character of Sporus, in the Epistle to Dr.Arbuthnot, 
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know, it is not to be had : for that of worthy men, 
I hope I shall not forfeit it ; for that of the great, or 
those in power, I may wish I had it ; but if through 
misrepresentations (too common about persons in that 
station) I have it not, I shall be sorry, but not miser- 
able in the want of it. 

It is certain, much freer satirists than I have enjoyed 
the encouragement and protection of the Princes 
under whom they lived. Augustus and Maecenas made 
Horace their companion, though he had been in arms 
on the side of Brutus ; and, allow me to remark, it 
was out of the suffering party too, that they favoured 
and distinguished Virgil. You will not suspect me of 
comparing myself with Virgil and Horace, nor even 
with another court-favourite, Boileau. I have always 
been too modest to imagine my panegyrics were 
incense worthy of a court ; and that, I hope, will be 
thought the true reason why I have never offered any* 
I would only have observed, that it was under the 
greatest Princes and best ministers, that moral satir- 
ists were most encouraged ; and that then poets 
exercised the same jurisdiction over the follies, as 
historians did over the vices of men. It may also be 
worth considering, whether Augustus himself makes 
the greater figure, in the writings of the former, or 
of the latter ? and whether Nero and Domitian do 
not appear as ridiculous for their false taste and affec- 
tation in Persius and Juvenal, as odious for their bad 
government in Tacitus and Suetonius ? In the first 
of these reigns it was, that Horace was protected and 
caressed ; and in the latter, that Lucan was put to 
death, and Juvenal banished. 

I would not have said so much, but to shew you 
my whole heart on this subject ; and to convince you, 
I am deliberately bent to perform that request which 
you make your last to me, and to perform it with 
temper, justice, and resolution. As your approbation 
(being the testimony of a sound head and an honest 
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heart) does greatly confirm me herein, I wish you 
may live to see the effect it may hereafter have upon 
me f in something more deserving of that approbation. 
But if it be the will of God (which, I know, will also 
be yours) that we must separate, I hope it will be 
better for you than it can be for me. You are fitter 
to live, or to die, than any man I know. Adieu, my 
dear friend ! and may God preserve your life easy, or 
make your death happy h . 

• 

LETTER XX VI. 

MR. MALLET TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

HAT you are pleased to observe concerning the 
work I am engaged in (the Life of Marlbo- 
rough,) is a truth never out of my thoughts ; whether 
I am alone or in company. When I am obliged to 
mix with the very futile conversation of the dullest of 
mankind, those who think and talk only from maga- 
zines and newspapers, even then, the recalling from 
time to time what I have learnt from your Lordship's 
conversation, preserves the tone of my mind, and 
brings up those trains of ideas which your Lord- 
ship's conversation has impressed deeply. But I am 
hastening home, to give myself up entirely to what 
will require all my application, as well as my severest 
attention ; and next week I propose myself the honour 
of kissing your Lordship's hands at Battersea. 

Every mark of the friendship your .Lordship is 
pleased to honour me with, will be received by me 
with equal regard and satisfaction. Nor can it be 
otherwise. No man ever reverenced the virtues, or 
admired the talents of another, more sincerely than I 
admire those which place you at the head of all your 
contemporaries ; and yet (for the sake of my country) 

h This excellent person died Feb.i734-J. 
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I could almost wish (I know your Lordship does 
heartily), that I had reason to share this veneration, 
amongst many, which is almost confined to one. 

Warburton's impudent edition (for he has enlarged 
into nine volumes what the author could but just with 
some art spin into j/x), I ran over during the two days 
I have stayM in Bath, and I entirely agree with what 
your Lordship has resolved upon it. He has not only 
changed the situation of many verses in his author, 
but has certainly fathered upon him some of his own. 
I know them by the mark of the beast. 



Extract of a Letter of Dr. Warburton. 

" With regard to Mr. Mallet's declaration, there 
w is only one way to convince me, he is not the 
c< author of that infamous libel, which is, by taking 
" an opportunity of disowning it publicly. I think 
" my honour concerned, that it be publicly known 
M that I had no hand in the letter to Lord Boling- 
M broke, merely on account of the Apollo story, and 
" I shall do it on the first occasion. If Mr. M. does 
" not do the same with regard to this libel, I shall 
" consider him as the author of it, and act in conse- 
u quence of this belief. This I desire you would let 
H Mr. Mallet know, and, if he chooses, let him have 
" a transcript of what I here say." On the back of 
the copy of this letter Mr. Mallet wrote, " N. B. I 
" never took the slightest notice of this impudent and 
" silly threatening letter from Warburton. The writer 
" I had no reason to be afraid of — the man I abhorred. 
M A head filled with paradoxes unproved and unprove- 
u able ; a heart overflowing with virulence and the 
" most studious malice. N.B. I never wrote a 
" pamphlet, nor a sentence in any pamphlet, concern- 
" iflg this wrong-headed, dogmatical pedant." 
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LETTER XXVIL 

FROM MR. GAY TO MR. POPE. 

ON THE THREE HOURS AFTER MARRiAGE. 

Dear Pope, 

r pOO late I see, and confess myself mistaken in re- 
lation to the comedy ; yet I do not think, had I 
followed your advice, and only introduced the mum- 
my, that the absence of the crocodile had saved it. 
I can't help laughing myself, (though the vulgar do 
not consider it was designed to look ridiculous,) to 
think how the poor monster and mummy were dashed 
at their reception ; and when the cry was loudest, I 
thought that if the thing had been written by another, 
I should have deemed the town in some measure mis- 
taken ; and as to your apprehension that this may 
do us future injury, do not think of it ; the Doctor 
has a more valuable name than can be hurt by any- 
thing of this nature, and yours is doubly safe. I will, 
if any shame there be, take it all to myself, and in- 
deed I ought, the motion being first mine, and never 
heartily approved by yoii. 1 

LETTER XXVIII. ; 

» 

J WILL not describe Blenheim in particular not to 
forestallyour expectations before you see it : only 
take a short account, which, I will hazard my little 
credit, is no unjust one. I never saw so great a thing 
with so much littleness in it : I think the architect 
built it entirely in complaisance to the taste of its 
owners ; for it is the most inhospitable thing imagin- 
able, and the most selfish : it has, like their own hearts, 
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no room for strangers, and no reception for any person 
of superior quality to themselves. There are but just 
two apartments, for the master and mistress, below ; 
and but two apartments above (very much inferior to 
them) in the whole house. When you look upon the 
outside, you'd think it large enough for a prince ; 
when you see the inside, it is too little for a subject, 
and has not conveniency to lodge a common family. 
It is a house of entries and passages ; among which 
there are three vistas through the whole, very use- 
lessly handsome. There is what might have been a 
line gallery, but spoiled by two arches towards the 
end of it, which take away the sight of several of the 
windows. There are two ordinary stair-cases instead 
of one great one. The best things within the house 
are the hall, which is indeed noble and well propor- 
tioned ; and the cellars and offices underground, which 
are the most commodious, and the best contrived 
of the whole. At the top of the building are several 
cupola's and little turrets, that have but an ill effect, 
and make the building look at once finical and heavy. 
What seems of the best taste, is that front towards 
the gardens, which is not yet loaded with these turrets. 
The two sides of the building are entirely spoiled by 
two monstrous bow-windows, which stand just in the 
middle, instead of doors : and, as if it were fatal that 
some trifling littleness should every where destroy the 
grandeur, there are in the chief front two semi-circles * 
of a lower structure than the rest, that cut off the 
angles, and look as if they were purposely designed to 
hide a loftier and nobler piece of building, the top of 
which appears above them. In a word, the whole is 
a most expensive absurdity ; and the Duke of Shrews* 
DU1 7 gave a true character of it, when he said, it 
was a great quarry of stones above ground. 

We paid a visit to the spring where Rosamond 
bathed herself; on a hill, where remains only a piece 
of a wall of the old palace of Henry II, We toasted 

vol vn. n 
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her shade in the cold water, not without a thought 
or two, scarce so cold as the liquor we drank it in. 
I dare not tell you what they were, and so hasten to 
conclude, 

Your, etc. 

LETTER XXIX. 

■ 

MR. POPE TO LORD OXFORD^ 

My L,ord, Sept. 22. 1732. 

"JT was a grief to me not to be able to snatch one day 

more to be happy with you, before you left the 
town; and it added to the vexation when I found 
myself, within a week after, obliged to do that for 
business which I could not for pleasure, for I was 
kept four days there, f multa gemcns. I am extremely 
sensible, my Lord, of the many great distinctions you 
have shewn me, the original of all which I attributed 
to your piety to your father, for whom my respect was 
too sincere to be exprest in poetry : and if, from the 
continuance of your good opinion I may derive some 
imagination that you thought me not a worse man 
than a poet, it is a greater obligation to me personally, 
than even the other. I hope my having taken an op- 
portunity, the only way my poor abilities can, of tell- 
ing all men I no less esteem and love the son, will not 
be ungrateful to you, or quite displeasing. If any ob- 
jection to the manner of it occur to your Lordship, I 
depend on you, both as a friend and a judge, to tell 
me so. Otherwise I will interpret your silence as a 
consent to let me acquaint everybody that I am (what 
I truly feel myself,) my Lord, your ever affectionate 
and obliged humble servant. 

My Lady and Lady Margaret don't know how 
much I am theirs, unless your Lordship will tell them 
you believe it of me ; and my poor old woman heartily 
(though feebly) expresses her service to you all. 
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LETTER XXX. 

TO THE SAME. 

My Lord, Oct. 20, 1733. 

J AM returned a week since from my Lord Peter- 

borow, with whom I passed three weeks as agree- 
ably and as healthfully as I ever did in my life. I wa* 
not a little disappointed to find your Lordship in 
London, though, considering the fine weather, and - 
how late in the season you enjoyed it, I ought not to 
lament an absence which must both give you health 
and pleasure. Your house I found totally at my 
service, and took up my choice (like a young and am- 
bitious man) in no room of it but Lady Margaret's. 
How much might I say upon that subject, were I a 
poet ! but the misfortune of being what seldom con- 
sists with that character, a bashful and backward man, 
keeps me silent* I shall be little in town (if at all) 
till your return, and, in truth, since I came home, I 
have had my health so ill, that I must in a manner live 
by myself ; and think I must either lead such a life as 
I did at Southampton, which is inconsistent with a 
town life, or lock myself up from all conversible hours 
while I am in town. I beg to hear a line of your 
satisfactions and amusements, for of your state of 
health I am daily informed by your honest porter : 
but the other he knows not, and I am not quite con- 
tented without it. That all enjoyments may oe yours, 
and all good things attend your whole worthy family, 
is the sincere prayer always of, my Lord, your faith- 
fullest servant. 
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LETTER XXXI. 

» * 

TO THE SAME. 
MY LORD, December 36, 1 733. 

J SINCERELY wish yourself, Lady Oxford, and 
- Lady Margaret, the happiest New Years to come. 
I have so many things to tell you, that I can tell you 
none, and therefore I am inclined not to write at all. 
Whatever I can Bay of my zealous desires for your 
felicity, is short of the truth ; and as to the rest, it is 
too long a story to begin till I have the pleasure to 
meet your Lordship, and can at the same time make 
an end of it. 

This I writ a week ago, and having nothing more 
material to say, was ashamed to send it. But seeing 
they can't tell me when you return to town, I was 
resolved not to let the season pass without sending 
you all this poor wish at least. I hope my Lady 
Oxford is perfectly well, though I heard she has not 
been so, notwithstanding your porter has often told 
me all was well at Wimpole. Believe me to be with 
the truest esteem and unalterable sincerity, my Lord, 
your Lordship's most obedient, affectionate, and ob- 
liged servant. 

» ♦ 

If Lord Duplin be with you, I hope he will ac- 
cept my humble services. 
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LETTER XXXII. 

* 

TO MR. JERVAS. 

No date. 

J BEG you to let me know if you have any thoughts 
of your Devonshire journey this summer. If you 
have, I will stay for you, and let Mr. Fortescue and 
Gay travel together. This resolution must be made 
with some haste, because they go next week, and I 
shall want time to prepare. I thought Mrs. Cecil 
had receipts 1 before. The names of Lady Ranelagh 
and Lady Cavendish were inserted long since in the 
list. 

.You may tell Mr. Rollinson, that Gay was not sure 
he should go to Lord Bolingbroke's when he came 
hither ; or help him to some excuse, for his neglect 
was scandalous, and has given him much vexation of 
spirit. 

I should have been glad to have had the Report of 
the Committee, and have since writ to Lintott for it. 
If the Whigs'now say, that B. is the hero of my pre- 
face, the Tories said (you may remember) three years 
ago, that Cato was the hero of my poetry. It looks 
generous enough to be always on the side of the 
distressed ; and my patrons of the other party may 
expect great panegyrics from me when they come to 
be impeached by the future party-rage of their oppo- 
nents. To compliment those who are dead in law, is 
as much above the imputation of flattery, as Tickell 
says it is, to compliment those who are really dead. 
And perhaps too there is as much vanity in my 
praising Bolingbroke, as in his praising Halifax. No 
people in the world are so apt to give themselves airs 
as authors. 

i 

1 Receipts for subscriptions to the Iliad. 

N 3 
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I have received the report, but have not yet had 
time to read any of it, I have gone through the 5th, 
6th, and 7th books, except a small part of the latter 
end of the 6th. — Pray tell me if you hear any thing 
said about Mr.TickelPs, or my translation, if the 
town be not too much taken up with great affairs, to 
take any notice of either. 

I hold the resolution I told you in my last, of see- 
ing you if you cannot take a trip hither before I go. 
But I would fain flatter myself so far as to fancy we 
might travel together. Pray give me a line by Satur- 
day^ post. 

I am at all times, and in all reigns, whatever be the 
fate of the world, or of myself, sincerely and affec- 
tionately, Dear Mr. Jerv as, 

Your'e, etc. 

All here most truly your servants. 



LETTER XXXIII. 

TO JABEZ HUGHES, ESQ. 

Sir, 

J HAVE read over again your brother^ play k , with 
more concern and sorrow than I ever felt in the 

reading any tragedy. 

The real loss of a good man may be called a 

distress to the world, and ought to affect us more 

than any feigned or ancient distress, how finely drawn 

soever. 

I am glad of an occasion to give you, under my hand, 
this testimony, both how excellent I think this Work 
to be, and how excellent I thought the author. 

I am, etc. 

k The Siege of Damascus, written by John Hughes, Esq. who 
died Feb. 17, 1719, the first night of its representation. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

TO MR. DENNIS. 

Sir, May 3, 1 721. 

J CALLED to receive the two books of your letters 1 
from Mr.Congreve, and have left with him the 
little money I am in your debt. I look upon myself 
to be much more so, for the " omissions you have 
" been pleased to make in those letters in my favour, 
w and sincerely join with you in the desire, that not 
•* the least traces may remain of that difference be* 
u tween us, which indeed I am sorry for." You 
may therefore believe me, without either ceremony or 
falseness, Sir, 

Your, etc. 



LETTER XXXV. 
to his father. 

Dear Sir, 

^HIS is to beg you would inquire of Mrs. Clark, if 
she will board a family for the summer in her 
house, and at what rate ? Be pleased also to ask at 
the house over-against ours, Mr.Gascoin's sister 4 , if 
the will board, &c. and how many beds there are to 
be let there, and the lowest rate ? and send word by 
the first post you can to me. I am very well, and 
beg you both to believe me most affectionately, 

Your, etc. 

1 These books were intitled, Original Letters, familiar, morjl, 
and critical In two volumes 8vo. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

TO HIS BROTHER. 

Dear Brother, Saturday. 
[ HOPE to be with you on Monday next : if you 
don't see me that night, I desire you tosend a man 
and horse (such a one as I may ride safely) on Tues- 
day morning to the Toy by Hampton-Court gate by 
ten o'clqck, and I will not fail to wait upon you; 
which being all the business of this letter, I shall add 
no more, than that I am my sister's and 

Yours most affectionately. 

* 

LETTER XXXVII. 

TO HIS SISTEB. 
D EAR SlSTER, Twickenham. August X. 

^HE business of this is to acquaint you with my in- 
tentions of sending for you with the chariot on 
Thursday or Friday next, in order to get you hither. 
I have named the latest day that I could possibly allow 
you to stay from us, being obliged to lend the chariot 
upon a journey on Saturday. We will take no denial, 
and therefore expect no excuse, or answer to the con- 
trary from you. If I hear nothing (as I hope I 
shan't) it shall certainly come one of the days afore- 
said : so pray be in readiness. My hearty love to 
you both, and my mother's kindest remembrances* 
I am always, dear sister, 

Your, etc. 

— 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

1 

FROM MRS. M.BLOUNT. 
SlR, Sunday Morning. 

fy[Y sister and I shall be at home all day : if any 
company come that you don't like, I'll go up 
into any room with you : I hope we shall see you. 

Your, etc. 



LETTER XXXIX. 

TO MR. GAY. 

Dear Mr. Gay, 

^BOVE all other news, send us the best, that 
of your good health, if you enjoy it ; which Mr. 
Harcourt made us very much fear. If you have 
any design either to amend your health, or your life, I 
know no better expedient than to come hither, 
where you should not want room though I lay myself 
in a truckle-bed under the Doctor. You might here 
converse with the old Greeks, be initiated into all their 
customs, and learn their prayers by heart as we have 
done t the Doctor, last Sunday, intending to say Our 
Father, was got half way in Chryses* prayer to 
Apollo. The ill effects of contention and squabbling, 
so lively described in the first Iliad, make Dr. Parnelle 
and myself continue in the most exemplary union in 
every thing. We deserve to be worshipped by all 
the poor, divided, factious, interested poets of this 
world. 

As we rise in our speculations daily, we are grown 
sq, grave, that we have not condescended to laugh at 
any of the idle things about us this week : I have con- 
tracted a severity of aspect from deep meditation on 
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high subjects, equal to the formidable front of black* 
browed Jupiter, and become an awful nod as well, 
when I assent to some grave and weighty proposition 
of the Doctor, or inforce a criticism of my own. In 

a word, Y -g m himself has not acquired more 

tragic majesty in his aspect by reading his own verses, 
than I by Homer's. 

In this state I cannot consent to your publication of 
that ludicrous trifling burlesque you write about. Dr. 
Parnelle also joins in my opinion that it will by no 
means be well to print it. 

Pray give (with the utmost fidelity and esteem ) my 
hearty service to the Dean, Dr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Ford, 
and to Mr. Fortescue. Let them also know at 
Buttons that I am mindful of them. I am, divine 
Bucoliast ! 

Thy loving Countryman. 
LETTER XL. 

TO THE SAME. 

DEAR SlR, October^}. 
J HAVE been perpetually troubled with sickness of 

late, which has made me so melancholy, that the 
immortality of the soul has been my constant specu- 
lation, as the mortality of my body my constant 
plague. In good earnest, Seneca is nothing to a fit 
of illness. 

Dr. Parnelle will honour Tonson's Miscellany with 
some very beautiful copies, at my request. He enter* 
heartily into our design : I only fear his stay in town 
may chance to be but short. Dr. Swift much ap- 
proves what I proposed, even to the very title, which 
I design shall be, The Works of the Unlearned) pub* 

m Dr. Edward Young. 
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Kshed monthly, in which whatever book appears that 
deserves praise, shall be depreciated ironically, and in 
the same manner that modern critics take to under- 
value works of value, and to commend the high pro- 
ductions of Grub-street. 

I shall go into the country about a month hence, 
and shall then desire to take along with me your 
poem of the Fan n , to consider it at full leisure. I am 
deeply engaged in poetry, the particulars whereof 
lhall be deferred till we meet. 

I am very desirous of seeing Mr. Fortescue when 
he comes to town, before his journey ; if you can 
any way acquaint him of my desire, I believe his 
good-nature will contrive a way for our meeting. I 
am ever, with all sincerity, dear Sir, 

Your, etc* 



LETTER XLL 

FROM HIS MOTHER. 

My Deare, Tuesday i z o'clcck* 

A LETTER from your sister yust now is come and 
gone, Mr. Mannock and Charls Rackitt, to take 
his leve of us, but being nothing in it doe not send it. 
He will not faile to cole here on Friday morning, and 
take ceare to cearrie itt to Mr. Thomas Doncaster. 
He shall dine wone day with Mrs. Dune, in Ducke- 
street ; but the day will be unsirton, soe I thinck you 
had better to send itt to me. He will not faile to 
cole here, that is Mr. Mannock. Your sister is very 
well but your brother is not. Theres Mr. Blunt, of 
mapill Durom, is ded ; the same day that Mr. Ingle- 
field died* My sirvis to Mrs. Blunts, and all that 

a From this circumstance, the datt of the present letter should , 
fee ^ , 
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ask of me. I hope to here from you, and that you 
are well, which is my dalye prayers ; . this, with my 
blessing, 

I am, etc. 



LETTER XLIL 

PROM MR.TONSON. 

SlR, GrayVIun-Gate, April 20, 1706. 

] HAVE lately seen a Pastoral of yours in Mr. 

Walsh's and Congreve's hands, which is extremely 
fine, and is approved of by the best judges in poetry. 
I remember I have formerly seen you at my shop, 
and am sorry I did not improve my acquaintance 
with you. If you design your poem for the press, 
no person shall be more careful in the printing of it, 
jior no one can give greater encouragement to it than, 
Sir, Your, etc. 



LETTER XLIII. 

PROM THE SAME. 

SlR, . , , December 33, 17*4. 

£ CANNOT possibly see ypu at Twitnam myself. 

I have therefore sent ypu tfre preface from Lord 
Cobham, and a p;coof of the monument with the 
draft. I request the favour of you to settle the in- 
scription as yon would have it, and return it to me, 
then the plate may be worked. I dp assure you I 
shall always \*q very glad to oblige and serve you all 
in my power, and am, , ; Your, etc. 

I was with the Speaker yesterday : he told me you 
had promised to dine with him at Chiswick in the 
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holyday s, and bring your preface ( with some altera- 
tions) with you. After that, I beg to have it, for I 
am impatient to publish. 



LETTER XLIV. 

FROM THE SAME. 

YOU have, enclosed, the account of the profit of 

works. For the books sold I have allowed 

you all the money I have received, and the binding, 
etc. I have charged at the price it cost me. You 
will please to call and bring with you the agreement 
between us, which may be executed. — I will give you 
my note to deliver the books left when required. I 
wish you would send me the Merchant of Venice by 
the waterman. 

Your, etc 

LETTER XLV. 

■ 

FROM THE SAME. 

D EAR SlR, Thursday, eleven at night. 

J HAVE just now received yours, and indeed it k 
not my fault I have not seen you, having been 
hindered by business I could not help minding ; but I 
will not fail seeing you on Sunday morning early, but 
must return to dinner, having a little company to dine 
with me that day. Do but excuse me till I see you, 
and I will satisfy you that I have not neglected you. 
As for Shakspear, Watt's brother died lately, which 
has hindered his business a little 5 but now things will 
go on better- 

1 4 . Your, etc. 

> 

VOL. VJU O 
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LETTER XLVL 

TO MR. LINTOTX- 

Sir j 

PRAY send Mr. Broom the sheets of all the notes 
that are printed, that he may avoid the repetitions, 
etc. but I would not have the poetry sent, knowing 
the consequences of its being shown about to every 
body before it's published, which I will not have 
done ; nor, I suppose, would you. I am 

Your, etc. 



LETTER XLVII. 

FROM MR. LIXTOTT. 
SlR, June io, 1715. 

Y OU have Mr. Tickell's book to divert one hour. — 
It is already condemned here, and the malice and 
juggle at Button's is the conversation of those who 
have spare moments from politics. 

Sir John Germain has his book. 

All your books are delivered pursuant to the direc- 
tions, the middle of the week after you left us. 

The Princess is extremely pleased with her book. 

You shall have your folios preserved. 

Mr. Broom I have not heard from. 

Pray detain me not from publishing my own book, 
having delivered the greatest part of the subscribers 
already upwards of four hundred. 

I designed to . publish Monday sevennight. Pray 
interrupt me not with an errata. 

I doubt not the sale of Homer, if you do not dis- 
appoint me by delaying publication. 

9 Your, etr. 
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Service to Mr, Gay. 

Lord Bolingbroke is impeached this night. 
The noise the report makes does me some present 
damage. 



LETTER XLVIII. 

FROM THE SAME. 
SlR, June 22, 1715. 

*pHE hurry I have been in by the report from the 
Committee of Secrecy, to get it published, has 
prevented the publication of Homer for the present, 
till the noise be over ; and those whom I expected to 
be very noisy on account of your translation, are 
buried in politics. 

Mr. Thornhill sent to me for his own book, which 
he paid for to you, as he says, and paid me eight 
guineas of the subscriptions of 

Sarah, Countess of Whinchelsea. 

Mrs. Seymour. 

Berkley Seymour, Esq. 

Charles Frotherby, Esq. 
Mr. Harcourt and Lord Harcourt have had thirteen 
books to their house, ten of which were of the finest 
paper. 

I will observe your directions about Mr. Broome. 
The second volume of Homer shall be sent in a day 
or two. 

The project for printing the first book of Homer, 
with Mr. Dryden's, and Mr. Tickle's, and Mr.Man- 
warring's together, is well thought of. I proposed 
it to Mr.Tonson, but it will not do. I will consider 
further of it. 

The Duke of Ormond is to be impeached for high- 
treason, and Earl of Stafford for high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

o 2 
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May success attend your studies, is the 
prayer of 

Yours, to command* 



• Mil 



LETTER XLIX. 

MR. STEELE TO MR. LINTOTT. 
MR. LlNTOTT, August^ 17^- 

]yjR. Addison desired me to tell you, that he wholly 
disapproves the manner of treating Mr. Dennis 
in a little pamphlet by way of Dr. Norris's account °, 
When he thinks fit to take notice of Mr. Dennis's 
objections to his writings *>, he will do it in a way 
Mr. Dennis shall have no just reason to complain of. 
But when the papers above-mentioned were offered to 
be communicated to him, he said he could not, either 
in honour or conscience, be privy to such a treatment, 
and was sorry to hear of it. 

I am, 

Your, etc. 

* 



LETTER L. 

MR. FENTON TO MR. LINTOTT. 
MR. LlNTOTT, September!* 17*9- 

PRAY give my most humble service to Mr. I ope, 
and tell him, I beg the favour of him to let me 
know when he comes to town, what morning I shall 
wait on him at his lodging ; for I walk out m a 
morning so often, that I may therewise lose an oppor- 
tunity of seeing him. 

0 Of the frenzy of Mr. John Den—, written by Mr.Pope. See 
his letter to Mr. Addison of July 30, 1714- 
i» Remarks upon Cato. 
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Lib. xxii. ver. 132. The first part of Dacier's note 
is taken from Eustathius ; but instead of Aurelius 
Victor and Dion, he quotes Herodotus, without mert- 
tioning the book he takes it from. 

Ver. 467/' I cannot find that Eustathius assigns 
the same reasons that Mm. does, why Apollo and 
Neptune do not fight with one another. 

Your, etc. 

I will endeavonr to find out the passage above- 
mentioned in Herodotus. 



LETTER LI. 

. FROM MR. FEN TON. 

J HAVE received a specimen of the extracts from 
Eustathius but this week. The first gentleman who 
undertook the affair, grew weary, and now Mr. 
Thirlby, of Jesus, has recommended another to me 
with a very great character 1 . I think, indeed, at first 
sight, that his performance is commendable enough, 
and have sent word for him to finish the 17th book, 
and to send it with his demands for his trouble. He 
engageth to complete a book every month till Christ- 
mas, and the remaining books in a month more, if 
you require them. The last time I saw Mr. Lintott, 
he told me that Mr. Broome had offered his service 
again to you ; if you accept it, it would be proper for 
him to let you know what books he will undertake, 
that the Cambridge gentleman may proceed to the 
rest. I am, etc. m 

I have here inclosed the specimen ; if the rest come 
before the return, I will keep 'em till I receive your 
orders. I have desired the gentleman to write the 
rest in folio, with half the page left blank. 

1 Dr. Jortin. 

o 3 
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LETTER LII. 

FROM MR. WYCIIERLEY. 

- February 19, 1706-7. 
J HAVE received yours of the 26th, as kind as it is 
ingenious, for which therefore I most heartily thank 
you. It would have been much more welcome to me, 
had it not informed me of your want of health ; but 
you who have a mind so vigorous, may well be con- 
tented with its crazy habitation; since (you know) the 
old similitude says, the keenness of the mind soonest 
wears out the body, as the sharpest sword soonest 
destroys the scabbard : so that (as I say) you must be 
satisfied with your apprehension of an uneasy life, 
though I hope not a short one ; notwithstanding that 
generally your sound wits (though weak bodies) are 
immortal hereafter, by that genius, which shortens 
your present life, to prolong that of the future. But 
I yet hope, your great, vigorous, and active mind will 
not be able to destroy your little tender, and crazy 
carcass. 

Now to say something to what you write concern- 
ing the present epidemic distemper of the mind and 
age, calumny ; I know it is no more to be avoided 
(at one time or another of our lives) than a fever or 
an ague; and, as often those distempers attend or 
threaten the best constitutions, from the worst air ; 
so does that malignant air of calumny soonest attack 
the sound and elevated in mind, as storms of wind the 
tallest and most fruitful trees; whilst the low and 
weak, for bowing and moving to and fro, are by their 
weakness secure from the danger and violence of 
the tempest. But so much for stinking rumour, 
which weakest minds are most afraid of; as Irish- 
men, though the nastiest of mankind, are most 
offended at a f — t. 
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LETTER LIII. 

FROM MR. TRUMBULL. 

SlU, June 15, 1706. 

JT is alwayes to my advantage to correspond with 

you ; for I either have the use of your bookes, or 
(which I value much more) your conversation. I 
am sure it will be my fault if I do not improve by 
both. I wish also I could learn some more skill in 
gardening from your father (to whome with your 
good mother all our services are presented, with 
thankes for the hartichokes) who has set us a pattern 
that I am afraid we shall copie but in miniature ; for 
so our hartichokes are in respect of his. In all 
things I am ready to yield, except in the assurance 
that nobody can be more than I am, 

Yours, etc. 

• 

Poor Jeunie is still afflicted with her ague. 



LETTER LIV. 

FROM MR. WALSH. . , 

X 

SlR, Abberley, July at, 1707. 

J-JAVING received the favour of you letter of the 
third of this month, wherein you give me hopes 
of seeing you before the end of it, I am in' dayly ex- 
pectation of receiving your commands to send a coach 
or horses to meet you at Worcester, and not put you 
to the inconvenience of such horses as you will finde 
at the post-house. It was nothing but the fear that 
you should not send me word time enough for me to 

12 
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send horses to meet you, that makes me give you the 
trouble of this letter. And I expect no other answer 
but to that point ; as for all others, 

Nil mihi resciibas, attamen ipse veni. 

Your, etc. 



LETTER LV. 

FROM MR. STEELE. 

Dear SlR, January zo, 1 711. 

J HAVE received your very kind letter. That part 

of it which is grounded upon your belief that I have 
much affection and friendship for you, I receive with 
great pleasure. That which acknowledges the honour 
done to your Essay r , I have no pretence to ; it was 
written by one whom I will make you acquainted 
with, which is the best return I can make to you for 
your favour to, Sir, 

Your, etc. 



LETTER LVI. 

FROM THE SAME. 
SlR, July 26, 171 1. 

J WRIT to you the other day, and hope you have 
received my letter. This is for the same end, to 

know whether you are at leisure to help Mr. Clayton, 

that is, me , to some words for musick against winter. 
Your answer to me at Will's will be a great 

fBvour to, Sir, 

Your, etc. 

1 Essay on Criticism. 
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1 

LETTER LVII. 

FROM MR.ROWE. 

Dear Sir, Thursday, May 20, 171 j. 

j DON'T know that I have a long time received a 

billet with greater pleasure than yours. Depend 
upon it, nothing could have been more agreeable but 
yourself. To. do something then that is perfectly 
kind, come and eat a bit of mutton with me to-mor- 
row at Stockwell. Bring whom you will along with 
you, though I can give you nothing 11 but the afore- 
said mutton and a cup or ale." It is but a little mile 
from Fox-hall ; and you don't know how much yoifc 
will oblige . 

Your, etc. 



LETTER LVIII. 

FROM MR.CARYLL. 

W.Grinsted, July 16, 1717. 
J HAVE not had a word from your holiness since 
my last to you, nor any account of the receipt of 
some pictures that I desired you to get framed and 
secured. This, and the earnest desire I have of kiss- 
ing your toe at Grinstead, or rather a pretty lady's 
cheek, (whom you talked of as a companion in your 
journey,) occasions you the trouble of this, to know 
the reason why you flag in your good resolutions, or 
rather in the execution of them. But I enjoy you 
in spirit, though I cannot in person ; for your works 
are my daily lecture, and with what satisfaction I 
need not to repeat to you. But pray in your next tell 
me who was the unfortunate lady you address a copy 
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of verses to. I think you once gave me her history, 
but it is now quite out of my head. But now I have 
named such a person, Mrs. Cope occurs to my mind. 
I have complied with her desires, though I thinke a 
second voyage to such a rascall is the most prepos- 
terous thing imaginable; but mulierem fortem quis inve- 
ntet! 'Tis harder to find than the man Diogenes 
lookt for with a candle and lantern att noon-day. 
Adieu. I am, most abruptly, but most sincerely, 

Yours, etc. 



LETTER LIX. 

FROM THE SAME. 

Dear Sir, August 18, 1717. 

HEN y ours of the 6th instant arrived here, I was 
gott into the East, not among the wyse men of 
that corner, butt amidst the fools of Tunbridge. My 
stay with them was butt of four days, butt I had spent 
the three preceding ones, I think, in worse company, 
the knaves of the law att our country assizes at Lewes. 
A cause called me thither, which, though I gained, I 
may brag of like my brother Teague, that it was just 
nothing att all, nor had I gott that neither had I not 
bestirred my stumps. 

When my pictures are done, be pleased to order 
them down to Ladyholt 5 by the Stanstead carrier, who 
jnns in Gerrard-street. — You answer not my question 
who the unfortunate lady was that you inscribe a copy 
of verses toi in your book. I long to be retould her 
story, for I believe you allreddy tould me formerly ; 
but I shall refer that and a thousand other things more 
to chatt over at our next meeting, which I hope 
draws near ; presume my wife has fixed on a time 

*A scat of the family, in the parish of Harting, Hants. 
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with my dear Patty 1 , to whom I pray my humble 
service, as also to her fair sister. I am in more haste, 
or rather hurry than usual, but not lesse, 

Sir, Your, etc. 

LETTER LX. 

FROM MR. IIUCHES. 

Red Lion-Street, Holborn, against 
DkAR Sir, Ea>t-Streer, Jar, 22, 1 7 19. 

[AM very sorry to hear of your ill health, and that 
my message came so unseasonable as to give you so 
much trouble tQ answer it. I hope by your men* 
tioning your coming to town, that you are on the 
mending hand, and that the spring coming on will be 
favourable to you. If you should not come in a day 
or two, I must beg your return of the copy u , which 
is much wanted, the time of acting drawing very near. 
Your not being in a condition to supply me with a 
prologue is a great disappointment to me, but I should 
much rather chuse my play would want that advan- 
tage, than put you to any trouble at present which 
may be prejudicial; being with a true respect, 

Dear Sir, Your, etc. 

LETTER LX1. 

» 

FROM MR.CRA<?GS. 

Cockpit, October!, 17 19. 

] WAS yesterday out of town, and came directly 
here this morning, where I received your letter, 
enclosed in a very fine one from Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
You'll easily imagine how much I am concerned at 
the accident which has befallen him ; but I comfort 
myself, since his hand and head, which I could least 

' Party Blount. ' « The Siege of Damascus. 
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have spared, remain in their former vigour and con- 
dition* I don't see why this misfortune is to be com- 
pleted by the loss of Dr. Arbuthnot's and your good 
company, which you'll give me leave to expect to- 
morrow at Battersea, when we will drink Sir God- 
frey's health, and make a new appointment against his 
recovery. 

I am entirely, dear Sir, 

Yours. 



LETTER LXII. 

" FRAGMENT OF A I/ETTER FROM MR. 

*# 

DEAR SlR, St. John's, Oxon, May 13, 17 19. 

,r piS not that I forget you or disrespect you, but 
knowing you to be a man of true business I 
thought it too impertinent to trouble you with any of 
mine; but now I understand you are at leisure, have 
at you as far as this half sheet will hold. In the first 
place I am very well satisfied you have done for me 
what you are able, and I heartily thank you, and beg 
your pardon, and very much blush for having given 
you any trouble of this kind with a sort of men you 
know as much what to make of as I. I don't know 
how they are in your church, but in ours, to tell you 
the truth, all the clergymen I ever yet saw are a sort 
of ecclesiastical quelques c hoses , that between common 
honesty and common sense I know not what to make 
of. They preach indeed passive obedience, but their 
practice is active insolence and impudent injustice; 
and when the laity use them as they use one another, 
there will be an end of 'tm—rCdrfem desunt* 



1 • 
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LETTER LXIIL 



FROM THE SAME* 



Dear Sir, 



St.JohiTs, Oxon, July 26, 1719* 



J SHOULD much sooner have sent you my acknow* 
ledgment and thanks for the very kind reception 
I met with from you at your pleasant house at Twick- 
enham, but in troth it has been so very hot, that I 
could neither write, read, or think, but only lie still, 
swim, or sleep ; and am still so monstrously lazy, that 
you must expect but a dry short letter from me; no 
gallantry or gaiety, but only a little downright good 
breeding and civility. I hope this will find your 
good mother settled in her health, and also yourself, 
as much as her age and your constitution will permit. 
If wishes had any power in medicine, I could soon 
make . you both immortal ; for she very well deserves 
it for furnishing the world with you ; and you have 
yourself made your name immortal enough. I wish 
only that your body might come in for a small share 
of that noble blessing, if it were only for nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine years. I wish the same to your 
good friend the Duchess ; that she might live to teach 
people of quality all the good qualities in the world. 





VOXr. VH. 
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LETTER LXIV. 

PROM MR. CONGREVE. 

SlRf ( Ashley, Monday. 

J HAD designed to have waited on you to-day, but 

have been out of order since Saturday, as I have 
been most of the Summer ; and as the days are now, 
Unless I am able to rise in a morning, it will be hard to 
go and ccxme, and have any pleasure between the 
whiles. The next day after I had known from you 
where Lady Mary was, I sent to know how she did ; 
but by her answer I perceive she has the goodness for 
me to believe I have been all this Summer here, 
though I had been here but >a fortnight, when you 
came to see me. Pray give her my most humble ser- 
vice. If I can, I will wait on you. I am, 

Your, etc. 



LETTER LXV. 

FROM THE SAME. 

1 

3urry-Street, Jan. 29. 
J RETURN you a thousand thanks for your letter 
about Spaw-water. Dr.Arbuthnot has ordered 
me at present to drink salt-water, so I cannot ex- 
pressly say when I shall want the JSpaw ; but if the 
person mentioned by you, imports any quantity for 
himself at any time, I shall be glad to know of it. I 
am sorry you did not keep your word in letting me 
*ee you a second time^ I am always, dear Sir, 

Your, etc. 
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LETTER LXVI. 

FROM DR. YOUNG. 

Dear Sir, • Maya; 

J-J AVING been often from home I know not if you 
have done me the favour of calling on me, but 
be that as it will, I much want that instance of your 
friendship I mentioned in my last, a friendship 1 am 
very sensible I can receive from no one but yourself. 
I should not urge this thing so much, but for very 
particular reasons ; nor can you be at a loss to con* 
ceive how a trifle of this nature may be of serious mo- 
ment to me ; and while I am in hopes of the great 
advantage of your advice about it, I shall not be so 
absurd as to take any farther step without it. I know 
you are much engaged, and only bope to hear from 
you at your entire leisure. 

I am, etc. 



LETTER LXVII. 
lord peterborow to mr. pope. 

Sir, 

JF I can make a party with Lord Bolingbroke arid 
Lord Harcourt to dine at Parsons Green, you. wilt 
give me leave to send my coach for you. Pray doe me 
the favour to send me the breadth and depth of the 
marble field. You may have it measured by moon- 
light by a ten foot rod ; or any body used to grounds 
will make a meer guesse by passing it over. 

Your, etc. 



p 2 
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LETTER LXVIIL 

Silt GODFREY KNELLEK TO MR. POPE. 

Dear Friend, 
J HOPE your genus dos and will know myn is with 

the most acceptable and most accomplished com- 
pany to-morrow ; for my body is in no condition to 
stirr out of my bed as jet, and has had no rest these 
two nights but what it snatches and gets in the day- 
times by fits ; and I believe my left lag will be out of 
order a good wyle. Pray give my hearty good will 
to the compa. for the deeds, and my most humble 
$ervis, being ever yours. 



LETTER LXIX. 



FROM the same. 



Dear Friend, 
J FIND then*; pictures are so very fresh, being 

painted in three collers, and ought to be near a fier 
•everal days ; for as they are, it is impracticable to 
put them where you intend. It would be pitty they 
should take dust. Jenny stays here 8 or jo days, 
and will not fail of sending them when reddy ; and 
I am, giving my^, hearty and humble servis to your 
dear mother, dear Mr. Pope, 

Your, etc. 



« » 
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LETTER LXX. 
from the same- 
Dear Mr. Pope, 
J BELIEVE this will be card playrs evning, and 
we may do how we please. If you come about 4 
a clock, you may see me paint. To-morrow I am 
engaged to goe to Harrow the Hill with company, 
being ever, dear friend, Your* etc- 

LETTER LXXI. 

e 

; FROM THE SAME. 

From Great Queen-Street, 
Sir, J unei6, 1719. 

J AM in towne, and have louck'd for beds and bed- 
steads, which must cost ten pounds a yean When 
I promised to provide them you had maid no men- 
tion of the towne rates, which I am to pay, and will 
be 5 pounds a year at least, and which would be 15 
pounds per annum whit the beds 5 and that house did 
let for 45 a year when I bought it 5 so that all I have 
laid out being near 400 pound, would be done for 
nothing, of which you will consider and let me know 
your mind. The stables are fitted as you gentlemen 
ordered them to be, and all the painting wiTl be done 
to-morrow or Thursday, with whenscoating in the 
quickest manner and best ; and if you can stay till 
Saturday let me know your pleasuro^about £he bed6 
and bedsteads, for them I cannot provide* You may 
have 6, of which two are to have curtains, for 
10 pounds a year : and am, giving my most humble 
respects to my Lady Mery Whortly, 

Your, etc. 

I thought one might have such beds and bedsteads 
for 4 or 5 pounds a-year ; and which I would have 
done if no rates prop. 

P 3 
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LETTER LXXII. 

MR. JERVAS TO MR. POPE. 

Dear Mr. Pope, August 12, 17 15, London. 

J WOULD not have failed by Tuesday's post, but 
• that the Doctor could not be near positive as to the 
time, but yesterday we met on horseback and took 
two or three turns near the camp, partly to see my 
new horse's going, and partly to name something like 
the day of setting forth, and the manner thereof: 
viz. that on Thursday next (God willing) Doctor 
A , D.Disney, and C.Jervas, rendezvous at 

Hyde-Park-corner about noon, and proceed to Mr. 
Hill's, at Eggam, to lodge there on Friday, to meet 
with Mr. Pope upon the road to proceed together to 
Lord Stowell's, and there also to lodge. The next 
day, Saturday, to Sir William Wyndnam's, and to 
rest there the Lord's Day. On Monday, forward 
again towards Bath, or Wilton, or as we shall then 
agree. The Doctor proposes that himself or his man 
ride my spare horse, and that I leave all equipage to 
be sent to Bath by the carrier with your portman- 
teau. The Doctor says he will allow none of his 
friends so much as a night-gown or slippers for the 
road, so a shirt and cravat in your pocket is all you 
must think of in his new scheme. His servant may 
be bribed to make room for that. You shall have 
a shorter and less bridle sent down on Saturday, and 
the other shall be returned in due time. The taylor 
shall be chastised if 'tis really negligence in his art, but 
if 'tis only vapours you must beg pardon. The linnen 
and stockings out of your portmanteau may go with 
the bridle. I forgot to tell you that the third day 
is to be Oxford University, and the Monday following 
to SirW.Wyndham'g. 
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. The French King has been indisposed, and me- 
thinks he is in an ill way, &c.~ Service to every 
body. 

Your, etc. 

LETTER LXXIII. 

FROM THE SAME. 
DEAR Mr. P, Tuesday *. 

'PHOUGH I have not a syllable to say of more 

certainty than the last post, yet I write. I hold 

myself in readiness, in spite of a demand for pictures. 

The Counsellor Bick has purchased a nag for 

his equipage, and waits our motions. He was Tiere 
yesterday, and to-morrow, Wensday evening, we are 
to taste Devonshire cyder with Mr. Applestone at his 
lodgings. 

The Court opiniate it that the P- x is coming.— 

They have no account of Ormond's arrival in France, 
though they have certain intelligence that he went off 
at Shoreham, in Sussex, ten days ago. I design to 
know Arbuthnot's determination to-morrow. Ser- 
vice to every body. 

I am, ate. 



LETTER LXXIV. 

FROM THE SAME. 

» 

Wensday, 1 1 o'Clock at Noon. 

LADY Mary W y ordered me by an express 

this Wensday morning, sedente Gayo et ridente 
FortescwvtO) to send you a letter, or some other pro- 
per notice, to come to her on Thursday, about five 
o'clock, which I suppose she meant in the evening. 
Qay designed to have been with you to-day, and I 

x The Pretender. 
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would have had him delivered this welcome message r 
but he iurst not venture to answer for your coming 
upon his asseverations, you having interchangeably so 
accustomed yourselves to lying, that you cannot 
believe one another, though upon never so serious an 
occasion. He will be ready to go back with you. 
Fortescue's service and mine to all. We are 

Yours, etc. 



'LETTER LXXV. 
from the* same. 

Dear Mr. Pope, 
I INTENDED to have breakfasted with James 
Eckersall at Drayton, but heard by the way of his 
being in London, so I jogg'd to Hammersmith in five 
hours and a half without drawing bit. Yesterday I 
gave a printed proposal to Lord Halifax, and spoke to 
the Duke of Devonshire to join my Lord Wharton's 
interest, and move your affair, that we may set 'em a 
going about the counties. 

I have not yet seen the dear Archdeacon who is 
at Jus old lodgings in St. James's Place, nor the Dean j 
but have just read a thing intitled a Prefatory Epistle* 
concerning some remarks to be published on Homer's 
Iliad, occasioned by the proposals of Mr. Pope towards 
a new English version of that poem — To the Rev. 
Dr. Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's, by Richd. Fiddes, 
B. D. Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Oxford. 

— 'AjxccpmjA wywU — - Long. — To Mr. Pope from 
the author, in manuscript. — All the foregoing ele- 
gances at proper distances, and Italianized accord- 
ing to form. It came too late for the coach, and is 
too big for my privileges of frank — 8vo. 120 pages 

— marbled paper. 

y FftrtieU. 
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I find so many party strokes in it, that I am afraid 
it may do your proposals more harm than good. 

My Lord Halifax talked of a design to send for you 
to Bushy-Park, I believe with a coach-and-six, or 
light chaise, but did not name the precise time. — I 
publish your having done the first book and begun — — 
I received the cloak-bag safe I hope you did not 
pay carriage. I can't guess when I shall be ready for 
Sir William's service. I am, etc 5 



LETTER LXXVL 
from the same. 

Dear Mr. Pope, 
J HAD your last in due time. 

Shall I send you the iool. in bills or cash ? and 
when ? 

Gay had a copy of the Farewell, with your injunc- 
tions. No other extant. 

Lord Harvey had the Homer and letter, and bids 
rae thank the author. 

I hear nothing of the Sermon. The generality will 
take it for the Dean's, and that will hurt neither you 
nor him. 

Gay will be with you on Saturday next. He also 
works hard. 

Your old sword went with the carrier, and was 
tyed to the other things with a cord, and my folks say, 
very fast. You must make the carrier responsible. 
Mine will swear to the delivery, etc. 

No books for you from Lintot. 

Mrs. Raines, a young lady in the city, and one of 
my shepherdesses, takes one of the volumes, has paid 
her 2 guineas, and is to be a subscriber in your next 
list. . 

I also got 2 guineas from the Marquis of Dor* 
Qhester. 
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Philip sent me a note for receipts to be conveyed to 
the 1 1 members of the late Hanover club. Pray let 
me have their names by the first. I sent to Mr. Mer- 
rils to-day, etc. 

Lintot 6ent me Tickell's Homer for your govern- 
ment. I could not forbear comparing, and do not 
know what the devil is got into my head, but I fancy 
I could make a more poetical translation in a fortnight 
(excepting a very few lines). 

It seems it's publisht merely to show as a specimen 
of bis ability for the Odysses. Fortescue would have 
Gay publish a version of the first book of the Odysses, 
and tell the world 'tis only to bespeak their approba- 
tion and favour for a translation of Statius, or any other 
poet. In short, we are merry, whether we are wise 
or no. — My respects to dear Sir William, and his 
good Lady and son z , and am concerned for any defi- 
ciency in his countenance, but I am in no pain tor the 
paltry basso relievo* Yours* etc* 



LETTER LXXVII. 

FROM # # # #. 
DEAR SlR, Saturday Night. 

J REALLY intended to have been with you to-day ; 

but having been disappointed yesterday of meeting 
Mr. Selwyn, and going to the Exchequer about my 
salary to-day, and to Mrs. Howard's to meet him, 
made it too late ; so that I made a visit this morning, 
to Mr. Congreve, where I found Lord Cobham. 
They both enquired kindly for you, and wished to see 
you soon. Mr. Fortescue could not have come with 
me, but intends the latter end of next week to see you 
at Twickenham. I have seen our friend Dean Berke- 
ley, who was very solicitous about your health and 

z Charles Wyndhara, afterward* Earl of Egremont. 
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welfare. He is now so full of his Bermudas project, 
that he hath printed his proposal, and hath been with 
the Bishop of London about it. Mrs. Howard desired 
me to tell you that she had a present of beech-mast, 
1 which this year, hath been particularly good. When 
'tis wanted she would have you send to her. I writ 
to you yesterday, and am in hopes that Mrs. Pope will 
soon be so well that you may be able to come to 
town for a day or so about your business. I really 
am this evening very much out of order with the cho- 
Hc, but I hope a night's rest will relieve me* I wish 
Mrs. Pope and you all healtli and happiness. Pray 
give my service to hen 

LETTER LXXVIII. 

PROM MR. PITT, THE TRANSLATOR OF VIRGIL* TO, 

MR. SPENCE. 

DEAR Jo, , July 18, Blandford, 1726. 

J AM entering into proposals with a bookseller for 
printing a little miscellany of my own perform- 
ances, consisting of some originals and select transla- 
tions. I beg you to be altogether silent in the matter. 
Mr. Pope has used so little of the 23d Odyssey that 
I gave Dr. Younge, that if I put it in among the rest 
I shall hardly incur any danger of the penalty con- 
cerning the patent. However, I. will not presume to 
publish a single line of it after Mr. Pope's translation, 
if you advise me (as I desire you to do sincerely) to 
the contrary. I shall send you a small specimen of my 
translation, which if you approve of, I can assure you 
the remainder of the book is not inferior to it. 

THE nurse all wild with transport seem'd to swim, 
Joy wing'd her feet and lighten'd ev'ry limb; 
Then to the room with speed impatient borne, 
I'lew with the tidings of her lord's return. 
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There bending o'er the sleeping Queen, she cries* 
Rise, my Penelope, my daughter, rise 
To see Ulysses thy long -absent spouse, 
Thy soul's desire, and lord of all thy vows : 
Tho' late, he comes, and in his rage has slain, 
For all their wrongs, the haughty suitor train* 

Ah Euryclea, she replies, you rave ; 
The gods resume that reason which they gave ; 
For Heav'n deep wisdom to the fool supplies, 
But oft infatuates and confounds the wise. 
And wisdom once was thine ! but now I find 
The gods have ruin'd thy distemper*d mind. 
How could you hope your fiction to impose ? 
Was it to flatter or deride my woes ? 
How could you break a sleep with talk so vain , 
That held my sorrows in so soft a chain ? 
A sleep so sweet I never could enjoy 
Since my dear lord left Ithaca for Troy : 
Curst Troy — oh ! why did I thy name disclose I 
Thy fatal name awakens all my woes: 
But fly — some other had provok'd my rage, 
And you but owe your pardon to your age. 

No artful tales, no studied lies, I frame, 
Ulysses lives, (rejoins the rev'rcnd Dame) 
In that dishonour'd stranger's close disguise, 
Long has he past all unsuspecting eyes. 
All but thy son's — and long has he suppress 
The well concerted secret in his breast ; 
Till his brave father should his foes defeat, 
And the close scheme of his revenge complete. 

• • 

Swift as the word the Queen transported sprung, 
And round the dame in strict embraces hung; 
Then as the big round tears began to roll, 
Spoke the quick doubts and hurry of her soul. 

If my victorious hero safe arrives, 
If my dear lord, Ulysses, still survives, 
Tell me, oh tell me, how he fought alone ? 
How were such multitudes destroy'd by one I 

Nought I beheld, but heard their cries, she said, 
When death flew raging, and the suitors bled : 
Immur'd we listenM, as we sat around, 
To each deep groan and agonizing sound. 
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CalTd by thy son to view the scene I fled, 
And saw Ulysses striding o'er the dead ! 
Amidst the rising heaps the hero stood 
All grim, and terribly adorn'd with blood 

This is enough in conscience for this time ; besides I 
am desired by Mr. Pope or Mr* Lintot, I don't know 
which, to write to Mr. Pope on a certain affair. 



LETTER LXXIX. 

MR. POPE TO DR. PARNELLE* 

DEAR Sir, London, July 29, 

J WISH it were not as ungenerous as vain to com- 
plain too much of a man that forgets me, but I 
could expostulate with you a whole day upon your 
inhuman silence ; I call it inhuman ; nor would you 
think it less, if you were truly sensible of the uneaai- 
ness it gives me. Did I know you so ill as to think 
you proud, I would be much less concerned than I 
am able to be, when I know one of the best-natured 
men alive neglects me ; and if you know me so ill 
as to think amiss of me, with regard to my friendship 
for you, you really do not deserve half the trouble 
you occasion me. I need not tell you that both Mr. Gay 
and myself have written several letters in vain ; that 
We are constantly enquiring of all who have seen 
Ireland, if they saw you, and that (forgotten as we 
are) we are every day remembering you m our most 
agreeable hours. All this is true ; as that we are sin- 
cerely lovers of you, and deplorers of your absence ; 
&nd that we form no wish more ardently than that 
which brings you over to us. We have lately had 
some distant hopes of the Dean's design to revisit 
England ; will not you accompany him ? or is England 
to lose 6very thing that has any charms for us, and 
must we pray for banishment as a benediction i I 

VOt« VII. Q 
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have once been witness of some, I hope all, of your 
splenetic hours ; come and be a comforter in your 
turn to me, in mine. I am in such an unsettled state, 
that I can't tell if I shall ever see you, unless it be this 
year ; whether I do or not, be ever assured, you have 
as large a share of my thoughts and good wishes as 
any man, and as great a portion of gratitude in my 
heart, as would enrich a monarch, could he know 
where to find it, I shall not die without testifying 
something of this nature, and leaving to the world a 
memorial of the friendship that has been so great a 
pleasure and pride to me. It would be like writing 
my own epitaph, to acquaint you with what I have 
lost since I saw you, what I have done, what I have 
thought, where I have lived, and where I now repose 



w 


m 


H 





Mr. Ford is charged with a thousand loves, and a 
thousand complaints, and thousand commissions to 
you, on ray part. They will both tax you with the 
neglect of some promises which were too agreeable 
to us all to be forgot ; if you care for any of us, 
tell them so, and write so to me. I can say no more, 
but that I love you, and am in spite of the longest 
neglect or absence, ■ Dear Sir, 

Your, etc. 

Gay is in Devonshire, and from thence he goes to 
jBath ; my father and mother never fail to comme- 
morate you- 
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LETTER LXXX. 

TO THE SAME. 

Binfield, near Oakmgham, 
BEAR SlR, Tuesday. 

J BELIEVE the hurry you were in hindered your 
giving me a word by the last post, so that I am 
yet to learn whether you got well to town, or continue 
so there. I very much fear both for your health and 
your quiet ; and no man living can be more truly 
concerned in any thing that touches either, than my- 
self. I would comfort myself, however, with hoping 
that your business may not be unsuccessful, for your 
sake ; and that, at least, it may soon be put into other 
proper hands. For my own, I beg earnestly of you 
to return to us as soon as possible. You know how 
very much I want you, and that however your business 
may depend upon any other, my business depends 
entirely upon you, and yet still I hope you will find 
your man, even though I lose you the mean while. 
At this time the more I love you, the more I can 
spare you ; which alone will, I dare say, be a reason* 
to you, to let me have you back the sooner. The 
minute I lost you, Eustathius with nine hundred 
pages, and nine thousand contractions of the Greek 
character, arose to my view ! Spondanus, with all his 
auxiliaries > in number a thousand pages, (value three 
shillings,) and Dacier's three volumes, Barne'stwo, 
Valterie's three, Cuperus, half in Greek, Leo Alia- 
tius, three parts in Greek ; | Scaliger, Macrobius, and 
(worse than them all) Aulus Gellius ! All these rushed 
upon my soul at once, and whelmed me under a fit 
of the head-ach. Dear Sir, not only as you are a 
friend, and a good-natured man ; but as you are a 
Christian and a divine, come back speedily, and pre- 

Q 2 
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vent the increase of my sins ; for at the rate I have 
begun to rave, I shall not only damn all the poets and 
commentators who have gone before me, but be 
damned myself by all who come after me. To be 
serious, you have not only left me to the last degree 
impatient for your return, who at all times should 
have been so ; (though never so much as since I knew 
you in best health here ; ) but you have wrought several 
miracles upon our family ; you have made old people 
fond of a young and gay person ; and inveterate papists 
of a clergyman of the church of England ; even 
nurse herself is in danger of being in love in hef old 
age, and (for aught I know) would even many- 
Dennis for your sake, because he is your man, and 
loves his master. In short, come down forthwith, 
or give me good reasons for delaying, though but for 
a day or two, by the next post. If I find them just, 
I will come up to you, though you know how pre- 
cious my time is at present ; my hours were never 
worth so much money before ; but perhaps you are 
not sensible of this, who give away your own works. 
You are a generous author ; I, a hackney scribbler ; 
you are a Grecian, and bred at an University ; I, a 
poor Englishman, of my own educating ; you are a 
reverend parson ; I, a wag : in short, you are Dr. Par- 
nelle, (with an E at the end of your name,) andSI, 
Your most obliged and affectionate friend, 

and faithful servant. 

My hearty service to the Dean, Dr. Arbuthnot, 
Mr. Ford, and the true genuine shepherd J, Gay, of 

Pevon. I expect him down with you. 

# 

> 
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LETTER LXXXI. 
to the same. 

Dear Sir, 

J WRITE to you with the same warmth, the same 
zeal of good-will and friendship with which I used 
to converse with you two years ago, and can't think 
myself absent, when I feel you so much at my heart ; 
the picture of you, which Jervas brought me over, is 
infinitely less lively a representation, than that I carry 
about with me, and which rises to my mind whenever 
I think of you. I have many an agreeable reverie 
through those woods and downs where we once ram- 
bled together ; my head is sometimes at the Bath, 
and sometimes at Letcomb, where the Dean make* 
a great part of my imaginary entertainment, this being 
the cheapest way of treating me ; I hope he will not 
be displeased at this manner of paying my repects to 
him, instead of following my friend Jervas' s example, 
which, to say the truth, I have as much inclination to 
do, as I want ability. I have been ever since De- 
cember last in greater variety of business than any 
such men as you (that is, divines and philosophers) 
can possibly imagine a reasonable creature capable 
of. Gay's play, among the rest, has cost much time 
and long-suffering, to stem a tide of malice and party, 
that authors have raised against it ; the best revenge 
upon such fellows is now in my hands, I mean your 
Zoilus, which really transcends the expectation I had 
conceived of it. I have put it into the press, be- 
ginning with the poem Batrachom ; for you seem 
by the first paragraph of the dedication to it, to 
design to prefix the name of Boftie particular person. 
I beg therefore to know for whom you intend it, that 
the publication may not be delayed on this account ; 

Q 3 
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and this as soon as possible. Inform me also upon 
what terms I am to deal with the bookseller, and 
whether ybu design the copy-money for Gay, as yon 
formerly talked ; what number of books you would 
have yourself, etc. I scarce see any thing to be 
altered in this whole piece ; in the poems you sent, 
I will take the liberty you allow me ; the story of 
Pandora, and the Eclogue upon Health, are two of 
the most beautiful things I ever read. I don't say 
this to the prejudice of the rest, but as I have read 
these oftener. Let me know how far my commission 
is to extend, and be confident of my punctual per. 
formance of whatever you enjoin. I must add a 
paragraph on this occasion, in regard to Mr. Ward, 
whose verses have been a great pleasure to me ; I will 
contrive they shall be so to the world, whenever I can 
find a proper opportunity of publishing them. 

I shall very soon print an entire collection of my 
own madrigals, which I look upon as making my last 
will and testament, since in it I shall give all I ever 
intend to give (which I'll beg your's and the Dean's 
acceptance of) ; you must look on me no more as a 
poet, but a plain commoner, who lives upon his own, 
and fears and flatters no man. I hope before I die to 
discharge the debt I owe to Homer, and get upon the 
whole just fame enough, to serve for an annuity for 
my own time, though I leave nothing to posterity. 

I beg our correspondence may be more frequent 
than it has been of late. I am sure my esteem and 
love for you never more deserved it from you, or 
more prompted it from you. I desired our friend 
Jervas (in the greatest hurry of my business) to say a 

freat deal in my name, both to yourself and the 
)ean, and must once more repeat the assurances to 
you both, of an unchanging friendship, and unalterable 
esteem, I sun> dear Sir, most entirely, 

Your, etc. 
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LETTER LXXXII. 

TO THE SAME. a 

Dear Mr. Archdeacon, 
THOUGH my proportion of this epistle should be 
but a sketch in miniature, yet I take up half this 
page, having paid my club with the good company 
both for our dinner of chops and for this paper. The 
poets will give you lively descriptions in their way ; I 
shall only acquaint you with that which is directly my 
province. I have just set the last hand to a couplet, 
for so I may call two nymphs in one piece. They 
are Pope's favourites ; and though few, you will 
guess must have cost me more pains than- any 
nymphs can be worth. He is so unreasonable as to 
expect that I should have made them as beautiful 
upon canvass as he has done upon paper. If this same 

Mr. P should omit to write for the dear frogs, 

and the Pervigilium, I must intreat you not to let me 
languish for them, as I have done ever since they crossed 
the seas. Remember by what neglects, etc. we missed 
them when we lost you, and therefore I have not yet 
forgiven any of those triflers that let them escape and 
run those hazards. I am going on at the old rate, 
and want you and the Dean prodigiously, and am in 
hopes of making you a visit this Summer, and of 
hearing from you both now you are together. For- 
tescue, I am sure, will be concerned that he is not in 
Cornhill, to set his hand to these presents, not only as 
a witness, but as a 

Serviteur tr£s-humble, 

C. JERVAS. 

a Written after Jervas's return from Ireland 
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It is so great an honour to a poor Scotchman to 
be remembered at this time a day, especially by an 
inhabitant of the Glactalis Icrne f that I take it very 
thankfully, and have with my good friends remembered 
you at our table in the chop-house in Exchange-Alley. 
There wanted nothing to complete our happiness but 
your company, and our dear friend the Dean's : I am 
sure the whole entertainment would have been to hi6 
relish. Gay has pot so much money by walking the 
streets b , that he is ready to set up his equipage : he 
is just going to the bank to negociate some exchange 
bills. Mr. Pope delays his second volume of his 
Homer till the martial spirit of the rebels is quite 
quelled, it being judged that the first part did some 
harm that way. Our love again and again to the dear 
Dean ; fuimus Tories ; I can say no more. 

ARBUTHNOT. 

When a man is conscious that he does no good 
himself, the next thing is to cause others to do some. 
I may claim fome merit this way, in hastening this 
testimonial from your friends above writing : their 
love to you indeed wants no spur, their ink wants no 
pen, their pen wants no hand, their hand wants no 
heart, and so forth (after the manner of Rabelais, 
which is betwixt some meaning and no meaning) ; 
and yet it may be said, when present thought and 
opportunity is wanting, their pens want ink, their 
hands want pens, their hearts want hands, etc, till 
time, place, and conveniency concur to set fc them 
a-writing, as at present, a sociable meeting, a good 
dinner, warm fire, and an easy situation do, to the joint 
labour and pleasure of this epistle. 

Wherein if I should s&y nothing I should say much, 
(much being included in my love,) though my love be 

b The poem of Trivia, or the Art of Walking the Streets, by 

G'.v 
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such, that if I should say much, I should yet say 
nothing, it being (as Cowley says) equally impossible 
either to conceal or to express it. 

If I were to tell you the thing I wish above all 
things, it is to see you again ; the next is to see here 
your treatise of Zoilus with the Batrachomuomacbia, 
and the Pervigilium Veneris y both which poems are 
master-pieces in several kinds ; and I question not the 
prose is as excellent in its sort, as the Essay on Homer. 
Nothing can be more glorious to that great author, 
than that the same hand which raised his best statue, 
and decked it with its old laurels, should also hang 
up the scare-crow of his miserable critic, and gibbet 
up the carcase of Zoilus, to the terror of the writing* 
of posterity. More, and much more, upon this and 
a thousand other subjects will be the matter of my 
next letter, wherein I must open all the friend to 
you. At this time I must be content with telling 
you, I am faithfully, your most affectionate and hum- 
fcle servant, 

A. POPE. 



LETTER LXXXIIL 

to the same. - 

. Dear Sir, 

J MUST own I have long owed you a letter, but you 
must own you have owed me one a good deal 
longer. Besides, I have but two people in the whole 
kingdom of Ireland to take care of ; the Dean and 
you r but you have several who complain of your 
neglect in England. Mr. Gay complains, Mr. Har- 
court complains, Mr. Jervas complains, Mr. Arbuth- 
sot complains, my Lord c complains; I complain. 

c Bolingbroke. 
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(Take notice of this figure of iteration, when you 
make your next sermon.) Some say, you are in deep 
discontent at the new turn of affairs ; others, that you 
are so much in the Archbishop's good grated, that 

irou will not correspond with any that have seen the 
ast ministry. Some affirm, you have quarrelled with 
Pope (whose friends they observe daily fall from him, 
on account of his satirical and comical disposition ) ; 
others, that you are insinuating yourself into tne 
opinion of the ingenious Mr. What-do-ye-callJiim. 
Some think you are preparing your Sermons for the 
press, and others that you will transform them into 
essays, and moral discourses. But the only excuse 
that I will allow you is, your attention to the life of 
Zoilus* The frogs already seem to croak for their 
transportation to England, and are sensible how much 
that Doctor is cursed and hated, who introduced their 
' species into your nation ; therefore, as you dread the 
wrath of St. Patrick, send them hither, and rid your 
kingdom of those pernicious and loquacious animals. 
* 1 have at length received your poem out of Mr. 
Addison's hands, which shall be sent as soon as you 
order it, and in what manner you shall appoint. I 
shall, in the mean time, give Mr-Tooke a packet for 
you, consisting of divers merry pieces ; Mr. Gay's new 
Farce ; Mr. Burnet's Letter to Mr. Pope; Mr. Pope's 
Temple of Fame ; Mr. Thomas Burnet's Grumbler 
on Mr. Gay ; and the Bishop of Ailsbury's Elegy, 
written either by Mr. Cary or some other hand. Mr. 
Pope is reading a letter , and in the mean time I make use 
of the pen, to testify my uneasiness in not hearing 
from you. I find Success, evtn in the most trivial 
things, raises the indignation of scribblers : for I, for 
my What-d'-ye-call-it, could neither escape the fury 
of Mr. Burnet, or the German Doctor ; then where 
will rage end, when Homer is to be translated ? Let 
Zoilus hasten to your friend's assistance, and envious 
criticism shall be no more. I am in hopes that we 
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order our affairs so, as to meet this Summer at the 
Bath ; for Mr. Pope and myself have thoughts of 
taking a trip thither. You shall preach, and we will 
write lampoons, for it is esteemed as great an honour 
to leave the Bath for fear of a broken head, as for a 
Terrae Filius of Oxford to be expelled. I have no 
place at court, therefore that I may not entirely be 
without one every where, shew that I have a place in 
your remembrance. 

Your most affectionate faithful servants, 

A. POPE and J. GA^ 

Homer will be published in three weeks. 
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. LETTERS 

TO AND FROM 

AARON HILL, ESQ. 



LETTER I. 

MR. POPE TO AARON HILL, ESQ. 

Dear Sir, 

'PHE little thing which you take so kindly, is but a 
very small part of what I owe you ; and whatever 
my studies, or (to use a properer word) idleness, are 
capable of producing, ought to be returned you in 
mere gratitude for the pleasure I have received from 
your own writings : in which, give me leave to say, 
your good-will to me in particular is as distin- 
guishable, as the obligation you lay on the public in 
general. I am very happy in the envy and silly at- 
tacks of such people as have awakened the generosity 
of so powerful a defender. Nor am I ashamed of 
those weaknesses of mine, which they have exposed 
in print, (the greatest of which was my thinking too 
candidly of them, to whom I wrote my letters with 
so much unguarded friendliness and freedom,) since 
you have found a way to turn those weaknesses into 
virtue, by your partial regard of them. The eye of 
candour, like the sun, makes all the beauties which it 
vol. VII. * 
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sees ; it gives colour and brightness to the meanest 
objects purely by looking on them. I agree with 
you, that there is a pleasure in seeing the nature and 
temper of men in the plainest undress ; but few men 
are of consequence enough to deserve, or reward, that 
curiosity. I shall indeed (and so will all mankind) 
be highly pleased to see the great Czar of Muscovy 
in this light, drawn by himself, like an ancient master, 
in rough strokes, without heightening or shadowing : 
what a satisfaction to behold that perfect likeness, 
.without art, affectation, or even the gloss of colouring, 
with a noble neglect of all that finishing and smooth- 
ing, which any other hand would have been obliged 
to bestow on so principal a figure ! I write this to a 
man whose judgment I am certain of, and therefore 
am as certain you will give the world this great depo- 
situm, just as you have received it : there will be no 
danger of your dressing this Mars too finely, whose 
armour is not gold, but adamant, and whose style in 
all probability is much more strong that it is polished. 
I congratulate you, that this great treasure is fallen 
into your hands ; and I congratulate all Europe, that 
it is to be delivered to them through the hands of one 
who will think it sacrilege to touch upon, much less 
to alter, any great lines of such an original. 

I can make you no better return for your great 
compliment upon me (which it would be arrogance 
in me to shew to any other, and dangerous even to re- 
member myself) but by telling you, that it is honour 
* enough to reward all my studies, to find my character 
and reputation is part of the care of that person to 
whom the fame and glory of Peter Alexiowitz a was 
committed. 

Sir, 

I am Forced to make use of another hand than my 
own in this letter, having received a wound cross all 

, * The Life of Peter, by Aaron HilL . 

12 ... 
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the veins of my right hand, by which the tendons of 
two fingers are separated ; however, it was a fine paid 
for my life, which has been very narrowly saved, and 
which may now continue me some years longer. 

Dear Sir, 

Your, etc. 



LETTER II. 

TO THE SAME, 
SlR, r . January 5, 1730-1* 

J WAS unwilling to answer your too obliging letter 
(which puts much too great a stress upon my opi- 
nion) till I had read your play with the attention it de- 
serves : I mean, not once, but several times over. In 
a word, to comply with my judgment will cost you no 
trouble, except to your modesty ; which is, to act it as 
soon as possible. Nothing but trifles have I to object, 
and which were such as did not once stop me at the 
first reading ; the spirit, design, and characters, carry* 
ing me on, without stop, check, or even intermission. 
You certainly are master of the art of the stage, in 
the manner of forming and conducting' the design, 
which I think impossible to be mended ; of that great 
part, and of the other, the raising the passions, I 
will say nothing to you who know them so much 
better than myself. I would only point out a few 
particularities in thought or expression, as material 
as excepting to a button on your coat, or a loose hair. 
Two or three lines I have with great timorousness 
written on one of your blank leaves in black lead, 
half afraid to be legible, and not without some hope 
that before you see them they may be vanished : so 
may perhaps my objections, every one of them. Shall 
I see you 30on, to tell you these nothings ? When- 
ever I shall see you, I hope to find we can employ the 

R Z 
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time better, than I, in telling, or you, in hearings 
them. Or must I return you the play now ? Your 
orders will be obeyed as soon as you give them. I 
really rejoice at your lady's recovery : I would have 
her and you think, the air of Richmond is particularly 
gOQd to re-establish her. Pray let Miss Hill know, 
I am ready to believe all the good things her own 
father can see in her : I can safely trust both his 
judgments and his affections. I am, truly, Sir, 

Your, etc. 



LETTER HI. 

TO THE SAME. 

♦ 

DEAR SiK, February 5, 1730-1. 

I MADE a strong essay to have told you in person 
how very kindly I took your two last letters. The 
only hours I had in my power from a necessary care 
that brought me back immediately, I would have im- 
posed on you. It will please you to know the poor 
woman b is rather better, though it may be but like 
the improvement of a light on the end of a dying 
taper, which brightens a little before it expires. 
Your hint about my title Of False Taste c , you'll see, 
is made use of in the second edition. Your opinion 
also of my giving some public dissent or protest 
against the silly malicious misconstruction of the town, 
I agree to ; but I think no one step should be taken in 
it, but in concert with the Duke whom they injure d . 
It will be a pleasure felt by you, to tell you, his Grace 
has written to me the strongest assurance imaginable 

b His mother. 

c The name of the Poem in the first edition, afterwards called 
Epistle on Riches. 

d Alludes to what was said of Canons, th« seat of the Duke of 
Ghandos. 

* _ ■ 
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of the rectitude of his opinion, and of his resentment 
of that report, which to him is an impertinence, to me 
a vil/any. 

I am afraid of tiring you, and (what is your best 
security) I have ndt time to do it. I'll only just tell 
you, that many circumstances you have heard, as re- 
semblances to the picture of Timon, are utterly in- 
ventions of liars ; the number of servants never was 
an hundred, the paintings not of Verrio or La Guerre, 
but Bellucci and Zaman ; no such buffet, manner of 
reception at the study, terrace, etc. all which, and 
many more, they have not scrupled to forge, to gain 
some credit to the application ; and (which is worse) 
belied testimonies of noblemen, and of my particular 
friends, to condemn me. In a word, the malice is as 
great as the dulness of my calumniators : the one I 
forgive, the other I pity, and I despise both. Adieu ; 
the first day I am near you I will find you out, and 
shew you something you will like. My best good 
wishes are yours, and Miss Urania's. 

Your, etc. 



LETTER IV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Sir, Parson's Green, February 5 % 1730-1. 

§INCE I am fully satisfied we are each of us sin- 
cerely and affectionately servants to the other, I 
desire we may be no further misled by the warmth of 
writing on tnis subject. If you think I have shewn 
too much weakness, or if I think you have shewn too 
much warmth, let us forgive one another's temper. 
I told you I thought my Tetter a silly one ; but the 
more t thought so, the more in sending it I shewed my 
trust in your good disposition toward me. I am sorry 
you took it to have an air of neglect or superiority ; 

* 3 
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because I know in my heart, I had not the leas* 
thought of being any way superior to Mr. Hill ; and, 
far from the least design to shew neglect to a gen- 
tleman who was shewing me civility, I meant in return 
to shew him a better thing, sincerity ; which I am 
sorry should be so ill expressed as to seem rudeness. 
I meant but to complain as frankly as you, that all 
complaints on both sides might be out, and at a 
period for ever ; I meant by this to have laid a surer 
foundation for your opinion of me for the future, 
that it might no more be shaken by mistakes or 
whispers. 

I am sure, Sir, you have a higher opinion of my 
poetry than I myself. But I am so desirous you 
should have a just one of me every way, that I wish 
you understood both my temper in general, and my 
justice to you in particular, better than I find my 
letter represented them. I wish it the more, since you 
tell me how ill a picture my enemies take upon e'm to 
give, of the mind of a man they are utter strangers to. 
However, you will observe, that much spleen and 
emotion are a little inconsistent with neglect^ and an 
opinion of superiority. Towards them, God knows, 
I never felt any emotions, but what bad writers raise 
in all men, those gentle ones of laughter or pity : that 
I was so open, concerned and serious, with respect to 
you only, is sure a proof of regard, not neglect. For 
in truth, nothing ever vexed me, till I saw your 
epigram against Dr. S. and , me come out in their 
papers : and this, indeed, did vex me, to see, one swan 
among the geese. 

That the letters A. H. were applied to you in the 
papers, I did not know (for I seldom read thern} ; I 
heard it only from Mr. Savage, as from yoifrselr, and 
sent my assurances to the contrary. But I don't see 
how the annotator on the D. could have rectified that 
mistake, publicly >, without particularizing your name y 
in a book where I thought it too good to be inserted* 
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No doubt he has applied that passage in the D. to " 
you, by the story he tells ; but his mention of bombast, 
only in some of your juvenile pieces, I think, was 
meant to shew, that passage hinted only at that allego- 
rical muddiness, and not at any worse sort of dirt, with 
which some other writers were charged. I hate to 
say what will not be believed : yet when I told you, 
** Many asked me to whom that oblique praise was 
M meant ?" I did not tell you I answered it was you. 
Has it escaped your observation, that the name is a 
syllable too long > Or (if you will have it a Christian 
name) is there any other in the whole book ? I3 there 
no author of two syllables to whom it will better fit, 
not only as getting out of the allegorical muddiness,. 
but as having been dipt in the dirt of party -writing, and 
recovering from it betimes ? I know such a man, who 
would take it for a compliment, and so would his 
patrons too — But I ask you not to believe this, 
except you are vastly inclined to it. I will come 
closer to the point : would you have the note left. out? 
It shall. Would you have it expressly said, you were 
not meant ? It shall, if I have any influence on the 
editors. 

I believe the note was meant only as a gentle 
rebuke, and friendlily : I understood very well the 
caveat on your part to be the same ; and complained 
(you see) of nothing but two or three lines reflecting 
on my behaviour and temper to other writers ; be- 
cause I knew they were not true, and you could not , 
know they were. 

You cannot in your cool judgment think it fair to 
fix a man's character on a point, of which you do not. 
give one instance ? Name but the man, or men, to 
whom I have unjustly omitted approbation or en- 
couragement, and I'll be ready to do them justice. I 
think I have publicly praised all the best writers of 
my time, except yourself, and such as I have had no 
fair opportunity to praise. As to the great and popular, 
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I've praised but few, and those at the timed when they 
were least popular. Many of those writers have done 
nothing else but flattered the great and popular, or 
been worse employed by 'em in party-stuff. I do 
indeed think it no great pride in me, to speak about 
them with some air of superiority ; and this, Sir, must 
be the cause (and no other) that made me address 
that declaration of my temper towards them, to you, 
who had accused me of the contrary, not, I assure 
you, from the least imagination of any resemblance 
between you and them, either in merit or circum- 
stances. 

I named Mr. Dennis, because you distinguish him 
from the rest : So do I. But, moreover, he was up- 
permost in my thoughts, from having endeavoured 

i before your admonition) to promote his affair, with 
,ord Wilmington, Lord Landsdown, Lord Bland- 
ford, and Mr.Pulteney, etc. who promised me to 
favour it. But it would be unjust to measure my 
good-will by the effects of it on the great, many of 
whom are the last men in the world who will pay 
tributes of this sort, from their own ungiving nature ; 
and many of whom laugh at me when I seriously pe- 
tition for Mr. Dennis. After this I must not name 
the many whom I have fruitlessly solicited: I hope 
yet to be more successful. But, Sir, you seem too 
iniquitous in your conceptions of me, when you fancy 
I called such things services. I called 'em but humane 
offices : Services I said I would render him, if I could. 
I would ask a place for life for him ; and I have ; but 
that is not in my power : if it was, it would be a ser- 
vice, and I wish it. 

I mentioned the possibility of Mr. D.'s abusing 
me for forgiving him, because he actually did, in print, 
lately represent my poor, undesigning, subscriptions to 
him* to be the effect of fear and desire, to stop his 
critiques upon me. I wish Mr. Hill would ( for once) 
think so candidly of me, as to believe me sincere in 
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one declaration, that " I desire no man to belie hiar 
« own judgment in my favour." Therefore, though 
I acknowledge your generous offer to give examples 
of imperfections rather out of your own works tnan 
mine, in your intended book ; I consent, with all my 
heart, to your confining them to mine ; for two rea- 
sons : the one, that I fear your sensibility that way is 
greater than my own (by observing you seem too 
concerned at that hint give by the notes on the D. 
of a little fault in the works of your youth only) : 
the other is a better, namely, that I intend to amend 
bv your remarks, and correct the faults you find, 
ii they are such as I expect from Mr. Hill's cool 
judgment. 

I am very sensible that my poetical talent is all that 
may (I say not, will) make me remembered: but it 
is my morality only that must make me beloved, or 
happy : and if it be any deviation from greatness of 
mind, to prefer friendships to fame, or the honest en-, 
joyments of life to noisy praises ; I fairly confess that 
meanness. Therefore it is, Sir, that I much more re- 
sent any attempt against my moral character (which I. 
know to be unjust) than any to lesaen my poetical one 
(which, for all I know, may be very just). 

Pray, then, Sir, excuse my weak letter, as I do 
your warm one. I end as I begun. You guessed 
right, that I was sick when I wrote it : yours are 
very well written, but I have neither health nor time 
to. make mine so. I have writ a whole book of re- 
tractations of my writings (which would greatly im- 
prove your criticisms on my errors), but of my life 
and manners I do not yet repent onejott, especially 
when I find in my heart I continue to be, without the 
least acrimony, (even as little as I desire you should 
bear to myself,) sincerely, Sir, 

Yours affectionately. 

If I did not acknowledge as I ought, both the 
father's agreeable present, and the daughter's pretty 
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one, which you 6ent me, I very ill expressed myself. 
If Miss Urania Hill has not my 4*0 edition of the 
Odyssey, I beg your leave to send it her. You had 
sooner heard from me, but I saw yours, here, but 
three days ago. I return home to-morrow. 



LETTER V. 

TO THE SAME. 

Sir, February 15, 1731. 

JTVER since I returned home, I have been in almost 
roaring pain, with a violent rheumatism in my 
shoulder, so that all I am able to do is to return you 
thanks for yours. The satisfaction it gave me is pro- 
portioned to the regard I have for you. I will not 
praise your poem further than to say, the generosity 
of its sentiments must charm every man : its other 
merit you know well. You'll pardon the few doubts 
I start in the interlinings ; they are such as you can 
efface as easily as they may deserve. I wish to tell 
my Lord Peterborough (who has so long honoured 
me with so particular and familiar an acquaintance) 
the honour done him. 

I am very desirous to leave out that Note, if you 
like so. The two lords, and one gentleman, who 
really took and printed that edition, I can (I doubt 
not) bring easily to it. 

The chief objection I have to what you say of my- 
self in this poem, is, that the praise is too strong. I 
may well compound for the rest. 

Suffer me to send the young lady the Odyssey, full 
bf faults, as I know it to be, before she grows old 
enough to know how mean a present it is. I am, with 
great truth, Sir, 

• . ( Your, etc* 
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LETTER VI. 

TO THE SAME* 

Sir, M^rcha, 1731. 

J AM extremely pleased with the favour you have 

done me in sending me your poem, and the more, 
as it gives me the opportunity of assuring you I never 
did, or meant you the least injury ; in which I should 
have fully satisfied you long since, had you asked me 
the question. I remember, Mr. Lintot shewed me a 
piece of yours, of which (he said) you desired my 
opinion r I was just then in a great hurry, going a 
journey out of town upon business for a few days ; 
and therefore told him I would call for it in a day or 
two, to read carefully : however, I cast my eye on 
some parts of it, which I liked, and told him so. This 
was all, to the best of my memory, that passed between 
us ; and you may imagine it was some surprise to me 
when I saw your Preface a very short time after. I 
think it incumbent on any well-meaning man* to ac- 
quit himself of an ill-grounded suspicion in another, 
who perhaps means equally well, and is only too ere- 
dulous. I am sincerely so far from resenting this 
mistake, that I am more displeased, at your thinking it 
necessary to treat me so much in a style of compliment 
as you do in your letter. I will say nothing of the 
poem you favour me with, for fear of being in the 
wrong ; but I am sure, the person who is capable of 
writing it, can need no man to judge, it. I am with all 
respect, Sir, 

Your, etc. 

I received yours but four days since, it being 
directed to Chiswick, where I have not lived thi# 
twelvemonth. 
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LETTER VII. 

TO THE SAME. 
DeAH SlR, Twickenham, March 14, 1731. 

J AM not more happy, nor feel a greater ease in 
comparison of my former pain, in the recovery 
from my rheumatism, than in that from your dis- 
pleasure. Be assured, no little offenders ever shall be 
distinguished more by me. Your dedication pleases 
me almost equally with the poem ; our hearts beat just 
together, in regard to men of power and quality : but 
a series of infirmities (for my whole life has been but 
one long disease) has hindered me from following 
your advices. I this day have writ to Lord Peter- 
borough a letter with your poem. The familiarity 
in which we have lived some years, makes it not 
unusual, in either him or me, to tell each other any- 
thing that pleases us : otherwise you might think it 
arrogant in me to pretend to put so good a thing into 
his hands, in which I have no merit. Your mention 
of our friend Mr. Mallet I thank you for, and should 
be glad he would give me an opportunity of thanking 
you in person, who am, with sincerity, Sir, 

Your, etc* 

LETTER VIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

DEAR SlR, Twickenham, April 4, 1731. 

JT is a serious pleasure to me to find you concerned, 

that I should do your good sense and discernment 
the justice it deserves. It is impossible for me not to 
think just what you would have me on this head ; the 
whole spirit and meaning of your poem shews all littlfc 
thoughts to be strangers to your soul. I happen to 
know many particulars relating to the Earl of Peter- 

9 
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borough's conduct, and just glory, in that scene you 
draw so well : but no man ought (I think) to attempt 
what you aim at, or can pretend to do him more 
honour than what you yourself here have done ; except 
himself: I have long pressed him to put together 
many papers lying by him, to that end. On thi6 late 
occasion he told me you had formerly endeavoured 
the same, and it comes into my mind, that, on many 
of those papers, I've seen an endorsement, A.H. which 
I fancy might be those you overlooked. My Lord 
spoke of you with great regard, and told me how 
narrowly you both missed of going together on an 
adventurous expedition e . The real reason I carried 
him your poem was, that I imagined you would never 
send it him, of all mankind; and that I was truly 
pleased with it. 

I am troubled to reflect, how unequal a corre- 
spondent I am to you, partly through want of health, 
(for I have since had a fever,) partly through want of 
spirits, and want of solitude ; for the last thing we 
poets care to own, is the other want, that of abilities. 

But I am sensibly pleased with your letter, not only 
with that which seemed to prompt it, but with the 
things said in it : and I thank you for both. — Believe 
me desirous to see you 2 when, and where, you shall 
determine ; though I wish it were here : you'll see a 
place seeming more fit for me than it is; looking 
poetical, yet too much in the world : romantic and 
not retired : however, I can lock up all avenues to it 
sometimes, and I know no better, reason for doing 
so, or for shutting out the world, than to enjoy such 
an one as yourself. 

I am, Sir, with esteem and sincerity, 

Your, etc, 

c On an expedition to the West Indies. 
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LETTER IX. 

TO THE SAME. 

DEAR SlR, September 3, 1 73 1. 

J HAVE been, and yet am, totally confined by my 
mother's relapse, if that can be called so, which is 
rather a constant and regular decay. She is now on 
her last bed, in all probability, from whence she has 
not risen in some weeks, yet in no direct pain, but a 
perpetual languor. I suffer for her, for myself, and 
for you, in the reflection of what you have Felt at the 
side of a sick bed, which I now feel, and of what I 
probably soon shall suffer, which you now suffer, in 
the loss of one's best friend* I have wished (ever 
since I saw your letter) to ask you, since you find 
your own house a scene of sorrows, to pass some days 
in mine ; which I begin to think I shall soon have the 
.same melancholy reason to shun. In the mean time, 
I make a short amusement of this melancholy situa- 
. tion itself, and try to derive a comfort in imagining I 
give some to her. I am seldom prompted to poetry 
. in these circumstances ; yet I'll send you a few lines 
I sent t'other day from her bed-side to a particular 
Friend. Indeed I want spirits and matter, to send you 
: ^ny thing else, or on any other subject. These too 
] are spiritless, and incorrect. 

While cv*ry joy, successful youth ! is thine, 

Be no unpleasing melancholy mine. 

Me long, ah long I tmy these soft cares engage; 

To rock the cradle of reposing age, 

With lenient arts prolong a parentVhreath, 

Make languor smile, and smooth th* hed of death. 

Me, when the cares my betw yeais have shown 

Another's age, shall hasten on my own; 

Shall some kind hands, iike B 4 ***s f or thine, 

JLead gently down, and favour the decline? 

» 

f BaTmgbrqke's. 

a 
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In wants, in sickness, shall a friend be nigh, 
Explore my thought, and watch ray asking eye? 
Whether that blessing he deny'd, or giv'n, 
Thus far, is right; the rest belongs to Heav'n. 

Excuse this, in a man who is weak and wounded, but 
not by his enemies, but for his friends. I wish you 
the continuance of all that is yet dear to you in life, 
and am truly 

Yours* 



LETTER X. 

TO THE SAME. 

DEAR Silt, September 29, 1731. 

] RETURN you the inclosed the day after I re- 
ceived it, lest it should retard your finishing the copy, 
now the year draws toward Winter : and though I 
am in a great hurry, which allows me to say httle, 
only to tell you, in my Lord's name and my own, 
that we think you shew even more friendship and 
confidence in us, than we have hitherto been justly 
entitled to, from any use our opinion could be of, to a 
judgment so good as your own. We are fully satis- 
fied ; and 'tis but a word or two, that I can carp* 
with the utmost and most extended severity of a friend* 
It will be with infinitely greater promptitude, and 
pleasure, that I shall speak (every where) my real 
approbation and esteem of the performance, in which 
I shall do no more than discharge my conscience. I 
wish sincerely, I could as well serve you in promoting 
its success, as I can testify it deserves all success. You 
will, I am sure, be so candid, and so reasonable, as to 
conclude, I would not decline writing your epilogue 
on any but a just reason, and indeed (to me) an in- 
variable maxim, which I have held these twenty years. 
Every poetical friend I have, has had my word, I 
never would ; and my leave to take the same refusals 

s z 
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I made him, ill, if ever I wrote one for another : and 
this very Winter, Mr. Thomson and Mr. Mallet excuse 
me, whose tragedies either are to appear this season, 
or the next. I fancy the latter, as I have seen or 
heard of no more but a Jirst act, yet, of each. 
. ' I have lately had an address of another kind from a 
man of letters, which gives me more embarrassment, 
and in the conduct whereof I could wish I had your 
advice, "though I hardly know how to ask it. I hope 
soon to see the critical work you promised me, in 
which I hope to have some further occasion of prov- 
ing to you the real' deference I have to your senti- 
ments, and esteem for your person. I am, 

Dear Sir, Your, etc. 



LETTER XI. 

TO THE SAME. 

• 

; Dear Sir, October 29. t 731. 

HTHERE is an ill fate hangs upon me in relation to 
the pleasure I've often (from the very first time I 
saw you at Dr. Young's) proposed in our acquaint- 
ance. I really stayed that night in town, upon Bowry's 
notice, which he left in writing, that you should be at 
home all Wednesday, and had dedicated three hours 
to you, or, more properly, to myself with you. I 
asked, particularly, for Miss Urania ; but thought my- 
self, though old enough, not familiar enough, to ask 
to see her. I desire your first notice, if you come this 
way ; or rather, I wish you would take up your 
lodging with me. In the mean time, pray send 
the tragedy of Athelwold (for so I would call it), 
under cover, to the Countess of Suffolk, before Mon- 
day, at her lodgings in St. James's. I promised it 
her again : and if you think it of any consequence 
that the K. should see it in manuscript, I think 
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nothing more easy. In truth, all this is doing it no 
credit ; 'tis only doing some to those who may com* 
mend it. I could not imagine in what parts it needed 
addition ; sure every incident is well prepared : but 
no man can see so far into his own work as the 
author, if a good one ; so little, if a bad or indifferent 
one. — I am with truth, Sir, 

Your, etc. 



LETTER XII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Dear SlR, November ia, 1731. 

J SHALL have the pleasure (sick or well) to be at 

the first representation of your play to-morrow, with 
Lord Burlington and Lord Bathurst, and one or two 
more. Another noble Lord, who understands you 
best, must be contented to read the two last acts in 
his study : but Sir Will. Wyndham, with Mr. Gay, and 
some others, will be there also, in another place, in 
his stead.— -I write this that I may not take up a 
minute of your time in calling on me to-morrow ; but 
if you will send to the office to-night for places 
for four people, we will order a man or two to go 
to keep 'em for us : Lord Burlington comes on pur- 
pose to town. I am, with great truth, 

Yours, etc. 
I've yet heard no account from court. 
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LETTER XIII. 

TO THE SAME* 
DEAR SlR, Snf. Morn. Nov. 14, i7,;t. 

J CANNOT leave London without thanking you 
for the pleasure you gave me last night, by which I 
see you can as well make actors, as plays : yet I own I 
receive more pleasure from reading, than seeing your 
Athelwold. I thought the best part of the audience 
very attentive, and was told, several ladies were 
moved to tears. It is pity Mrs. Cibber's * voice and 
person were not a little higher; she speaks extremely 
just, and seems to be mistress of her part. I could 
not come soon enough for the prologue, but the 
epilogue is a very humorous one. I am ashamed to 
trouble you ; but being gone out of town, and fear- 
ing the mistakes of servants, I beg a box may be had 
for Monday, the third night (if there be any empty), 
for Mrs. Blount, a particular friend of mine. I yes- 
terday saw Lady Suffolk, and found, though Their 
Majesties had not had time to read, yet they were 
possessed with a good opinion of the play ; and she 
would not part with the copy, expecting it would be 
called for every day. I must once more acknowledge 
the very obliging manner in which you favoured the 
bookseller, as well as the particular generosity to him/ 
I can add no more, but an assurance of the sincerity 
with which I am, 

Dear Sir, \ Your etc. 

I am hastened away, on hearing my mother is not 
well : as soon as I return, I hope, we may pass more 
time together. 

8 Mrs.Cihber was daughter of Dr. Arne; married to Theophilut 
Cibber, son of Pope's oil antagonist, CoUey. 
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LETTER XIV. 

TO THE SAME. 
DEAR SlR, Twickenham, Doc. 22, i/3f- 

) THANK you for your tragedy, which I have now 
read over a sixth time, and ot which I not only 
preserve, but increase, my esteem. You have been 
kind to this age, in not telling the next, in your pre- 
face, the ill taste of the town, of which the reception 
you describe it to have given of your play (worse, in- 
deed, than I had heard, or could have imagined, ) is a 
more flagrant instance than any of those trifles men- 
tioned in my epistle ; which yet, I hear, the sore vanity 
of our pretenders to taste flinches at extremely — 
the title you mention had been a properer to that 
epistle — I have heard no criticisms about it, nor do I 
listen after 'em. Nos hac novimus esse nihil ( I mean, 
I think the verses to be so) : but as you are a man of 
tender sentiments of honour, I know it will grieve you 
to hear another undeservedly charged with a crime his 
heart is free from : for if there be truth in the world, 
I declare to you, I never imagined the least application 
of what I said of Timon could be made to the D. of 
Ch ■ ■ s h , than whom there is scarce a more blame- 
less, worthy, and generous, beneficent character, 
among all our nobility : and if I have not lost my 
senses, the town has lost 'em, by what I heard so late, 
as but two days ago, of the uproar on this head. I 
am certain, If you calmly read every particular of that 
description, you'll find almost all of 'em point blank 
the reverse of that person's villa. It's an awkward 
thing for a man to print, in defence of his own work, 
against a chimaera : you know not who, or what, you 
fight against : the objections start up in a new shape* 

h Dulce of Chandos. 
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like the armies and phantoms of magicians, and no 
weapon can cut a mist or a shadow. Yet it would 
have been a pleasure to me to have found some friend 
saying a word in my justification, against a most 
malicious falsehood. I speak of such, as have known 
by their own experience, these twenty years, that I 
always took up their defence, when any stream of 
calumny run upon 'em. If it gives the Duke one 
moment's uneasiness, I should think myself ill paid, if 
the whole earth admired the poetry ; and believe me, 
would rather never have written a verse in my life, 
than that any one of 'em should trouble a truly good 
man. It was once my case before, but happily recon- 
ciled i and among generous minds nothing so endears 
friends, as the having offended one another. 

I lament the malice of the age, that studies to see 
its own likeness in every thing ; I lament the dulness of 
it, that cannot see an excellence : the first is my un- 
happiness, the second yours. I look upon the fate of 
your piece, like that of a great treasure, which is 
buried as soon as brought to light ; but it is sure to 
be dug up the next age, and enrich posterity. 

I have been very sensible, on these two occasions, to 
feel them (as I have done) at a time, when I daily 
feared the loss of (what is, and ought to be dearer to 
me than any reputation, but that of a friend, or than 
any thing of my own, except my morals) the loss of 
a most tender parent— She is alive, and that is all! 
I have perceived my heart in this, and you may 
believe me sincerely, dear Sir, 

Your, etc. 
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• LETTER XV. 

TO THE SAME. 
D EAR SlR, . Twickenham, Nov.13, 1732. 

J WRIT to you a very hasty letter, being warmed in 
the cause of an old acquaintance, in which I was 
sure you would concur, I mean John Dennis, whose 
circumstances were described to me in the most moving 
manner. I went next day with the Lord to whom 
you directed your letter and play, which, at my re- 
turn home, I received but yesterday. I thank you 
for your agreeable present to my grotto, for your more 
agreeable letter, and your most excellent translation 
of Voltaire 1 , to whom you have preserved all the 
beauty he had, and added the nerves he wanted. 
This short acknowledgment is all I can make just 
now: I am just taken up by Mr. Thomson, in the 
perusal of a new poem he has brought me : 1 1 wish 
you were with us. The first day I see London, I will 
wait on you, on many accounts, but on none more 
than my being affectionately, and with true esteem, 
dear Sir, 

Yours. 

I desire Miss Urania will know me for her servant. 



LETTER XVI. 

> - ; TO THE SAME. 

SlR, Twickenham, May 22, 1733. 

Y OUR very kind letter came hither in my absence, 
which occasioned my delay till now in acknow- 
ledging it. Your partiality to me, both as a poet, 
and as a man, is great ; the former I deserve not, but 

♦.Voltaire's Zaire, translated by Hill. 
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the latter I will never forfeit. It would be wronging 
our modesty to say much of the verses you inclose, 
ut it would be wronging sense and poetry, not to 
say they are fine ones, and such as I could not forget, 
having once seen them. 

I have almost forgot what I told you of the patent j 
but at the time I told it, I could not well be mistaken, 
having just then had the account from Mr. Davenant 
the envoy : indeed I fancy it was only of his an- 
cestor's patent that he spoke (unless Sir William Dave- 
nant bought up Killegrew's) ; I know no way of 
coming to the knowledge of this affair, Mr. Davenant 
being now abroad, and I know not where. But if 
you would have me write about it, I will learn his 
direction. 

I am at all times glad to hear of you, on any occa- 
sion. I would willingly wait on you in the Park, if 
I knew your times : I have called twice or thrice 
there in vain, without being heard. I guessed you 
were in the country. My sincere good wishes attend 
you ; and your agreeable family, as far as I have seen 
of it, I cannot but wish well to. I am, dear Sir, 

Your, etc. 

LETTER XVII. . 

TO THE SAME. 

0 

Sir, June a, 1738. 

I SENT you as honest an answer as I could, to the 

letter you favoured me with; and am sorry you 
imagine any civil reproach, or latent meaning, where 
I meant to express myself with the utmost openness. 
I would assure you, if you please, by my oath, as well 
as my word, that I am in no degree displeased at any 
freedom you can take with me in a private letter, or 
with my writings in public. I again insist, that you j 
alter soften no one criticism of yours in my favour ; 
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nor deprive yourself of the liberty, nor the world of 
the profit, of your freest remarks on my errors. 

In what I said, I gave you a true picture of my own 
heart, as far as I know it myself. It is true, I have 
shewn a scorn of some writers; but it proceeded from 
an experience that they were bad men, or bad friends, 
or vile hirelings; in which case, their being authors 
did not make them, to me, either more respectable, or 
more formidable. As for any other pique, my mind 
is not so susceptible of it as you have seemed, on 
each occasion, too much inclined (I think) to believe. 
What may have sometimes seemed a neglect of others, 
was rather a laziness to cultivate or contract new 
friends, when I was satisfied with those I had; or 
when I apprehended their demands were too high for 
me to answer. 

I thank you for the confidence you shew you have 
in me, in telling me what you judge amiss in my 
nature. If it be (as you too partially say) my only fault, 
I might soon be a perfect character: for I would en- 
deavour to correct this fault in myself, and intreat 
you to correct all those in my writings ; I see, by the 
specimen you generously gave me in your late letter, 
you are able to do it; and I would rather owe (and 
own I owe) that correction to your friendship, than to 
my own industry. 

For the last paragraph of yours, I shall be ex- 
tremely ready to convey what you promise to send 
me, to my LordB. I am in hopes very speedily to 
see him myself, and will, in that case, be the bearer ; 
if not, I shall send it, by the first safe hand, to him, 
I am truly glad of any occasion of proving myself, 
with all the respect that is consistent with sincerity, 

Sir, Your, etc. 

• . ■ 

. ..' 

• . * ■ • 

„ . . . . * • > ... ■ .«•«•*■• • 
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LETTER XVIII. 

• ■ 

TO THE SAME. 

SlR, June 9, 1738. 

^HE favour of yours of May the 1 1 th, had not been 
unacknowledged so long, but it reached me not 
till my return from a journey, which had carried me 
from scene to scene, where gods might wander with 
delight. I am sorry yours was attended with any 
thoughts less pleasing, either from the conduct to- 
wards you of the world in general, or of any one else 
in particular. As to the subject matter of the letter, 
I found what I have often done in receiving letters 
from those I most esteemed, and most wished to be 
esteemed by, a great pleasure in reading it, and a 
great inability to answer it. I can only say, you 
oblige me, in seeming so well to know me again ; as 
one extremely willing that the free exercise of criti- 
cism should extend over my own writings, as well as 
those of others, whenever the public may receive the 
least benefit from it ; as I question not they will a 
great deal, when exerted by you. I am sensible of 
the honour you do me, in proposing to send me your 
work before it appears : if you do, I must insist, that 
no use in my favour be made of that distinction, by 
the alteration or softening of any censure of yours on 
any line of mine. 

What you have observed in your letter I think 
just ; only I would acquit myself in one point : I 
could not have the least pique to Mr.Th. in what 
is cited in the treatise of the Bathos from the play k 
which I never supposed to be his : he gave it as 
Shakespear's, and I take it to be of that age ; and in- 
deed the collection of those, and many more of the 

k Theobald's Play of Fatal Ftlicbecd. 
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thoughts censured there, was not made by me, but Dr, 
Arbuthnot. I have had two or three occasions . to 
lament, that you seem to know me much better as 
a poet j than as a man. You can hardly conceive how 
little either pique or contempt I bear to any creature, 
unless for immoral or dirty actions : any mortal is at 
full liberty, unanswered, to write and print of me as a 
poet, to praise me one year, and blame me another; 
only I desire him to spare my character as an honest 
man, over which he can have no private, much less 
any public, right, without some personal knowledge 
of my heart, or the motives of my conduct : nor is it 
a sufficient excuse, to allege he was so or so informed^ 
which was the case with those men. 

I am sincere in all I say to you, and have no vanity 
in saying it. You really over-value me greatly in my 
poetical capacity ; and I am sure your work would 
do me infinitely too much honour, even if it blamed 
me oftener than it commended : for the first you will 
-do with lenity, the last with excess. But I could be 
glad to part with some share of any good man's 
admiration, for some of his affection, and his belief 
that I am not wholly undeserving to be thought, what 
I am to you, Sir, 

Your, etc. 



LETTER XIX. 

TO THE SAME. 

Sir, July 21, 1738. 

\ NEED not assure you in many words, that I join 

my suffrage entirely with Lord B.'s in general, after 
a fourth reading your tragedy of Caesar. I think no 
characters were ever more nobly sustained than those 
of Caesar and Brutus in particular: you excel 
throughout in the greatness of sentiment ; and I add, 

VOL. VII. T 
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that I never met with more striking sentences, or 
lively short reprizes. There is almost every-where 
such a dignity in the scenes, that, instead of pointing 
out any one scene, I can scarce point out any that 
wants it, in any degree (except you would a little 



is admirably reconciled with softness, in the scenes be- 
tween Caesar and Calpurnia : and all those between 
Caesar and Brutus are a noble strife between greatness 
and humanity. The management of the whole is as 
artful as it is noble. Whatever particular remarks 
we have made further, will be rather the subject of 
conversation than a letter, of which we shall both be 
glad of an opportunity, either here at Twickenham, 
or in town, as shall best suit your convenience. Pray, 
Sir, let this confirm you in the opinion you kindly, 
and indeed justly, entertain of the wish I feel (and 
ever felt, notwithstanding mistakes) to be, and to be 
thought, 

Sincerely your, etc. 
LETTER XX. 

t 

TO THE SAME. 

SlR, September j a, 1738. 

J HAVE now little to say of your tragedy, which 
I return with my thanks for your indulgence to 
my opinion, which I see so absolutely deferred to, that 
I wish I had crossed less frequently. I cannot find 
. another thing I think a fault in you. 

But my Lord thinks three things may yet be re- 
considered. Brutus, on sight of the warrant signed 
for his death, takes at once the resolution of murder- 
ing Caesar, as none of his father. Quere, Whether 
in the scene that follows between him and Caesar, all 
tenderness on the side of Brutus, and all beyond the 
! point of honour that friendship exacted, should not 
rather be avoided than heightened ? 

1 2 
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Another quere is, Whether it would not beget more 
indignation in the audience against Cassius, and more 
compassion for Caesar, to shew that Cassius suspected 
Brutus to be Caesar's son, and therefore exacted from 
Brutus the oath of sparing neither father^ relation, 
etc* 

The third thing is, Whether the efforts made by 
Caesar to prevent the civil war, not only by the equal 
offer he made, while the matter was under debate in 
the senate, (and which the consuls Lentulus and Mar- 
cellus refused to report to the senate,) but by the 
message he sent to Pompey, when he was at Brundu- 
sium, to desire a meeting, to settle the matter, and 
avoid the civil war. — Vid. Ces. Com. de Bell. Civili 9 
lib. 1. The mention of these somewhere in the play 
might help to remove the prepossession against Caesar. 

After our little cavils (for so we wul rather call 
minute and verbal points of criticism) we owe you the 
justice to extol highly, what we highly approve, and 
you need not desire us to speak as we think : 'tis 
what we have (in different ways) done all our lives, 
where it was to our prejudice, and cannot but do 
here, where it is to our honour. I only wish you a 
stage, actors, and an audience worthy of you, and it. 
I have often wished to live to 6ee the day when pro- 
logues and epilogues should be no more. I wish a 
great genius would break through the silly, useless 
formality. But at least I would have one try, to 
leave the audience full of the effects of a good tra* 
gedy, without an epilogue. Let me add another hint, 
concerning the apparatus and circumstantials of your 
play, (since I have nothing left more to wish in the 
play itself,) that you would intitle it barely, The Tra- 
gedy of Casar, and give no intimation of his being a 
patriot ; for I fear, instead of preparing the audience, 
it might revolt them, and put all the little critics upon 
carping previously at the very design and character; 
which would appear by degrees, and with the proper 

T 2 
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preparations, in the piece on the stage. Another thing 
was a thought of my Lord's, that it should be printed 
before acting, a day or two ; for the sentiments are so 
thick-sown, and the sense so deep sometimes, that they 
require more attention and thought than the hearer 
may be apt to give on the first representation. I am 
not positive, either as to his, or my thought, but sub- 
mit them to your consideration. 

I have nothing to add, but to lament our unhappi- 
ness, that we cannot see you personally to confirm 
what these letters tell you, of our real opinion of your 
work, e$teem of its author, and wishes for your suc- 
cess, in this, and every thing. I am, Sir, 

Your, etc. 



LETTER XXL 

TO THE SAME. 

Dear Sir, Nov. 5, 173S. 

'J'HIS is quite a letter of business, and therefore ex- 
cuse it ; I will not mix in it a word of affection, 
which I have not a moment's time to express, and will 
not prejudice the sacred idea of friendship. 

It is near a month ago that I tried to see Mr. Thom- 
son, to know the time of his tragedy : he was not 
within my reach ; and therefore at last I wrote to him, 

and also to Mr. M ! , to let them both know the 

deference you paid them, and the heroic ( I will not 
call it less) disinterestedness you expressed in regard 
to them. I have not yet been able to hear where they 
are, or any way to have an answer, further than 
I have learned it will be impossible for either of them 
to bring on their plays early (a friend of theirs telling 
me they are in no forwardness) till the middle or end 
of the Winter ; therefore you may have room. T wish 

Mallet. 
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from my soul you may get yours first, as well acted 
as it deserves. A better, that may eclipse it, or even 
worthily follow it, I hardly expect to see. — But, upon 
this notice, I believe you may safely advance it, the 
sooner the better. 

My Lord B.~** ia yet with me, more properly I yet 
belong to him, body as well as mind (for my mind is 
every- where his). I would to God you had any 
opportunity of seeing us before we part ; my house 
should be yours, as much of it as is not his. I 
believe I shall soon go with him on a little journey 
before he quits England. You'll forgive the abrupt 
conclusion of this ; yet it may tell you all the longest 
and best written letter could tell you, that I am very 
sincerely, Sir, 

Your, etc. 



LETTER XXII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Dear SlR, Decemher8, 1738. 

] HAVE been confirmed by Mr. Thomson as to the 

retardment of this play, of which he has written 

but two acts. I have seen Mr.M , who has 

finished his, but is very willing yours should be first 
brought on, in January as you propose, or after his in 
February, whichsoever may be most agreeable to 
you. He farther offers any assistance he can give you, 
in case of your own absence, as to treating with Mr. 
F (with whom he thinks you cannot be too care- 
ful or explicit), or attending the rehearsals for you, 
which he promises to undertake with all diligence, if 
you are not provided with another friend in that case. 
He has heard of some impertinence which may be 
apprehended from one person's refusal or unwillingness 

• 

m Bolingbroke. 

t 3 
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to act, and believes he can employ some, proper influ-* 
ence to bring him to a right behaviour. These, with 
any other services in which you may please to employ 
him, he bids me assure you, it will be a high satisfac- 
tion to him to engage in. 

I must express, on my own part, a real regret to 
be so little useful to you. I can do no .more than 
join with Lord B. in paying due praises to so merito- 
rious a work ; our suffrage is an airy tribute, from 
whence no solid good redounds to you; and I find 
myself still more inclined to the man, than the author, 
if I could be any way instrumental to the happiness 
or ease of so generous an one. I could almost wish 
myself a minister to patronize such a genius, and I 
could almost wish my Lord one again, for no other 
reason ; even though his country wants such an one, 
as well as his friends. 

I have never once been able to see Mr. Thomson 
in person ; when I do (and it shall be soon) he shall 
know how much he is obliged to you for that plan of 
an alteration of his tragedy, which is too good for 
me, with any honesty, to put upon him as my own. 
Believe me, Sir, with great truth, and the warmest 
disposition to do you justice (before men and angels), 

Your, etc. 



LETTER XXIII. . 

» 

TO THE SAME. 

DEAR SlR, London, February ia, 1738-9* 

J HAVE felt an uneasiness of mind (occasioned by 

a conscious sense, how unequally I have expressed 
my anger and contempt, at the treatment of your 
Caesar by the man of the stage) ever since I last wrote 
to you ; and an hundred interruptions from day to 
day (for I have lived in the world, and a busy and 
idle world both, it is,) have ever since hindered me 
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from enjoying one hour of collected thought. Yet I 
am the less concerned, since, by my delay, I can now 
tell you I have last night seen Mr. Mallet's play, the 
fifth act of which I had not before read, through 
those interruptions I , have mentioned. It succeeded 
(hitherto at least, for yesterday was the first day) as 
well as I could expect : but so vilely acted in the 
womens parts and the mens (except two) that I won- 
der it could succeed. Mr. Thomson, after many 
shameful tricks from the manager, is determined to 
act his play at the other theatre, where the advantage 
lies as to the women, and the success of bis will de- 
pend upon them (I heartily wish you would follow his 
example, that we might not be deprived of Caesar). 
I have yet seen but three acts of Mr. Thomson's, but 
I am told, and believe by what I have seen, that it 
excels in the pathetife. The dignity of sentiment, and 
grandeur of character, will still be Caesar's, as in his 
history, so in your poetry, superior to any. 

The person to whom you intended so great a com- 
pliment as to address that piece to his name, is very 
sensible of your delicate manner of thinking : he bids 
me assure you, his own knowledge of your intention 
is sufficient pleasure to him, and desires you would 
not think of doing him either favour or justice, till the 
world knows better how to do itself the former, in 
doing you the latter. He is still detained here by the 
perverseness of his affairs ; and wishes, as I most 
heartily do also, that Fortune did not treat you so 
much alike. The stage is as ungrateful to you, as 
hifr country to him : you are both sure of posterity, 
and may say in the mean time with Scipio, Ingrata 
patria, ne ossa quidem habeas ! Believe me most truly, 
Sir, 

Your, etc. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

TO THE SAME. 

SlR, January a6, 1 730-1. 

J AM obliged to you for your compliment, and can 

truly say, I never gave you just cause of com- 
plaint. You once mistook on a bookseller's idle re- 
port, and publicly expressed your mistake ; yet you 
mistook a second time, that two initial letters, only, 
were meant of you, though every letter in the alpha- 
bet was put in the same manner : and, in truth, (ex- 
cept some few,) those letters were set at random to 
occasion what tney did occasion, the suspicion of bad 
and jealous writers, of which number I could never 
reckon Mr. Hill, and most of whose names I did not 
know. 

Upon this mistake you were too ready to attack 
me, in a paper of very pretty verses, in some public 
journal. — I should imagine the Dunciad meant you 
a real compliment, and so it has been thought by 
many, who have asked, to whom that passage made 
that oblique panegyric ? As to the notes, I am weary 
of telling a great truth, which is, that I am not 
author of 'em ; though I love truth so well, as fairly 
to tell you, Sir, I think even that note a commenda- 
tion, and should think myself not ill used to have 
the same words said of me : therefore, believe me, 
I never was other than friendly to you, in my own 
mind. 

Have I not much more reason to complain of The 
Caveat ? Where, give me leave, Sir, to tell you, 
with the same love of truth, and with the frankness it 
inspired, (which, I hope, you will see, through this 
whole letter,) I am falsely abused, in being represented 
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sneakingly to approve, and want the worth to cherish , 
n or befriend men of merit" It is indeed, Sir, a very 
great error : I am sorry the author of that reflection 
knew me no better, and happened to be unknown to 
those who could have better informed him : for I have 
the charity to think, he was misled only by his igno- 
rance of me, and the benevolence to forgive the worst 
thing that ever (in my opinion) was said of me, on 
that supposition. 

I do faithfully assure you, I never was angry at any 
criticism, made on my poetry, by whomsoever : if I 
could do Mr, Dennis any humane office, I would, 
though I were sure he would abuse me personally to- 
morrow ; therefore it is no great merit in me, to find, 
at my heart, I am your servant. I am very sorry 
you ever was of another opinion. — I see, by many 
marks, you distinguished me from my cotemporary 
writers : had we known one another, you had distin- 
guished me from others, as a man % and no ill, or ill- 
natured one. I only wish you knew, as well as I do, 
how much I prefer qualities of the heart to those 
of the head : I vow to God, I never thought any 
great matters of my poetical capacity ; I only thought 
it a little better, comparatively, than that of some very 
mean writers, who are too proud. But, I do know 
certainly, my moral life is superior to that of most of 
the wits of these days. This is a silly letter, but 
it will shew you my mind honestly, and* I hope, 
convince you, I can be, and am, Sir, 

Your, etc* 
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LETTER XXV. 

FROM MR. HILL TO MR. POPE. 

SlR, January *8, 1730-1. 

YOUR answer, regarding no part of mine but the 
conclusion, you must pardon my compliment to 
the close of yours, in return ; if I agree with you, 
that your letter is weaker than one would have 
expected. 

You assure me, that I did not know you so well 
as I might, had I happened to be known to others, 
who could have instructed my ignorance ; and I begin 
to find, indeed, that I was less acquainted with you 
than I imagined : but your last letter has enlightened 
me, and I can never be in danger of mistaking you f 
for the future. 

Your enemies have often told me, that your spleen 
was, at least, as distinguishable, as your genius ; and 
it will be kinder, I think, to believe them, than im- 
pute to rudeness, or ill-manners, the return you were 
pleased to make, for the civility, with which I ad- 
dressed you. 

I will therefore suppose you to have been peevish, 
or in pain, while you were writing me this letter: 
and, upon that supposition, shall endeavour to unde- 
ceive you. If I did not love you, as a good man, 
while I esteem you, as a good writer, I should read 
you without reflection : and it were doing too much 
honour to your friends, and too little to my own 
discernment, to go to them for a character of your 
mind, which I was able enough to extract from your 
writings. 

But, to imitate your love of truth, with the frank 
ness you have taught me, I wish the great qualities 
of your heart were as strong in you as the good one&: 
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you would then have been above that emotion and 
bitterness, wherewith you remember things which want 
weight to deserve your anguish. 

Since you were not the writer of the notes to the 
Dunciad, it would be impertinent to trouble you with 
the complaint I intended : I will only observe, that 
the author was in the right* to believe me capable of 
a second repentance ; but, I hope, I was incapable of 
that second sin 9 which should have been previous to 
his supposition. If the initial letters A. H. were not 
meant to stand for my name, yet they were, every- 
where, read so, as you might have seen in Mist's 
Journal, and other public papers ; and I had shewn 
Mr. Pope an example, how reasonable I thought it to 
clear a mistake publicly, which had been publicly 
propagated. One note, among so many, would have 
done me this justice ; and the generosity of such a 
proceeding could have left no room, for that offen- 
sive "sneakingly" which, though perhaps too harsh a 
word, was the properest a man could chuse, who was 
satirizing an approbation, that he had never observed 
warm enough to declare itself to the world, but in 
defence of the great , or the popular. 

Again, if the author of the notes knew that A. H% 
related not to me, what reason had he to allude to 
that character as mine, by observing, that I had pub- 
lished pieces bordering upon bombast — a circumstance 
so independent on any other purpose of the note, that 
I should forget to whom I am writing, if I thought it 
wanted explanation. 

As to your oblique panegyric, I am not under so 
blind an attachment to the goddess I was devoted to 
in the Dunciad, but that I knew it was a commenda- 
tion ; though a dirtier one than I wished for ; who 
am neither fond of some of the company in which 
I was listed — the noble reward, for which I was 
to become a diver; — the allegoric muddiness, in 
which I was to try my skill; — nor the institu- 
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. tor of the games you were so kind to allow me a 
share in. 

Since, however, you could see so clearly, that I 
ought to be satisfied with the praise, and forgive the 
dirt it was mixed with, I am sorry, it seemed not as 
reasonable, that you should pardon me for returning 
your compliment, with more, and opener, praise, 
mixed with less of that dirtiness, which we have, both, 
the good taste to complain of. 

The Caveat n , Sir, was mine. It would have been 
ridiculous to suppose you ignorant of it : I cannot 
think, you need be told, that it meant you no harm ; 
— and it had scorned to appear under the borrowed 
name it carries, but that the whimsical turn of the 
preface would have made my own a contradiction. — 
I promise you, however, that for the future I will 
publish nothing, without my name, that concern* 
you, or your writings. I have now, almost finished, 
An Essay on Propriety, and Impropriety, in Design, 
Thought, and Expression, illustrated by Examples, in 
both Kinds, from the Writings of Mr. Pope ; and, to 
convince you how much more pleasure it gives me, 
to distinguish your lights, than your shades ; — and that 
I am as willing as I ought to be, to see, and acknow- 
ledge my faults ; I am ready, with all my heart, to 
let it run thus, if it would otherwise create the least 
pain in you: — An Essay on Propriety, and Impro- 
priety, etc. illustrated by Examples, of the first, from 
the Writings of Mr. Pope, and of the last, from those 
of the Author. 

I am sorry to hear you say, you never thought any 
great matters of your poetry. — It is, in my opinion, 
the characteristic you are to hope your distinction 
from : to be honest, is the duty of every plain man! 
Nor, since the soul of poetry is sentiment, can a great 
poet want morality. But your honesty you possess in 

n A pamphlet of Hill's, in wkich he threatened ret^lution, 
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common with a million, who will never be remembered ; 
whereas your poetry is a peculiar, that will make it 
impossible you should be forgotten. 

If you had not been in the spleen when you wrote 
me this letter, I persuade myself, you would not, im- 
mediately after censuring the pride of writers, have 
asserted, that you, certainly, know your moral life 
above that of most of the wits of these days : at any 
other time, you would have remembered that humility 
is a moral virtue. It was a bold declaration ; and the 
certainty with which you know it, stands in need of a 
better acquaintance than you seem to have had with the 
tribe ; since you tell me, in the same letter, that many 
of their names were unknown to you. 

Neither would it appear, to your own reason, at a 
cooler juncture, over-consistent with the morality you 
are so sure of, to scatter the letters of the whole alpha- 
bet, annexed, at random, to characters of a light and 
ridiculous cast °, confusedly, with intent to provoke 
jealous writers into resentment, that you might take 
occasion, from that resentment, to. expose and depre- 
ciate their characters. 

The services you tell me, you would do Mr. Dennis, 
even though he should abuse you in return, will, I 
l?ope, give him some title to expect an exertion of your 
recommendatory influence in his behalf : a man, so 
popular as you, might secure him a great subscription : 
this would merit to be called a service ; and, the, more 
the world should find you abused in the works you 
had recommended, so much the more glorious proof 
would they see, that your morals were, in truth, as 
superior, as you represent them, to those of your 
cotemporaries. Though you will pardon me the 
pride of wondering a little, now this declaration came 
to be made to me, whose condition not standing 
in need of such services, it was not, I think, so 

0 Alluding to the initials in the Treatise on the Bathos. 
VOL. VII. U 
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necessary you should have taken the trouble to talk 
of them. 

Upon the whole, Sir, I find, I am so sincerely 
your friend, that it is not in your own power to make 
me your enemy : else, that unnecessary air of neglect 
and superiority, which is so remarkable in the turn 
of your letter, would have nettled me to the quick ; 
and I must triumph, in my turn, at the strength of 
my own heart, who can, alter it, still find, and pro- 
fess myself, most affectionately and sincerely 

Your, etc. 
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LETTER I. 

MR. POPE TO LADY M. W. MONTAGUE. 

MADAM, September i. 

J HAVE been (what I never was till now ) in debt 
to you for a letter some weeks. I was informed 
you were at sea, and that 'twas to no purpose to write 
till some news had been heard of your arriving some- 
where or other. Besides, I have had a second danger- 
ous illness, from which I was more diligent to btf 
recovered than from the first, having now some hopes 
of seeing you. again. If you make any tour in Italy, 
I shall not easily forgive you for not acquainting me 
soon enough to have met you there. I am very cer- 
tain I can never be polite unless I travel with you : 
and it is never to be repaired, the loss that Homer has 
sustained, for want of my translating him in Asia. 
You will come hither full of criticisms against a man 
who wanted nothing to be in the right but to have; 
kept you company ; you have no way of making me 
amends, but by continuing an Asiatic when you re- 

u 2 
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turn to me, whatever English airs you may put on to 
other people. 

I prodigiously long for your Sonnets, your Re- 
marks, your Oriental Learning ; — but I long for 
nothing so much as your Oriental self. You must of 
necessity be advanced so far back into true nature and 
simplicity of manners, by these three years* residence 
in the East, that I shall look upon you as so many 
years younger than you was, so much nearer inno- 
cence (that is, truth,) and infancy (that is, open- 
ness). I expect to see your soul as much thinner 
dressed as your body ; and that you have left off, as 
unwieldy and cumbersome, a great many damned 
European habits. Without offence to your modesty 
be it spoken, I have a burning desire to see your soul 
stark naked, for I am confident 'tis the prettiest kind 
of white soul in the universe. But I forget whom I 
am talking to ; you may possibly by this time believe, 
according to the Prophet, that you have none ; if so, 
shew me that which comes next to a soul ; you may 
easily put it upon a poor ignorant Christian for a soul, 
and please him as well with it ; — I mean your heart ; 
— Mahomet, I think, allows you hearts ; which (to- 
gether with fine eyes and other agreeable equivalents ) 
are worth all the souls on this side the world. But if 
I must be content with seeing your body only, God 
send it to come quickly : I honour it more than the 
diamond-casket that held Homer's Iliads ; for in the 
very twinkle of one eye of it there is more wit, and 
in the very dimple of one cheek of it there is more 
meaning, than all the souls that ever were casually put 
into women since men had the making of them. 

I have a mind to fill the rest of this paper with an 
accident that happened just under my eyes, and has 
made a great impression upon me. I have just passed 
part of this Summer at an old romantic seat of my 
Lord Harcourt's, which he lent me. It overlooks a 
common field, where, under the shade of a haycocij, 
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«at two lovers, as constant as ever were found in 
romance, beneath a spreading beech. The name of 
the one (let it sound as it will) was John Hewet ; of 
the other, Sarah Drew. John was a well-set man 
about five-and-twenty, Sarah a brown woman of eigh- 
teen. John had for several months borne the labour 
of the day in the same field with Sarah ; when she 
milked, it was his morning and evening charge to 
bring the cows to her pail. Their love was the talk, 
but not the scandal, of the whole neighbourhood ; for 
all they aimed at w.as the blameless possession of each 
other in marriage. It was but this very morning that 
he had obtained her parents' consent, and it was but 
till the next week that they were to wait to be happy. 
Perhaps this very day, in the intervals of their work, 
they were talking of their wedding-clothes ; and John 
was now matching several kinds of poppies and field- 
flowers to her complexion, to make here a present of 
knots for the day. While they were thus employed, 
(it was on the last of July,) a terrible storm of thunder 
and lightning arose, that drove the labourers to what 
shelter the trees or hedges afforded. Sarah, frighted 
and out of breath, sunk on a haycock, and John (who 
never separated from her) sate by her side, having 
raked two or three heaps together to secure her. 
Immediately there was heard so loud a crack as if 
heaven had burst asunder. The labourers, all soli- 
citous for each other's safety, called to one another : 
those that were nearest our lovers, hearing no answer, 
stept to the place where they lay : they first saw a 
little smoke, and after, this faithful pair ; — John, 
with one arm about his Sarah's neck, and the other 
held over her face, as if to screen her from the 
lightning. They were struck dead, and already 
grown stiff and cold in this tender posture. There 
was no mark or discolouring on their bodies, only that 
Sarah's eye-brow was a little singed, and a small spot 
between her breasts. They were buried the next day 

u 3 
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in one grave, in the parish of Stanton -Harcourt in 
Oxfordshire ; where my Lord Harcourt, at my request, 
has erected a monument over them. Of the following 
epitaphs which ! I made, the critics have chosen the 
godly one : I like neither, but wish you had been in 
England to have done this office better ; I think 'twas 
what you could not have refused me on so moving 
an occasion. 

When Eastern lovers feed the fun'ral fire, 
On the same pile their faithful fair expire; 
Here pitying Heav'n that virtue mutual found, 
And blasted both, that it might neither wound. 
Hearts so sincere th' Almighty saw well pleasM, 
Sent his own lightning, and the victims seiz'd. 

t. 

Think not, by lig'rous judgment Peiz'd, 

A pair so faithful could expire ; 
Victims so pure Heav'n saw well pleas'd. 

And snatch'd them in celestial fire. 

2. 

Live well, and fear no sudden fate : 

^"hen God calls virtue to the grave, 
Alike 'tis justice, soon or Lite, 

Jvlercy alike to kill or save. 
Virtue unmov'd can hear the call, 
And face the flash that melts the ball. 

Upon the whole, I can't think these people unhappy. 
The greatest happiness, next to living as they would 
have done, was to die as they did. The greatest ho- 
nour people of this low degree could have, was to be 
remembered on a little monument ; unless you will 
give them another, — that of being honoured with a 
tear from the finest eyes in the world. I know you 
have tenderness ; you must have it ; it is the very 
emanation of good sense and virtue ; the finest minds, 
like the finest metals, dissolve the easiest. 

But when you are reflecting upon objects of pity> 
pray do not forget one., who had no sooner found out 
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an object of the highest esteem, than he was separated 
from it ; and who is so very unhappy as not to be sus- 
ceptible of consolation from others, by being so 
miserably in the right as to think other women what 
they really are. Such an one can't but be desperately 
fond of any creature that is quite different from these. 
If the Circassian be utterly void of such honour as 
these have, and such virtue as these boast of, I am 
content. I have detested the sound of honest woman* 
and loving spouse* ever since I heard the pretty name 
of Odaliche a . Dear Madam, I am for ever 

Your, etc. 

My most humble services to Mr. Wortley. Pray 
let me hear from you soon, though I shall very soon 
write again. I am confident half our letters are lost. 



LETTER II. 

TO THE SAME. 

Madam, 

J COULD quarrel with you quite through this 
paper, upon a period in yours, which bids me re- 
member you if possibly I can. You would have shewn 
more knowledge both of yourself and of me, had you 
bid me forget you if possibly I could. When I do, 
may this hand (as the Scripture says) forget its cun- 
ning ; and this heart its — folly, I was going to say, — . 
but I mean, its reason, and the most rational sensation 
it ever had, — that of your merit. 

The poetical manner in which you paint some of the 
scenes about you, makes me despise my native country, 
and sets me on fire to fall into the dance about your 
fountain in Belgrade-Village. I fancy myself^ in my 
romantic thoughts and distant admiration of you, not 

'* Lady Mary's description of a beautiful Circassian. 
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unlike the man in the Alchymist, that has a pa&sion 
for the queen of the fairies ; I lie dreaming of you iri 
moon-shiny nights, ex?xtly in the posture of Endy- 
mion gaping for Cynthia in a picture ; and with just 
such a surprize and rapture should I awake, if, after 
your long revolutions were accomplished, you should 
at last come rolling back again, smiling with all that 
gentleness and serenity peculiar to the moon and you ; 
and gilding the same mountains from which you first 
set out on your solemn melancholy journey. I am 
told that fortune (more just to us than your virtue) 
will restore the most precious thing it ever robbed us 
of. Some think it will be the only equivalent the 
world affords for Pitt's diamond, so lately sent out of 
our country ; which, after you was gone, was account- 
ed the most valuable thing here. Adieu to that toy ! 
let the costly bauble be hung about the neck of the 
baby King it belongs to, so Englandjdoes but recover 
that jewel, which was the wish of all her sensible hearts, 
and the joy of all her discerning eyes. I can keep no 
measures in speaking of this subject. I see you al- 
ready coming ; I feel you as you draw nearer ; my 
heart leaps at your arrival. Let us have you from 
the East, and the sun is at her service. 

I write as if I were drunk, the pleasure I take in 
thinking of your return transports me beyond the 
bounds of common sense and decency. Yet believe 
me, Madam, if there be any circumstance of chagrin 
in the occasion of that return, if there be any public 
or private ill fortune that may give you a displeasure, 
I must still be ready to feel a part of it, notwithstand- 
ing the joy I now express. 

I have been mad enough to make all the enquiry I 
could at what time you set out, and what route you 
were to take. If Italy run yet in your thoughts, I 
hope you will see it in your return. If I but knew 
you intended it, I'd meet you there, and travel back 
with you. I would fain behold the best and brightest 
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thing I know, in the scene of ancient virtue and glory ; 
I would fain see how you look, on the very spot 
where Curtius sacrificed himself for his country ; and 
observe what difference there would be in your eyes, 
when you ogled the statue of Julius Caesar, and a 
Marcus Aurelius. Allow me but to sneak after you 
in your train, to fill my pockets with coins, or to lug 
an old busto behind you, and I shall be proud beyond 
expression. Let people think, if they will, that I did 
all this for the pleasure of treading on classic ground ; 
I would whisper other reasons in your ear. The joy 
of following your footsteps would as soon carry me to 
Mecca as to Rome : and let me tell you as a friend, 
if you are really disposed to embrace the Mahometan 
religion, I'll fly on pilgrimage with you thither,, with 
as good a heart, and as sound devotion, as ever Jeffery 
Rudel, the Proven9al poet, went after the fine Coun- 
tess of Tripoly to Jerusalem. If you never heard of 
this Jeffery, I'll assure you he deserves your acquaint- 
ance. He lived in our Richard the First's time ; put 
on a pilgrim's weed, took his voyage, and when he 
got ashore was just upon the point of expiring. The 
Countess of Tripoly came to the ship, took him by. 
the hand : he lifted up his eyes, said he had been blest 
with a sight of her, he was satisfied, and so departed 
this life. What did the Countess of Tripoly upon 
this ? She made him a splendid funeral, built him a 
tomb of porphyry ; put his epitaph upon it in Arabic 
verse ; had his sonnets curiously copied out, and 
illumined with letters of gold ; was taken with melan- 
choly, and turned nun. All this, Madam, you may 
depend upon for a truth, and I send it to you in the 
very words of my author. 

I don't expect all this should be punctually copied 
on either side, but methinks something like it is done 
alreadv. The letters of gold, and the curious illumin- 
ing ot the sonnets, were not a greater token of respect 
than what I have paid to your eclogues : they lie in* 
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closed in a monument of red Turkey, written in my 
fairest hand ; the gilded leaves are opened with no less 
veneration than the pages of the Sybils ; like them, 
locked up and concealed from all profane eyes ; none 
but my own have beheld these sacred remains of your- 
self ; and I should think it as great a wickedness to 
divulge them as to scatter abroad the ashes of my an- 
cestors. As for the rest, if I have not followed you 
to the ends of the earth, 'tis not my fault ; if I had, I 
might possibly have died as gloriously as JefFery Rudel ; 
and if I had so died, you might probably have done 
every thing for me that the Countess of Tripoly did, 
except turning nun. i 

But since our romance is like to have a more fortu- 
nate conclusion, I desire you to take another course 
to express your favour towards me ; I mean by bring- 
ing over the fair Circassian we used to talk of. I 
was serious in that request, and will prove it by paying 
for her, if you will lay out my money so well tor me. 
The thing shall be as secret as you please, and the 
lady made another half of me, that is, both my mistress 
and my servant, as I am both my own servant and my 
own master. But I beg you to look oftener than you 
used to do in your glass, in order to chuse me one I 
may like. If you have any regard to my happiness, 
let there be something as near as possible to that face ; 
but, if you please, the colours a little less vivid ; the 
eyes a little less bright (such as reflection will shew 
'era ) ; in short, let her be such an one as you seem in 
your own eyes, that is, a good deal less amiable than 
you are. Take care of this, if you have any regard to 
my quiet ; for otherwise, instead of being her master, 
I must be only her slave. \ 

I cannot end this letter without asking if you have 
received a box of books, together with letters from 
Mr. Congreve and myself ? It was directed to Mr. 
Wortlev at Constantinople, by a merchant-ship that 
set sail last June. Mr. Congreve, in fits of the gout* 
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remembers you. Dr. Garth makes epigrams in prose 
when he speaks of you. Sir Robert Rich's lady 
loves you, though Sir Robert admires you. Mr. 
Craggs commemorates you with honour, the Duke 
of Buckingham with praise, I myself with something 
more. When people speak most highly of you, I 
think them sparing : when I try myself to speak of 
you, I think I am cold and stupid. I think my 
letters have nothing in 'em, but I am sure my heart 
has so much, that I am vexed to find no better name for 
your friend and admirer, than 

urer. 
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LETTER III. 
to the same. 

Madam, 

^FTER having dreamed of you several nights, be- 
sides a hundred reveries by day, I find it necessary 
to relieve myself by writing ; though this is the fourth 
letter I have sent, two by Mr. Methuen, and one by 
Lord James Hay, who was to be your convoy from 
Leghorn. In all I can say, I only make you a present 
in many words of what can do you no manner of good, 
but only raises my own opinion of myself, — all the 
good wishes and hearty dispositions I am capable of 
Forming or feeling for a deserving object ; but mine 
are indeed so warm, that I fear they can proceed from 
nothing but what I can't very decently own to you, 
much less to any other ; yet what if a man has, he 
can't help it. 

For God's sake, Madam, let not my correspond- 
ence be like a traffic with the grave, from whence 
there is no return. Unless you write to me, my 
wishes must be like a poor papist's devotions to sepa- 
rate spirits, who, for all they know or hear from them* 
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either may or may not be sensible of their addresses. 
None but your guardian angels can have you more 
constantly in mind than I ; and if they have, it is only 
because they can see you always. If ever you think 
of those fine young beaux of Heaven, I beg you to 
reflect, that you have just as much consolation from 
them as I at present have from you. 

While all people here are exercising their specu- 
lations upon the affairs of the Turks, I am only con- 
sidering them as they may concern a particular person ; 
and, instead of forming prospects of the general tran r 
quillity of Europe, am hoping for some effect that may- 
contribute to your greater ease : above all, I would 
fain indulge an imagination, that the nearer view of the 
unquiet scene you are approaching to may put a stop 
to your further progress. I can hardly yet relinquish 
a faint hope I have ever had that Providence will take 
some uncommon care of one who so generously gives 
herself up to it ; and I can't imagine God Almighty 
so like some of his vicegerents, as absolutely to neglect 
those who surrender to his mercy. May I thus tell 
you the truth of my heart ? or must I put on a more 
. unconcerned person, and tell you gaily, that there is 
some difference between the court of Vienna and the 
camps in Hungary ; that scarce a basha living is so 
offensive a creature as Count Volkra ; that the wives 
of ambassadors are as subject to human accidents, and 
as tender as their skins ; that it is not more natural for 
glass to cut, than for Turks and Tartars to plunder 
(not to mention ravishing, against which I am told 
beauty is no defence in those parts) ; that you are 
strangely in the wrong to forsake a nation that but last 
year toasted Mrs. Walpole, for one that has no taste 
of beauty after twenty, and where the finest woman 
in England will be almost superannuated ! Would 
to God, Madam, all this might move either Mr. 
Wortley or you ; and that I may soon apply to you 
both what I have read in one of Harlequin's come- 
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dies : he sees Constantinople in a raree-show, vows it is 
the finest thing upon earth, and protests it is pro- 
digiously like. Ay, Sir, says the man of the show ? 
you have been at Constantinople, I perceive. No, 
indeed, says Harlequin, I was never there myself, but 
I had a brother I loved dearly, who had the greatest 
mind in the world to have gone thither. 

This is what I really wish from my soul, though it 
would ruin the best project I ever laid, that of ob- 
taining, through your means, my fair Circassian slave ; 
she whom my imagination had drawn more amiable 
than angels, as beautiful as the lady who was to choose 
her by a resemblance to so divine a face ; she whom 
my hopes had already transported over so many 
seas and lands, and whom my eager wishes had already 
lodged in my arms and heart ; she, I say, upon this 
condition, may remain under the cedars of Asia, and 
weave a garland of palms for the brows of a Turkish 
tyrant, with those hands which I had destined for the 
soft offices of love, or at worst for transcribing 
amorous madrigals : let that breast, I say, be now 
joined to some savage heart, that never beat with lust 
or rage ; that breast, inhabited by far more truth, 
fidelity, and innocence, than those that heave with 
pride and glitter with diamonds; that breast, whose 
very conscience would have been love, where duty and 
rapture made but one thought, and honour must have 
been the same with pleasure. 

I can't go on in this style : I aih not able to think 
of you without the utmost seriousness ; and, if I did 
not take a particular care to disguise it, my letters 
would be the most melancholy things in the world* 
I believe you see my concern through all this affec- 
tation of gaiety, which is but like a fit of laughing in 
the deepest spleen or vapours. I am just alarmed 
with a piece of news, that Mr.Wortley thinks of 
passing through Hungary, notwithstanding the war 
there. If ever any man loved his wife, or any mother 
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her child, this offers you the strongest reason imagin- 
able for staying at Vienna, at least this winter. For 
God's sake, value yourself a little more ; and don't 
give us cause to imagine that such extravagant virtue 
can exist any where else than in a romance. I tremble 
for you the more, because (whether you believe it or 
not) I am capable myself of following one I love, not 
only to Constantinople, but to those parts of India, 
where, they tell us, the women best like the ugliest 
fellows, as the most admirable productions of nature, 
and look upon deformities as the signatures of divine 
favour. But (so romantic as I am) I should scarce 
take these rambles, without greater encouragement 
than I fancy any one who has been long married can 
expect. You see what danger I shall be in, if ever 
I find a fair one born under the same planet with 
Astolfo's wife. If, instead of Hungary, you passed 
through Italy, and I had any hopes that lady's climate 
might give a turn to your inclinations, it is but your 
sending me the least notice, and I'll certainly meet you 
in Lomoardy, the scene of those celebrated amour6 
between the fair princess and her dwarf. From thence, 
how far you might draw me, and I might run after 
you, I no more know than the spouse in the Song of 
Solomon : this, I know, that I could be so very glad 
of being with, you in any pleasure, that I could be 
content to be with you in any danger. Since I am 
not to partake either, adieu : but may God, by hear- 
ing my prayers and preserving you, make me a better 
Christian than any modern poet is at present. I am, 
Madam, Your, etc. 
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LETTER IV. 
to the same. 

Madam, 

J NO more think I can have too many of your let-- 
ters, than that I could have too many writings to 
entitle me to the greatest estate in the world ; which 
I think so valuable a friendship as yours is equal to* 
I am angry at every scrap of paper lost, as at some- 
thing that interrupts the history of my title; and 
though it is but an odd compliment to compare a fine 
lady to Sybil, your leaves, methinks, like hers, are 
too good to be committed to the winds ; though I 
have no other way of receiving them but by those un- 
faithful messengers. I have had but three, and I 
reckon in that snort one from Dort, which was rather 
a dying ejaculation than a letter. But I have so great 
an opinion of your goodness, that had I received none, 
I should not have accused you of neglect or insensi- 
bility. I am not so wrong-headed as to quarrel with 
my friends the minute they don't write ; I'd as soon 
quarrel at the sun the minute it did not shine; which he 
is hindered from by accidental causes, and is in reality 
all that time performing the same course, and doing 
the same good offices as ever. 

You have contrived to say in your last, the two 
most pleasing things to me in nature ; the first is, that 
whatever be the fate of your letters, you will con-, 
tinue to write in the discharge of your conscience. 
This is generous to the last degree, and a virtue you 
ought to enjoy. Be assured in return, my heart shall 
be as ready to think you have done every good thing, 
as yours can be to do it ; so that you shall never be 
able to favour your absent friend, before he has 
thought himself obliged to you for the very favour 
you are then conferring. 
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The other is, the justice you do me in taking what 
I writ to you in the serious manner it was meant : it 
is the point upon which I can bear no suspicion, and 
in which, above all, I desire to be thought serious 
it would be the most vexatious of all tyranny, if you 
should pretend to take for raillery, what is the mere 
disguise of a discontented heart, that is unwilling to 
make you as melancholy as itself ; and for wit, what 
is really only the natural overflowing and warmth of 
the same heart, as it is improved and awakened by an 
esteem for you : but since you tell me you believe me, 
I fancy my expressions have not at least been entirely 
unfaithful to those thoughts, to which I am sure they 
can never be equal* May God increase your faith in 
all truths that are as great as this ; and depend upon 
it, to whatever degree your belief may extend, you can 
never be a bigot. 

If you could see the heart I talk of, you would 
really think it a foolish good kind of thing, with some 
qualities as well deserving to be half laughed at, and 
half esteemed, as any in the world : its grand foible, 
in regard to you, is the most like reason of any foible 
in nature. Upon my faith, this heart i3 not, like a 
great warehouse, stored only with my own goods, 
with vast empty spaces to be supplied as fast as interest 
or ambition can fill them up ; but it is every inch of 
it let out into lodgings for its friends, and shall never 
want a corner at your service ; where I dare affirm, 
Madam, your idea lies as warm and as close as any 
idea in Christendom. 

If I don't take care, I shall write myself all out to 
you ; and if this correspondence continues on both 
sides at the free rate I would have it, we shall have 
very little curiosity to encourage our meeting at the 
day of judgment. I foresee that the further you go 
from me, the more freely I shall write ; and if (as I 
earnestly wish) you would do the same, I can't guess 
where it will end : let us be like modest people, who, 
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when they are close together, keep all decorums $ 
but if they step a little aside, or get to the other end 
of a room, can untie garters or take off shifts without 
scruple. - 

If this distance (as you are so kind as to say) en- 
larges your belief or my friendship, I assure you it has 
so extended my notion of your value, that I begin to 
be impious on your account, and to wish that even 
slaughter, ruin, and desolation, might interpose be- 
tween you and Turkey ; I wish you restored to us at 
the expence of a whole people : I barely hope you 
will forgive me for saying this, but I fear God will 
scarce forgive me for desiring it. 

Make me less wicked then. Is there no other ex- 
pedient to return you and your infant in peace to the 
bosom of your country ? I hear you are going to r 
Hanover j can there be no favourable planet at this 
conjuncture, or do you only come back so far to die 
twice? Is Eurydice once more snatched to the 
shades ? If ever mortal had reason to hate the king,* 
it is I ; for it is my particular misfortune to be almost* 
the only innocent man whom he has made to suffer, 
both by his government at home, and his negociations 
abroad. 



LETTER V. 

TO THE SAME. 

'pHE more I examine my own mind, the more 
romantic I find myself. Methinks it is a noble 
spirit of contradiction to fate and fortune, not to give 
up those that are snatched from us, but follow them 
with warmer zeal, the farther they are removed from 
the sense of it. Sure flattery never travelled so far 
as three thousand miles; it is now only for truth, 
which overtakes all things, to reach you at this dis-* 
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tance. 'Tis a generous piece of popery that pursues 
even those who are to be eternally absent, into another 
world ; let it be right or wrong, the very extra- 
vagance is a sort of piety. I cannot be satisfied with 
6trewing flowers over you, and barely honouring you 
as a thing lost ; but must consider you as a glorious, 
though remote being, and be sending addresses and 
prayers after you. You have carried away so much 
of my esteem, that what remains of it is daily lan- 

riishing and dying over my acquaintance here ; and, 
believe, in three or four months more, I shall think 
Aurat-bassar as good a place as Covent-garden. You 
may imagine this but raillery, but I am really so far 
gone as to take pleasure in reveries of this kind. Let 
them say I am romantic, so is every one said to be 
that either admires a fine thing, or praises one : 'tis 
no wonder such people are thought mad, for they are 
as much out of the way of common understanding as 
if they were mad, because they are in the right. On 
my conscience, as the world goes, 'tis never worth 
any body's while to do a noble thing for the honour 
of it ; glory, the only pay of generous actions, is now 
as ill paid as other just debts are ; and neither Mrs, 
Macfarland for immolating her lover, nor Lady Mary 
for sacrificing herself, must hope to be ever compared 
with Lucretia or Portia. 

I write this in some anger ; for having frequented 
those people most, since you went, who seemed most 
in your favour, I heard nothing that concerned you 
talked of so often, as that you went away in a black 
full-bottom ; which I did but assert to be a bob, and 
was answered, — love is blind. I am persuaded your 
wig had never suffered this criticism, but on the score 
of your head and the two fine eyes that are in it. 

For God's sake, Madam, when you write to me, 
talk of yourself, there is nothing I so much desire to 
hear of : talk a great deal of yourself, that she who I 
always thought talked best, may speak upon the best 
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Subject. The shrines and reliques you tell me of, no 
way engage my curiosity ; I had ten times rather go 
on pilgrimage to see your face, than St. John Baptist's 
head ; I wish you had not only all those fine statues 
you talk of, but even the golden image which Nebu- 
chadnezzar set up, provided you were to travel no 
further than you could carry it. 

The court of Vienna is really very edifying : the 
ladies, with respect to their husbands, seem to under- 
stand that text very literally, that commands us to 
bear one another's burthens : but I fancy many a man 
there is, like Issachar, an ass between two burthens. 
I shall look upon you no longer as a Christian, when 
you pass from that charitable court ^o the land of 
jealousy, where the unhappy women converse with 
none but eunuchs, and where the very cucumbers are 
brought to them cut. I expect to hear an exact 
account how, and at what places, you leave one article 
of faith after another, as you approach nearer to 
Turkey. Pray, how far have you gone already ? 
Amidst the charms of high-mass, and the ravishing 
trills of a Sunday-opera, what think you of the doc- 
trine and discipline of the church of England ? have 
you from your heart a reverence for Sternhold and 
Hopkins ? How do your christian virtues hold out 
in so long a voyage? You have already (without 
passing the bounds of Christendom) out-travelled the 
sin of fornication, and are happily arrived at the 
free region of adultery : in a little time you'll look 
upon some other sins, with more impartiality than the 
ladies- here are capable of. I reckon you'll time it 
so well as to make your faith serve out just to the last 
verge of Christendom ; that you may discharge your 
chaplain (as humanity requires) in a place wnere he 
may find some business, and not be out of the way of 
all trade. 

I doubt not but I shall be told (when I come to 
follow you through those countries) in how pretty a 
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manner you accommodated yourself to the customs of 
the true believers. At this town, they will say, she 
practised to sit on the sofa ; at that village she learnt 
to fold the turban ; here she was bathed and anointed ; 
and there she parted with her black full-bottom : at 
every christian virtue you lost, and at every christian 
habit you quitted, it will be decent for me to fetch a 
holy sigh ; but still I shall proceed to follow you* 
How happy will it be, for a gay young woman, to 
live in a country where it is a part of religious worship 
to be giddy-headed ! I shall hear at Belgrade, how 
the good basha received the fair convert with tears of 
joy ; how he was charmed with her pretty manner of 
pronouncing the words Allah and Muhammed; and 
how earnestly you joined with him in exhorting Mr. 
Wortley to be circumcised j but he satisfies you, by 
demonstrating, how, in that condition, he could not 
properly represent His Britannic Majesty. Lastly, I 
shall hear, how, the very first night you lay at Pera, 
you had a vision of Mahomet's paradise, and happily 
awaked without a soul: from which blessed instant, 
the beautiful body was left to perform all the agree- 
able functions it was made for. But if my fate be 
such, that this body of mine (which is as ill matched 
to my mind as any wife to her husband) be left be- 
hind in the journey, let the epitaph of Tibullus be set 
over it : 

Hie jacet immiti consumptus morte Tibullus, 
Messalam, terra, dum sequiturque mari. 

Here, stopt by hasty death, Alexis lies, 

Who crost half Europe, led hy Wortley 's eyes. 

I shall at least be sure to meet you in the next world, 
if there be any truth in our new doctrine of the day 
of judgment. Since your body is so full of fire, and 
capable of such solar motions as your letter describes, 
your soul can never be long going to the fixed stars, 
where I intend to settle : or else you may find me in 
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the milky way ; because Fontenelle assures Us, the- 
stars are so crowded there, that a man may stand 
upon one and talk to his friend on another. From 
thence, with a good telescope, what do you think one 
should take such a place as this world for ? I fancy, 
for the devil's rookery, where the inhabitants are ready 
to deafen and destroy one another with eternal npise 
and hunger. 

I see I have done in this letter, as I have often done 
in your conversation, talked myself into a good hu- 
mour, though I begun in an ill one : the mere plea- 
sure of addressing you makes me run on, and it is in 
your own power to shorten this letter by giving over 
where you please, so I'll make it no longer by apo- 
logies. 

The rapidity of your journies is what I have been 
imitating, though in a less sphere: I have been at 
York and at Bath in less than a fortnight ; all that 
time, your letter (for which you have a thousand 
thanks from me) lay in London ; I had just before 
sent one by Mr. Stanyan, giving another for lost that 
went by Lord James Hay to Leghorn, where you 
was then expected. Mr. Congreve had written some 
time before, as I acquainted you in that, who, I assure 
you, no way deserves to be thought forgetful of you. 
I obey your orders, in sending inclosed two little 
pieces ; the printed one has made much noise and done 
some good at court : I am wrongfully suspected to be 
the author of it. They talk of some alterations there, 
which affect a man who never asked for any thing but 
your Pastorals. Lady Rich is brought to bed. I 
can only add my desire of being always thought yours, 
and of being told I am thought so by yourself, when- 
ever you would make me as happy as I can be at 
this distance. , 

Your, etc. 

Mr. Craggs is very much yours. 
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I am just now told you are to go by way of Italy : : 
I hope to God this is true, and that you will stay this 
Winter, to refresh yourself for new travels, at Vienna. 
The seas will shew no respect to merit or beauty, in 
the Winter season. To give you a convincing proof 
how romantic I am, if you pass through Italy next 
Spring, and will give me timely notice and direction, 
it is very possible I may meet you there, and attend 
you till you take sea again for Constantinople. 



LETTER VI. 

TO THE SAME. 
MADAM, February 3. 

J WISH I could write any thing to divert you, 
but it is impossible in the unquiet state I am put 
into by your letter : it has grievously afflicted me, 
without affectation ; and I think you would hardly 
have writ it in so strong terms, had you known to 
what a degree I feel the loss of those I value (it is 
only decency that hinders me from saying, of her I 
value). From this instant you are doubly dead to 
me ; and all the vexation and concern I endured at 
your parting from England, was nothing to what I 
suffer the moment I hear you have left Vienna. Till 
now, I had some small hopes in God, and in fortune ; 
I waited for accidents, and had at least the faint com- 
fort of a wish, when I thought of you ; I am now — I 
can't tell what — I won't tell what, for it would grieve 
you. This letter is a piece of madness that throws me 
after you in a distracted manner, I don't know which 
way to write, which way to send it, or if ever it will 
reach your hands : if it does, what can you infer from 
it, but what I am half afraid and half willing yau 
should know,— how very much I was yours, how 
unfortunately well I knew you, and with what a 
miserable constancy I shall ever remember you ? 
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If this falls into any other hands, it will say nothing 
I shall be ashamed to own, when either distance or 
death (for ought I can tell) shall have removed you 
for ever from the scandal of so mean an admirer. 

What you say of your illness frightens me with a 
prospect I can never so much as dream of without 
horror. Though I am never to see you again, may 
you live to please other eyes, and improve other minds 
than mine ; may you appear to distant worlds like a 
sun that is sunk out of the sight of our hemisphere, 
to gladden the other. It is no figure of speech when 
I tell you, that those mountains of snow, and woods 
laid in ashes, you describe, are what I could wish to 
traverse with you. I find I flattered myself when I 
thought Italy had pleasures that could allure me to 
have met you there ; I see it was only the view of 
meeting you that made that country appear charming 
to me ; and I now envy the desarts and devastations 
of Hungary more than any parts of the polite world. 
It is seriously true, that I have not, since your last 
letter, the least inclination to see Italy, though, before 
I received it, I longed for your summons thither : — 
but it is foolish to tell you this ; — did I say foolisli ? 
it is a thousand times worse, it is in vain ! 

You touch me very sensibly, in saying you think so 
well of my friendship ; in that you do me too much 
honour. Would to God you would ([even at this dis- 
tance) allow me to correct this period, and change 
these phrases according to the real truth of my heart. 
I am foolish again ; and methinks I am imitating, in 
niy ravings, the dreams of splenetic enthusiasts and 
solitaires, who fall in love with saints, and fancy them- 
selves in the favour of angels and spirits, whom they can 
never see or touch. I hope indeed that you, like one 
of those better beings, have a benevoletfce towards 
me ; and I (on my part) really look up to you with 
zeal and fervour, not without some faint expectation 
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of meeting hereafter, which is something betwixt piety 
$nd madness. 

Madam, I beg you to be so just to my impatience 
and anxiety for your sake, as to give me the first no- 
tice possible of your health and progress. This letter 
takes it .chance from Mr. Stanhope's office : though 
you direct me to the merchant-ships bound for Con- 
stantinople, I could not stay so long as till one of those 
sets out. Whether you receive letters from me or not, 
you may depend upon my having writ, as the conse- 
quence of my thinking so often and so warmly of you. 
May Providence overshadow you ; and that virtue 
and spirit which exposes you to dangers, protect you 
from them. I am the most earnest of your well- 
[ wishers, and, I was going to say, your most faithful 
servant, but am angry at the weakness of all the terms , 
I can use to express myself 

Yours. 



LETTER VII. 

J WRITE this after a very severe illness, that had 
like to have cost you a friend : and in writing I 
rebel against a despotic doctor, whose tyranny the 
greatest here obey, and from the same servile prin- 
ciples that most men obey tyrants, — the fear of death. 
He says I must think but slightly of any thing : now 
1 am practising if I can think so of you, which if I 
can I shall be above regarding any thing in nature for 
the future: I may then look upon the sun as a spangle* 
and the world as a hazel-nut. But in earnest, you 
should be pleased at my recovery, as it is a thing 
you'll get something by. Heaven has renewed a lease 
to you * of a sincere servant : abundance of good 
wishes and grateful thanks will be added to those you 
have had from me already ; and Lady Mary will be 
Spoken of with respect *in4 tenderness some year§ 
longer. 
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• This last Winter has seen great revolutions in my 
little affairs. My sickness was preceded by the death 
of my father, which happened within a few days after 
I had writ to you, inviting myself to meet you in your 
journey homewards. I nave yet a mother of great 
age and infirmities, whose last precarious days of life 
I am now attending, with such a solemn pious kind of 
officiousness as a melancholy recluse watches the last 
risings and fallings of a dying taper. My natural 
temper i6 pretty much broke, and Hive half a hermit 
within five miles of London. A letter from you 
sooths me in my reveries ; 'tis like a conversation 
with some spirit of the other world, the least glimpse , 
pf whose favour sets one above all taste of the things 
of this : indeed, there is little or nothing angelical left 
behind you ; the women here are — women* I can't 
express how I long to see you face to face ; if ever 
you come again, I shall never be able to behave with 
decency, I shall walk, look, and talk at such a rate 
that all the town must know I have seen something 
more than human. Come, for God's sake ; come, 
Lady Mary ; come quickly ! 

I extremely regret the loss of your Oriental learn- 
ing, for that letter I never had, but am heartily glad 
you kept a copy. I believe one of mine had the same 
fate, wherein I begged a Circassian woman of you, 
the likest yourself that could be purchased. Don't 
think to put me off with a little likeness of you 1 the 
girl which I hear you have some way or other pro- 
cured, and are bringing with you, is not fit for me ; 
•—whatever you may fancy, Molineux is married, and 
I am past a boy. 

I must tell you a story of Molineux : the other 
day, at the prince's levee, he took Mr.Edgecomb 
aside, and asked, with an air of seriousness, What did 
the Czar of Muscovy, when he disinherited his son, 
do with his secretary ? To which Edgecomb an- 
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swered, He was sewed up in a football, and tost over 
the water. 

Now I am got among your acquaintance, you must 
be content to hear how often I talk of you with Mr. 
Craggs, Mr. Methuen, Mr* Congreve, D. of Buck- 
ingham, Sir R. Rich, Miss Griffin, &c» I am almost 
angry to go into any body's company where I ever saw 
you ; I partly enjoy and partly regret it* It is not 
without vexation that I roam on the Thames in a fine 
evening, or walk by moonlight in St. James's Park t 
I can scarce allow any thing should be calm, or any- 
thing sweet without you. Give me leave at this dis- 
tance to say, that I am something so much between 
a philosopher and a lover, that I am continually angry 
at fortune for letting me enjoy those amusements which 
I fancy you want ; and I seldom receive any pleasure, 
but it is got into my head, why has she not a share of 
it ? This is really true ; and yet you are not so pro- 
digiously obliged to me neither, because I wish almost 
every vanity that can delight them. 

Our gallantry and gaiety have been great suffererg 
by the rupture of the two courts here : scarce any 
ball, assembly, basset-table, or any place where two 
or three are gathered together. No lone house in 
Wales, with a rookery, is more contemplative than 
Hampton-Court : I walked there the other day by 
the moon, and met no creature of any quality but the 
King, who was giving audience all alone to the birds 
under the garden wall. 

How many hundred things have I to say to you, 
not ten of which, perhaps, « I shall remember when 
we meet. I have seen many fine things, many vile 
things, and many ridiculous things, all which are an 
amusement to those who can think : though one 
emulates the first sort, it's hurt by the second, and 
vext at the third. If one laughs at the world, they'll 
say he is proud ; if one rails at it, they'll say he is ill- 
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natured ; and yet one or other of these one must do 
upon the whole. I am melancholy, which (to say 
truth) is all one gets by pleasure themselves ; but I 
should not tell you this, if I did not think you of 
opinion, that melancholy does me as little hurt as any 
man : and, after all, he must be a beast that can be 
melancholy with such a fine woman as you to hi& 
friend. Adieu. Were I your guardian spirit, your 
happiness would be my whole care ; as I am a poor 
mortal, it is one of my most earnest wishes. 

Yours. 

I beg you write to me soon ; you are now come 
into the region of posts, and under the care of secre- 
taries, the whole succession of whom are your servants, 
and give me more than pensions and places, when they 
give me your letters. 



LETTER VIIL 

Dear Madam, 
,f \lS not possible to express the least part of the 
joy your return gives me ; time only and expe- 
rience will convince you how very sincere it is. I 
excessively long to meet you, to say so much, so very 
much to you, — that I believe I shall say nothing. I 
have given orders to be sent for the first minute of 
your arrival (which I beg you will let them know at 
Mr. Jervas's). I am fourscore miles from London, 
a short journey compared to that I so often thought 
at least of undertaking, rather than die without seeing 
you again. Though the place I am in is such as I 
would not quit for the town, if I did not value you 
more than any, nay every body else there ; and you'll 
he convinced how little the town has engaged my 
affections in your absence from it, when you know 
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what a place this is which I prefer to it 5 I shall 
therefore describe it to you at large, as the true picture 
of a genuine ancient country-seat. 

You must expect nothing regular in my description 
of a house that seems to be built before rules were in 
fashion : the whole is so disjointed, and the parts so 
detached from each other, and yet so joining again 
one can't tell how, that (in a poetical fit) you'd ima- 
gine it had been a village in Amphion's time, where 
twenty cottages had taken a dance together, were all 
out, and stood still in amazement ever since r A 
stranger would be grievously disappointed who should 
ever think to get into this house the right way : one 
would expect, after entering through the porch, to be 
let into the hall ; — alas ! nothing less ; — you find your- 
self in a brewhouse. From the parlour you think to 
step into the drawing-room : but, upon opening the 
iron-nailed door, you are convinced by a flight of 
birds about your ears, and a cloud of dust in your 
eyes, that 'tis the pigeon-house. On each side our 
porch are two chimnies, that wear their greens on the 
-tmtside, which would do as well within, for whenever 
we make a fire, we let the smoke out of the windows. 
Over the parlour-window hangs a sloping balcony, 
which time has turned to a very convenient penthouse. 
The top is crowned with a very venerable tower, so 
like that of the church just by, that the jackdaw^ 
build in it as if it were the true steeple. 

The great hall is high and spacious, flanked with 
long tables, images of ancient hospitality ; ornamented 
with monstrous horns, about twenty broken pikes, 
and a match-lock musquet or two, which they say 
were used in the civil wars. Here is one vast arched 
window, beautifully darkened with divers scutcheons 
of painted glass. There seems to be great propriety 
in this old manner of blazoning upon glass, ancient 
families being like ancient windows, in the course of 
generations seldom free from cracks. One shining 
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pane bears date 1286. The youthful face of Dame 
Elinor owes more to this single piece, than to all the 
glasses she ever consulted in her life. Who can say 
after this that glass is frail, when it is not half so 
perishable as human beauty or glory ? for in another 
pane you see the memory of a knight preserved* 
whose marble nose is mouldered from his monument 
in the church adjoining. And yet, must not one sigh 
to reflect, that the most authentic record of so ancient 
a family should lie at the mercy of every boy that 
throws a stone ? In this hall, in former days, have 
dined gartered knights and courtly dames, with 
ushers, sewers, and seneschals ; and yet it was but 
t'other night that an owl flew in hither, and mistook 
it for a barn. 

This hall lets you up, (and down,) over a very 
high threshold, into the parlour. It is furnished with 
historical tapestry, whose marginal fringes do confess 
the moisture of the air. The other contents of this 
toom are a broken-bellied virginal, a couple of 
crippled velvet chairs, with two or three mildewed 
pictures of mouldy ancestors, who look as dismally 
as if they came fresh from hell with all their brim- 
stone about 'em. These are carefully set at the fur- 
ther corner ; for the windows being every where 
broken, make it so convenient a place to dry poppies 
aad mustard-seed in, that the room is appropriated to 
that use. 

Next this parlour lies (as I said before) the pigeon- 
house ; by the side of which runs an entry that leads, 
on one hand and t'other, into a bed-chamber, a but- 
tery, and a small hole called the chaplain's study. 
Then follow a brewhouse, a little green-and-gilt par- 
lour, and the great stairs, under which is the dairy. 
A little further on the right, the servants' hall ; and 
by the side of it, up six steps, the old lady's closet, 
which has a lettice into the said hall, that while she 
said her prayers, she might cast an eye on the men 

y 3 
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and maids. There are upon this ground-floor in all 
twenty-four apartments, hard to be distinguished by 
particular names ; among which I must not forget a 
chamber, that has in it a large antiquity of timber, 
which seems to have been either a bedstead or a cyder- 
press. 

Our best room above is very long and low, of the 
exact proportion of a band-box : it has hangings of 
the finest work in the world, those I mean which 
Arachne spins out of her own bowels : indeed the 
roof is so decayed, that after a favourable shower of 
rain, we may (with God's blessing) expect a crop of 
mushrooms between the chinks of the floors. 

AU this upper story has for many years had no 
other inhabitants than certain rats, whose very age 
renders them worthy of this venerable mansion, for 
the very rats of this ancient seat are grey. Since 
these had not quitted it, we hope at least this house 
may stand during the small remainder of days these 
poor animals have to live, who are now too infirm 
to remove to another : tiiey have still a small subsist* 
ence left them in trie few xemaining books of the 
library. 

I had never seen half what I have described, but 
for an old starched grey-headed steward, who is as 
much an antiquity as any in the place, and looks like 
an old family picture walked out of its frame. He 
failed not, as we passed from room to room, to relate 
several memoirs of the family, but his observations 
were particularly curiows in the cellar : he shewed 
where stood the triple rows of buts of sack, and where 
were ranged the bottles of tent for toast in the morn- 
ing : he pointed to the stands that supported the 
iron hooped hogsheads of strong beer ; then stepping 
to a corner, he lugged out the tattered fragment of an 
unframed picture : " This (says he, with tears in his 
" eyes) was poor Sir Thomas, once master of the 
# drink I told you of : he had two sons (poor young 
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" masters ! ) that never arrived to the age of this beer ; 
" they both fell ill in this very cellar, and never went 
" out upon their own legs." He could not pass by a 
broken bottle, without taking it up to shew us the 
arms of the family on it. He then led me up the tower, 
by dark winding stone-steps, which landed us into 
several little rooms, one above another ; one of these 
was nailed up, and my guide whispered to me the 
occasion of it. It seems, two centuries ago, by a 
freak of the Lady Frances, who was here taken with 
a neighbouring prior ; ever since which the room 
has been made up, and branded with the name of the 
adultery-chamber. The ghost of Lady Frances is 
supposed to walk here ; some prying maids of the 
family formerly reported that they saw a lady in a far- 
din gale through the key-hole ; but this matter was 
hushed up, and the servants forbid to talk of it. 

I must needs have tired you with this long letter ; 
but what engaged me in the description was a gene- 
rous principle to preserve the memory of a thing that 
must itself soon fall to ruin ; nay, perhaps, some part 
of it before this reaches your hands 2 indeed, I owe 
this old house the same gratitude that we do to an 
old friend, that harbours us in his declining condition, 
nay even in his last extremities. I have found this an 
excellent place for retirement and study, where no one 
who passes by can dream there is an inhabitant, and 
even any body that would visit me dares not venture 
under my roof. You will not wonder I have trans- 
lated a great deal of Homer in this retreat ; any one 
that sees it will own I could not have chosen a fitter 
or more likely place to converse with the dead. As 
soon as I return to the living, it shall be to converse 
with the best of them. I hope therefore very speedily 
to tell you in person how sincerely and unalterably 
I am, Madam, Your, etc. 

I beg Mr. Wortley to believe me his most humble 
servant. 
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LETTER IX. 

TO THE SAME. 

MADAM, Cirencester, Sept. 15, 1721.. 

J WRITE this purely to confess myself ingenuously 
what I am, a beast ; first, for writing to you 
without gilt paper ; and secondly, for what I said 
and did about your harpsichord. For which (and 
for many other natural reasons) I am justly turned as 
a beast to grass and parks. I deserve no better pillow 
than k a mossy bank, for that head which could be 
guilty of so much thoughtlessness, as to promise 
what was not in my power, without considering first 
whether it was or not. But the truth is, I imagined 
you would take it merely as an excuse, had I told you 
I had the instrument under such conditions ; and I 
likewise simply thought I could obtain leave to lend 
it ; which failing on the trial, I suffer now, I find, in 
your opinion of my veracity, partly from my over- 
forward desire to have gratified you. The next thing 
I can do, is to intreat you, since you have not your 
harpsichord, that you would have that and the gallery 
together, for your concerts ; which I sincerely wish 
you could make use of, and which I take to be mine 
to lend, unless my mother knows some conditions 
against it, to Mr. Vernon b . 

I very much envy you your musical company, which 
you have a sort of obligation to believe, in return to 
a man, who singly asserts your fine taste that way, in 
contradiction to the whole world. 

It must be sure from that piece of merit (for I have 
no other that I know of toward you) that you can 
think of flattering me at an hundred miles distance, 

b Pope's house was held under Mr. or Mrs. Vernon. 
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in the most affecting manner, by a mention of my trees> 
and garden. What an honour is it to my great walk, 
that the finest woman in this world cannot stir from 
it ? That walk extremely well answered the intent 
of its contriver, when it detained her there. But for 
this accident, how had I despised and totally forgot my 
own little Colifichies, in the daily views of the noble 
scenes, openings, and avenues, of this immense design 
at Cirencester f No words, nor painting, nor poetry, 
(not even your own,,) can give the least image pro- 
portionable to it. And my Lord Bathurst bids me 
tell you, and the young lady with you, that the de- 
scription would cost me much more time than it would 
cost you to come hither ; which, if you have any 
regard, either for my pains or reputation, you will do 
to save me that trouble, as well as to take to yourself 
the glory of describing it. 

For lodging, you need be under no manner of con- 
cern for he invites thither every woman he sees, and 
every man those of a more aerial or musical nature, 
may lodge upon the trees with the birds ; and those 
of a more earthy or gross temperature, with the beasts, 
of the fields upon the ground. 

Your, etc. 



LETTER X. 

TO THE SAME. 

Sunday. 

JNDEED, dear Madam, 'tis not possible to tell you, 
whether you give me every day I see you, more 
pleasure or more respect. And, upon my word, 
whenever I see you after a day or two's absence, it 
is in just such a view as that you yesterday had of 
your own writings. 1 find you still better than I 
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could imagine, and I think I was partial before, to 
your prejudice. 

The picture dwells really at my heart, and I have 
made a perfect passion of preferring your present face 
to your past. I know and thoroughly esteem your- 
self of this year : I know no more of Lady Mary 
Pierrepoint, than to admire at what I have heard of 
her, or be pleased with some fragments of her's as I 
am with Sappho*s. But now — I can*t say what I 
would say of you now. Only still give me cause to 
say you are good to me, and allow me as much of 
your person as Sir Godfrey can help me to. Upon 
conferring with him yesterday, I find he thinks it 
absolutely necessary to draw the face first, which he 
says can never be set right on the figure, if the drapery 
and posture be finished before. To give you as little 
trouble as possible, he proposes to draw your face 
with crayons, and finish it up at your own house ia 
a morning ; from whence he will transfer it to the 
canvas, so that you need not go to sit at his house- 
This, I must observe, is a manner in which they seldom 
draw any but crowned heads ; and I observe it with 
secret pride and pleasure. 

Be so kind as to tell me, if you care he should do> 
this to-morrow at twelve. Though I am but assured 
from you of the thing, let the manneH and time be 
what you best like : let every decorum you please, be 
observed. I should be very unworthy of any favour 
from your hands, if I desired any at the expence of 
your quiet, or conveniency, in any degree. 

I have just received this pamphlet, which may divert 
you. I am sincerely 

Yours, etCf 
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LETTER XL 

TO THE SAME. 

MADAM, Tuesday Morning. 

natural as I find it is to me, to neglect every body- 
else in your company, I am sensible I ought to 
do any thing that might please you ; and I fancied, 
upon recollection, our writing the letter you proposed 
was of that nature. I therefore sate down to my 
part of it last night, when I should have gone out 
of town. Whether or no you will order me, in 
recompence, to see you again, I leave to you ; for 
indeed I find I begin to behave myself worse to you 
than to any other woman, as I value you more ; and 
yet if I thought I should not see you again, I would 
say some things here, which I ceuld not to your per- 
son. For I would not have y©u die deceived in me, 
that is, go to Constantinople without knowing, that 
I am to some degree of extravagance, as well as with 
the utmost reason, Madam, 

Your, etc* 



LETTER XII. 
to the same. 

Madam, 

JF to live in the memory of others have any thing 
desirable in it, 'tis what you possess with regard to 
me, in the highest sense of the words. There is not a 
day in which your figure does not appear before me ; 
your conversations return to my thoughts, and every 
scene, place, or occasion, where I have enjoyed them, 
are as livelily painted, as an imagination equally warm 
and tender can be capable to* represent them. Yet how 

9 
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little accrues to you from all this, when not only my 
wishes, but the very expressions of them, can hardly 
ever arrive to be known to you ? I cannot tell whether 
you have seen half the letters I have writ ; but if you 
had, I have not said in them half of what I designed 
to say? and you can have seen but a faint, flight, 
timorous eschantillon of what my spirit suggests, and 
*ny hand follows slowly and imperfectly, indeed un- 
justly, because discreetly and reservedly. WheH you 
told me there was no way left for our correspondence, 
'tut by merchant ships, I watched ever since for any 
that set out, and this is the first I could learn of. 
I owe the knowledge of it to Mr.Congreve (whose 
letters, with my Lady Rich's, accompany this). How- 
ever I was impatient enough to venture two from 
Mr. Methuen's office ; they have miscarried, you have 
•lost nothing but such words and wishes as I repeat 
-every day in your memory, and for your welfare. I 
have had thoughts of causing what I write for the 
future to be transcribed, and to send copies by more 
ways than one, that one at least might have a chance 
to reach you. The letters themselves would be artless 
and natural enough to prove there could be no vanity 
in this practice, and to shew it proceeded from the 
belief of their being welcome to you, not as they came 
from me, but from England. My eye-sight is grown 
-so bad, that I haye left off all correspondence except 
with yourself ; in which methinks I am like those 
people who abandon and abstract themselves from all 
that are about them, (with whom they might have 
business and intercourse,) to employ their addresses 
only to invisible and distant beings, whose good offices 
and favours cannot reach them in a long time, if at 
all. If I hear from you, I look upon it as little less 
than a miracle, or extraordinary visitation from another 
world ; 'tis a sort of dream of an agreeable thing, which 
subsists no more to me ; but however it is such a 
dream as exceeds most of the dull realities of my life. 
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Indeed, what with ill-health and ill-fortune, I am 
grown so stupidly philosophical as to have no thought 
about me that deserves the name of warm or lively^ 
but that which sometimes awakens me into an imagi- 
nation that I may yet see you again. Compassionate 
a poet, who has lost all manner of romantic ideas ; 
except a few that hover about the Bosphorus and 
Hellespont, not so much for the fine sound of their 
names, as to raise up images of Leander, who was 
drowned in crossing the sea to kiss the hand of fair 
Hero. This were a destiny less to be lamented, than 
what we are told of the poor Jew, one of your inter- 
preters, who was beheaded at Belgrade as a spy. I 
confess such a death would have been a great dis- 
appointment to me ; and I believe Jacob Tonson will 
hardly venture to visit you, after this news. 

You tell me, the pleasure of being nearer the sun 
has a great effect upon your health and spirits. You 
have turned my afFections so far eastward, that I 
-could almost be one of his worshippers; for I think 
the sun has more reason to be proud of raising your 
.spirits, than of raising all the plants, and ripening all 
the minerals in the earth. It is my opinion, a reason- 
able man might gladly travel three or four thousand 
leagues, to see your nature, and your wit, in their full 
perfection. What may not wc expect from a creature 
that went out the most perfect of this part of the 
world, and is every day improving by the sun in the 
other 1 If you do not now write and speak the finest 
•things imaginable, you must be content to be involved 
•in the same imputation with the rest of the East, and 
be concluded to have abandoned yourself to extreme 
effeminacy, laziness, and lewdness of life. 

I make not the least question but you could give mc 
great eclaircissements upon many passages in Homer, 
since you have been enlightened by the same sun that 
inspired the father of poetry. You are now glowing 
under the climate that animated him ; you ma}- sec 

VOL. VII. Z 
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his images rising more boldly about you, in the very 
scenes of his story and action ; you may lay the im- 
mortal work on some broken column of a hero's 
sepulchre ; and read the fall of Troy in the shade of a 
Trojan ruin. But if, to visit the tomb of so many 
heroes, you have not the heart to pass over that sea 
where once a lover perished ; you may at least, at 
ease, in your own window, contemplate the fields of 
Asia, in such a dim and remote prospect, as you have 
of Homer in my translation. 

I send you therefore with this, the third volume of 
the Iliad, and as many other things as fill a wooden 
box, directed to Mr. Wortley. Among the rest, you 
have all I am worth, that is, my works : there are 
few things in them but what you have already seen, 
except the epistle of Eloisa to Abelard, in which you 
will find one passage, that I cannot tell whether to wish 
you should understand, or not. 

For the news in London, I'll sum it up in short ; 
we have masquerades at the theatre in the Hay- 
market, of Mr. Heideker's institution ; they are very 
frequent, yet the adventures are not so numerous but 
that of my Lady Mohun still makes the chief figure. 
Her marriage to young Mordant, and all its circum- 
stances, I suppose you'll have from Lady Rich or 
Miss Griffith c . The political state is under great 
divisions, the parties of Walpole and Stanhope as 
violent as Whig and Tory. The K. and P. continue 
two names, there is nothing like a coalition, but at 
the masquerade ; however the Princess is a dissenter 
from it, and has a very small party in so unmodish a 
separation. 

The last I received from your hands was from 
Peterwaradin : it gave me the joy of thinking you 
in good health and humour : one or two expressions 
in it are too generous ever to be forgotten by me. . I 

c Probably Miss Griffin. 
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writ a very melancholy one just before, which was 
sent to Mr. Stanyan, to be forwarded through Hun- 
gary. It would have informed you how meanly I 
thought of the pleasures of Italy, without the qualifi- 
cation of your company, and that mere statues and 
pictures are not more cold to me than I to them. I 
have had but four of your letters ; I have sent several, 
and wish I knew how many you have received. For 
God's sake, Madam, send to me as often as you can ; 
in the dependance that there is no man breathing more 
constantly, or more anxiously mindful of you. Tell 
me that you are well, tell me that your little son is well, 
tell me that your very dog (if you have one) is well. 
Defraud me of no one thing that pleases you : for what- 
ever that is, it will please me better than any thing else 
can do. I am always yours. 



LETTER XIII. 

> 

TO THE SAME. 

JF you must go from us, I wish at least you might 
pass to your banishment by the most pleasant way ; 
might all your road be roses and myrtles, and a thou- 
sand objects rise round you, agreeable enough to 
make England less desirable to you. I am glad, 
Madam, your native country uses you so well as to 
justify your regret for it : it is not for me to talk of it 
with tears in my eyes ; I can never think that place my 
country, where I cannot call a foot of paternal earth 
my own. Indeed it may seem some alleviation, that 
when the wisest thing I can do is to leave my country, 
that which was most agreeable in it should be taken 
from thence beforehand. I could overtake you with 
pleasure in Italy, (if you took that way, ) and make that 
tour in your company. Every reasonable entertain- 
ment and beautiful view would be doubly instructive 
when you talked of it. I should at least attend you ta 
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the sea-coast, and cast a last look after the sails that 
transported you, if I liked Italy enough to reside in it* 
But I believe, I should be as uneasy in a country 
where I saw others persecuted by the rogues of my 
own religion, as where £ was so myself by those of 
yours. And it is not impossible but I might run into 
Turkey in search of liberty ; for who would not 
rather live a free man among a nation of slaves, than 
a slave among a nation of free men ? 

In good earnest, if I knew your motions towards 
Italy (on the supposition you go that course) and your 
exact time, I verily think I should be once more 
happy in a sight of you, next Spring.. I'll conclude 
with a wish, God send you with us, or me with you. 

By what I have seen of Mons. Rousseau's works, I 
should envy you his conversation. But I am sure I 
envy him yours. 

Mr. Addison d has not had one Epithalamium that I 
»can hear of, and must even be reduced, like a poorer 
and a better poet, Spencer, to make his own. 

Mr. Congreve is entirely yours, and has writ twice 
to you ; he is not in town, but well ; I am in great 
health > and sit up all night ; a just reward for a fever 
I just come out of, that kept me in bed seven days.. 

How may I send a large bundle to you? 

I beg you will put dates to your letters they are 
not long enough. 

LETTER XIV. 

TO THE SAME. 

J MIGHT be dead, or you in Yorkshire, for any 
thing that I am the better for your being in town ; 
I have been sick ever since I saw you last, and have 
now a swelled face, and very bad ; nothing will do me 
so much good as the sight of dear Lady Mary ; when 
you come this way let me see you, for indeed I love yovu 

d Addison was married this year to the Countess of Warwick. - 
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THE CHARACTER OF 

KATHERIN.E, 

LATE 

DUCHESS OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
AND NORMANBY. 

BY THE LATE MR. POPE. 

§HE was the daughter of James the Second, and of 
the Countess of Dorchester, who inherited the in- 
tegrity and virtue of her father with happier fortune,. 
She was married first to James Earl of Anglesey ; and 
secondly, to John Sheffield Duke of Buckinghamshire 
and Normanby ; with the former she exercised the 
virtues of patience and suffering, as long as there were 
any hopes of doing good by either ; with the latter 
all other conjugal virtues. The man of finest sense 
and sharpest discernment she had the happiness to 
please, and in that found her only pleasure. When 
he died, it seemed as if his spirit was only breathed 
into her, to fulfil what he had begun, to perform 
what he had concerted, and to preserve and watch 
over what he had left, his only son ; in the care of 
whose health, the forming of whose mind, and the 
improvement of whose fortune, she acted with the • 
conduct and sense of the father, softened, but not 
overcome, with the tenderness of the mother. Her 
understanding was such as must have made a figure, 
had it been m a man ; but the modesty of her sex 
threw a veil over its lustre, which nevertheless sup- 
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pressed only the expression, not the exertion of it %. 
tor her sense was not superior to her resolution, 
which, when once she was in the right, preserved her 
from making it only a transition to the wrong, the 
frequent weakness even of the best women. She 
often followed wise counsel, but sometimes went be- 
fore it, always with success. She was possessed of a 
spirit, which assisted her to get the better of those 
accidents which admitted of any redress, and enabled 
her to support outwardly, with decency and dignity, 
those which admitted of none ; yet melted inwardly, 
through almost her whole life, at a succession of me- 
lancholy and affecting objects, the loss of all her chil- 
dren, the misfortunes of relations and friends, public 
and private, and the death of those who were dearest 
to her. Her heart was as compassionate as it was 
great : her affections warm even to solicitude ; heo 
friendship not violent or jealous, but rational and per- 
severing : her gratitude equal and constant to the liv- 
ing ; to the dead boundless and heroical. What per- 
son soever she found worthy of her esteem* she would 
not give up for any power on earth ; and the greatest 
on earth whom she could not esteem, obtained front 
her no farther tribute than decency. Her good-will 
was wholly directed by merit, not by accident ; not 
measured by the regard they professed for her own 
desert, but by her idea of theirs : and as there was no 
merit which she was not able to imitate, there was 

s 

none which she could envy : therefore her conversa- 
tion was as free from detraction as her opinions from 
prejudice or prepossession. As her thoughts were her 
own, so were her words ; and she was as sincere in 
uttering her judgment, as impartial in forming it. 
She was a safe companion ; many were served, none, 
ever suffered by her acquaintance : inoffensive, when, 
unprovoked ; when provoked, not stupid : but the 
moment her enemy ceased to be hurtful, she could, 
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cease to- act as an enemy. She was therefore not a 
bitter but consistent enemy: (though indeed* when 
forced to be so, the more a finished one for having 
been long a making. ) And her proceeding with ill 
people was more in a calm and steady course, like 
justice, than in quick and passionate onsets, like re- 
venge. As for those of whom she only thought ill, 
she considered them not so much as once to wish them 
ill ; of such, her contempt was great enough to put 
a stop to all other passions that could hurt them. 
Her love and aversion, her gratitude and resentment, , 
her esteem and neglect, were equally open and strongs f 
and alterable only from the alteration of the persons 
who created them. Her mind was too noble to be 
insincere, and her heart too honest to stand in need 
of it ; so that she never found cause to repent her 
conduct either to a friend or an enemy. There re- 
mains only to speak of her person, which was most 
amiably majestic ; the nicest eye could find no fault 
in the outward lineaments of her face or proportion 
of her body : it was such, as pleased wherever she 
had a desire it should ; yet she never envied that of 
any other, which might better please in general : in 
the same manner, as being content that her merits were 
esteemed where she desired they should, she never 
depreciated those of any other that were esteemed or 
preferred elsewhere. For she aimed not at a general 
love or a general esteem, where slie was not known ; 
it was enough to be possessed of both wherever she 
was. Having lived to the age of sixty-two years ; 
not courting regard, but receiving it from all who 
knew her not loving business* but discharging it 
fully wheresoever duty or friendship engaged her in 
it ; not following greatness, but not declining to pay 
respect, as far as was due from independency and dis r 
interest ; having honourably absolved all the parts of 
life, she forsook this world, where she had left no act 
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of duty or virtue undone, for that where alone such 
acts are rewarded, on the 13th day of March 1742-3*. 

Mr. Pope to James Moyser, of Beverley, Esq. 

Dear Sir, Bath, July 11, 1743- 

J AM always glad to hear of you, and where I can I 

always enquire of you. But why have you omitted 
to tell me one word of your own health ? The account 
of our friend's b is truly melancholy, added to the cir- 
cumstance of his being detained (I fear without much 
hope) in a foreign country, from the comfort of see- 
ing ( what a good man most desires and best deserves 
to see to the last hour) his friends about him. The 
public news c indeed gives every Englishman a reason- 
able joy, and I truly feel it with you, as a national joy, 
not a party one ; nay, as a general joy to all nations, 
where bloodshed and misery must have been introduc- 
ed, had the ambition and perfidy of prevailed. 

I come now to answer your friend's question. The 
whole of what he has heard of my writing the cha- 
racter of the old d Duke of Buckingham is untrue. I 
do not remember ever to have seen it in MS. nor 
have I ever seen the pedigree he mentions, otherwise 
than after the Duchess had printed it with the will, 
and sent one to me, as, I suppose, she did to all her 
acquaintance. I do not wonder it should be reported 
I writ that character, after a story which I will tell 
you in your ear, and to yourself only. There wa9 
another character written of her Grace by herself 
(with what help I know not) ; but she shewed it me 
in her blots, and pressed me, by all the adjurations of 

* The above character was written by Mr. Pope some years 
before her Grace's death. 

b Mr. Bethel. c The victory at Dettingen. 

* d He says the old Duh, because he wrote a very fine epitaph far 
the son. 
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friendship, to give her my sincere opinion of it. I 
acted honestly and did so. She seemed to take.it pa- 
tiently, and, upon many exceptions which I made, 
engaged me to take the whole, and to select out of it 
just as much as I judged might stand, and return her 
the copy. I did so* Immediately she picked a quar- 
rel with me, and we never saw each other in five or 
six years. In the mean time, she shewed this character 
(as much as was extracted of it in my hand-writing) 
as a composition of my own in her praise. And very 
probably it is now In the hands of Lord Harvey. Dear 
Sir, I sincerely wish you, and your whole family* 
(whose welfare is so closely connected, ) the best health 
and truest happiness ; and am (as is also the master of 
this place) 

Your, etc. 
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LETTER L 

* 

MR. POPE TO DR. SWIFT. 

June 18, 1714. 

\fyTHATEVER apologies it might become me to 
make at any other time for writing to you, I 
shall use none now, to a man who has owned him- 
self as splenetic as a cat in the country. In that 
circumstance, I know by experience a letter is a very 
useful, as well as amusing thing ; if you are too busied 
in state affairs to re^d it, yet you may find entertain- 
ment in folding it into divers figures, either doubling 
it into a pyramidical, or twisting it into a serpentine 
form: or, if your disposition should not be so ma- 
thematical, in taking it with you to that place where 
men of studious minds are apt to sit longer than or- 
dinary ; where, after an abrupt division of the paper, 
it may not be unpleasant to try to fit and rejoin the 
broken lines together. All these amusements I am 
no stranger to in the country, and doubt pot but 
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(by this time) you begin to relish them, in your pre- 
sent contemplative situation. 

I remember a man who was thought to have some 
knowledge in the world, used to affirm, that no 
•people in town e^rer complained they were forgotten 
by their friends in the country : but my increasing 
experience convinces me he was mistaken, for I find 
a great many here grievously complaining of you 
upon this score. I am told, further, that you treat the 
few you correspond with in a very arrogant style, and 
tell them you admire at their insolence in disturbing 
your meditations, or even inquiring of your retreat : 
but this I will not positively assert, because I never 
received any such insulting epistle from you. My Lord 
Oxford says you have not written to nim once since 
you went : but this perhaps may be only policy, in 
iiim or you : and I, who am half a Whig, must not 
entirely credit any thing he affirms. At Button's it 
is reported you are gone to "Hanover, and that Gay 
goes only on an embassy to you ^. Others apprehend 
some dangerous state treatise from your retirement ; 
and a wit, who affects to imitate Balsac, says that the 
ministry now are like those heathens of old who 
received their oracles from the woods. The gen- 
tlemen of the Homan Catholic persuasion are not un- 
willing to credit tne, when I whisper, that you are 
gone to meet some Jesuits commissioned from the 
court of Rome, in order to settle the most conve- 
nient methods to be taken for the coming of the Pre- 
tender. Dr. Arbuthnot is singular in his opinion, 
and imagines your only design is to attend at full 
leisure to the life and adventures of Scriblerus. This 
indeed must be granted of greater importance than all 
the rest; and I wish I could promise so well of you. 
The top of my own ambition is to contribute to that 

* Gay was sent at this 1 time on the embassy to Hanover, with 
Criggs, to announce . the illness of Queen Anne. 

12 
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great work, and I shall translate Homer by the bye. 
Mr. Gay has acquainted you what progress I have 
made in it> I can't name Mr. Gay, without all the 
acknowledgments which I shall ever owe you, on his 
account. If I write this in verse, I would tell you, 
you are like the sun, and while men imagine you to 
be retired or absent, are hourly exerting your indul- 
gence, and bringing things to maturity for their 
advantage. Of all the world you are the man (with- 
out flattery) who serve your friends with the least 
ostentation ; it is almost ingratitude to thank you, 
considering your temper ; and this is the period of all 
my letter which I fear you will think the most im- 
pertinent. I am, with the truest affection, 

Yours, etc. 

• 

LETTER II. 

FROM DR. SWIFT TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, June*8, 1715. 

]yjY b Lord Bishop of Clogher gave me your kind 
letter full of reproaches for my not writing. 
I am naturally no very exact correspondent, and when 
I leave a country without a probability of returning, 
I think as seldom as I can of what I loved or esteemed 
in ? it, to avoid the destdcrium which of all things makes 
life most uneasy. But you must give me leave to add 
one thing, that you talk at your ease, being wholly 
unconcerned in public events : For, if your friends 
the Whigs continue, you may hope for some favour; 
if the Tories return, your are at least sure of quiet. 
You know how well I loved both Lord Oxford and 
Bolingbroke, and how dear the Duke of Ormond is 
to me : Do yo/i imagine I can be easy while their 
enemies are endeavouring to take off their heads? 

b Dr. Sh Georgt Aib, 
VQL. VII. . A A 
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. J nunc et versus tecum meditare canoros'. — Do you ima- 
gine I can be easy, when I think of the probable con- 
sequences of these proceedings, perhaps upon the very 
peace of the nation, but certainly of the minds of so 
many hundred thousand good subjects? Upon the 
-whole, you may truly attribute my silence to the 
•eclipse, but it was that eclipse c which happened on the 
first of August. 

I borrowed your Homer from the Bishop (mine is 
not yet landed), and read it out in two evenings. If 
it pleaseth otners as well as me, you have got your 
jendin profit and reputation; yet I am angry at some 
bad rhymes and triplets, and pray in your next 
do not let me have so many unjustifiable rhymes 
to war and gods. I tell you all the faults I know, 
only in one or two places you are a little obscure ; 
but I expected you to be so in one or two and twenty. 
» I have heard no soul talk of it here, for indeed it is 
not come over; nor do we very much abound in 
judges, at least I have not the honour to be ac- 
quainted with them. Your notes are perfectly good, 
and so are your Preface and Essay. You are pretty 
bold in mentioning Lord Bolingbroke in that preface. 
I saw the Key to the Lock but yesterday; I think you 
have changed it a good deal, to adapt it to the pre- 
sent times.. 

God be thanked I have yet no parliamentary busi- 
ness, and if they have done with me, I shall never 
seek their acquaintance. I have not been very fond 
of them for some years past, not when I thought 
them tolerably good ; and therefore, if I can get leave 
to be absent, I shall be much inclined to be on that 
$ide, when there is a parliament on this ; but truly 
I must be a little easy in my mind before I can think 
of Scriblerua. 

c There wa* a great eclipse at this time. * He alludes to the 
death of theQueen the isi of August. 

12 
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You are to understand that I live in the corner of 
a vast unfurnished house ; my family consists of a 
steward, a groom, a helper in the stable, a footman, 
and an old maid, who are all at board wages, and 
when I do not dine abroad, or make an entertain- 
ment (which last is very rare), I eat a mutton pye, A 
and drink half a pint of wine : My amusements are, 
defending my small dominions against the Archbishop, 
and endeavouring to reduce my rebellious choir. 
Perditur hac inter miser 0 lux. I desire you will pre- 
sent my humble service to Mr. Addison, Mr. Con. 
greve, Mr, Rowe, and Gay. I am, and will be 
always, extremely 

Yours, etc* 

■ ■ 

LETTER III. 

MR. POPE TO DR. SWIFT. 

» « • 

June 20, 17 16. 

J CANNOT suffer a friend to cross the Irish seas 
without bearing a testimony from me of the constant 
esteem and affection I am both obliged and inclined to 
have for you. It is better he should tell you than I, 
how often you are in our thoughts and in our cups, 
and how I learn to sleep less and drink more when- 
ever you are named among us. I look upon a friend 
in Ireland as upon a friend in the other world, whom 
(popishly speaking) I believe constantly well disposed 
towards me, and ready to do me all the good he can, 
in that state of separation, though I hear nothing 
from him, and make addresses to nim but very rarely. 
A protestant divine cannot take it amiss that I treat 
him in the same manner with my patron saint. 

I can tell you no news, but what you will not 
sufficiently wonder at, that I suffer many things as an 
author militant : whereof in your days of probation 

A A 2 
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you have been a sharer, or you had not arrived in 
that triumphant state you now deservedly enjoy in 
the church. As for me, I have not the least hopes 
of the cardinalat, tho* I suffer for my religion in 
almost every weekly paper. I have begun to take a 
pique at the Psalms of David (if the wicked may be 
credited, who have printed a scandalous one d in my 
name). This report I dare not discourage too much, 
in a prospect I have at present of a post under the 
Marquis de Langallerie % wherein if I can do but 
some signal service against the Pope, I may be con- 
siderably advanced by the Turks, the only religious 
people I dare confide in. If it should happen here- 
after that I should write for the holy law of Mahomet, 
I hope it may make no breach between you and me ; 
every one must live, and I beg you will not be the 
man to manage the controversy against me. The 
church of Rome I judge (from many modern 
symptoms, as well as ancient prophecies! to be in a 
declining condition ; that of England will in a short 
time be scarce able to maintain her own family : so 
churches sink as generally as banks in Europe, and 
for the same reason ; that religion and trade, which 
at first were open and free, have been reduced into 
the management of companies, and the roguery of 
directors. 

I don't know why I tell you all this, but that I 
always loved to talk to you ; but this is not a time 
for any man to talk to the purpose. Truth is a kind 
of contraband commodity, which I would not venture 
to export, and therefore the only thing tending that 
dangerous way which I shall say, is, that I am, and 
always will be, with the the utmost sincerity, 

Yours, etc, 

d In Curl's Collection. 

e One who made a noise then> as Count Bonnevul has done since. 
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LETTER IV. 

FROM DR. SWIFT TO MR. POPE. 

August 30, 1 71 6. 

I HAD the favour of yours by Mr.F. of whom, 
before any other question relating to your health or 
fortune, or success as a poet, I enquired your prin- 
ciples in the common form, " Is he Whig, or a Tory ?" 
I am sorry to find they are not so well tallied to the pre- 
sent juncture, as I could wish. I always thought the 
terms of facto and jure had been introduced by the. 
poets, and that possession of any sort in kings was 
held an unexceptionable title in the courts of Par-, 
nassus. If you do not grow a perfect good subject 
in all its present latitudes, I shall conclude you are 
become rich, and able to live without dedications to 
men in power, whereby one great inconveniency will 
follow, that you and the world and posterity will 
be utterly ignorant of their virtues. For, either 
your brethren have miserably deceived us these hun- 
dred years past, or power confers virtue, as naturally 
as five of your Popish sacraments do grace. — You 

sleep less, and drink more But your master 

Horace was vini somnique bentgnus : and, as I take it, 
both are proper for your trade. As to mine, there 
are a thousand poetical texts to confirm the one ; 
and as to the other, I know it was anciently the 
custom to sleep in temples for those who would con- 
sult the oracles, " Who dictates to me slumbering f ," 
etc. 

You are an ill Catholic, or a worse geographer, 
for I can assure you, Ireland is no paradise, and I 
appeal even to any Spanish divine, whether addresses 
were ever made to a friend in hell, or purgatory i 

f Milton. 
A A 3 
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And who are all these enemies you hint at ? I can 
only think of Curl, Gildon, Squire Burnet, Black- 
more, and a few others, whose names I have forgot ; 
tools, in my opinion, are necessary for a good writer, 
as pen, ink, and paper. And besides, I would fiain 
know whether every draper doth not shew you three 
or four damn'd pieces of stuff to set off his good one ? 
However, I will grant, that one thorough bookselling- 
rogue is better qualified to vex an author, than all 
his cotemporary scribblers in critic or satire, not only 
by stolen copies of what was incorrect or unfit for the 
public, but by downright laying other men's dulness 
at your door* I had long a design upon the ears of 
that Curl, when I was in credit, but the rogue 
would never allow me a fair stroke at them, although 
my penknife was ready drawn and sharp. I can hardly 
believe the relation of his being poisoned, although the 
historian pretends to have been an eye-witness : But I 
beg pardon, sack might do it, although rats-bane 
ivpuld not. I never saw the thing you mention as 
falsely imputed to you ; but I think the frolicks of 
merry hours, even when we are guilty, should not 
be left to the mercy of our best friends, until Curl 
and his resemblers are hanged. 

With submission to the better judgment of you and 
your friends, I take your project of an employment 
• under the Turks to be, idle and unnecessary. Have 
a little patience, and you will find more merit and 
encouragement at home by the same methods. You 
are ungrateful to your country ; quit but your own 
religion, and ridicule ours, and that will allow you 
a free. choice of any other, or for none at all, and 
. pay you well into the bargain. Therefore pray do 
not run and disgrace us among the Turks, by telling 
them you were forced to leave your native home, be- 
cause we would oblige you to be a Christian ; where- 
as we will make it appear to all the world, that we only 
compelled you to be a Whig. 
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There is a young ingenious Quaker in this town, 
who writes verses to his mistress, not very correct, 
but in a strain purely what a poetical Quaker should 
do, commending her look and habit, etc. It gave 
me a hint that a set of Quaker pastorals might suc- 
ceed, if your friend Gay could fancy it, and I think 
it a fruitful subject ; pray hear what he says. I believe 
further, the pastoral ridicule is not exhausted ; and 
that a porter, footman, or chairman's pastoral might 
do well. Or what think you of a Newgate pastoral, 
among the whores and thieves there ? 

Lastly, to conclude, I love you never the worse 
for seldom writing to you. I am in air obscure scene, 
where you know neither thing nor person. I can 
only answer yours, which I promise to do after a sort 
whenever you think fit to employ me. • But I can 
assure you, the scene and the times have depressed 
me wonderfully, for I will impute no defect to those 
two paltry years which have slipped by since I had 
the happiness to see you. 

I am with the truest esteem, 

Yours, etc. 



LETTER V.* 

FROM DR. SWIFT TO MR. POPE. 

. Dublin, Jan. 10, 17a!. 

A THOUSAND things have vexed me of late 
years, upon which I am determined to lay open 
my mind to you. I rather chuse to appeal to you 
than to my Lord Chief Justice Whitshed, under the 
situation I am in. For, I take this cause properly to 
lie before you : You are a much fitter judge of what 
concerns the credit of a writer, the injuries that are 

8 This Letter Mr.Pope never received. Nor did he believe it 
was ever sent. 
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done him, and the reparations he ought to receive* 
Besides, I doubt whether the arguments I could 
suggest to prove my own innocence, would be of 
much weight from the gentlemen of the long-robe to 
those in furs, upon whose decision about the difference 
of style or sentiments, I should be very unwilling to 
leave the merits of my cause. 

Give me leave then to put you in mind (although 
you cannot easily forget it) that about ten weeks before 
the Queen's death, I left the town, upon occasion 
of that incurable breach among the great men at 
court, and went down to Berkshire, where you may 
remember that you gave me the favour of a visit. 
While I was in that retirement, I writ a discourse 
which I thought might be useful in such a juncture 
of affairs, and sent it up to London ; but, upon some 
difference of opinion between me and a certain great 
minister h now abroad, the publishing of it was de- 
ferred so long, that the Queen died, and I recalled 
my copy, which hath been ever since in safe hands. 
In a few weeks after the loss of that excellent Prin- 
cess, I came to my station, here ; where I have con- 
tinued ever since in the greatest privacy, and utter 
ignorance of those events, which are most commonly 
talked of in the world. I neither know the names 
nor number of the Royal Family which now reigns, 
further than the Prayer-book informs me. I can- 
not tell who is chancellor, who are secretaries, nor 
with what nations we are in peace or war. And this 
manner of life was not, taken up out of any sort of 
affectation, but merely to avoid giving offence, and 
for fear of provoking party-zeal. 

I had indeed written somp memorials of the four- 
last years of the Queen's reign, with some other in- 
formations, which I received, as necessary materials 
to qualify me for doing something in an employment 

h Bolingbroke. • 
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then designed me 1 : But, as it was at the disposal of 
a person who had not the smallest share of steadiness 
or sincerity, I disdained to accept it. 

These papers at my few hours of health and leisure, 
I have been digesting into order by one sheet at a 
time, for I dare not venture any further, lest the 
humour of searching and seizing papers should re- 
vive ; not that I am in pain of any danger to myself, 
(for they contain nothing of present times or persons, 
upon which I shall never lose a thought while there is 
a cat or a spaniel in the house, ) but to preserve them 
from being lost among messengers and clerks. 

I have written in this kingdom, a discourse k to 
persuade the wretched people to wear their own ma- 
nufactures instead of those from England. This 
treatise soon spread very fast,* being agreeable to the 
sentiments of the whole nation, except of those 
gentlemen who had employments, or were expect- 
ants. Upon which a person in great office here im- 
mediately took the alarm : he sent in haste for the 
Chief Justice, and informed him of a seditious, fac- 
tious, and virulent pamphlet, lately published with a 
design of setting the two kingdoms at variance ; 
directing at the same time that the printer should be 
prosecuted to the utmost rigour of law. The Chief 
Justice had so quick an understanding, that he re- 
solved, if possible, to out-do his orders. The grand- 
juries of the county and city were practised effectu- 
ally with to represent the said pamphlet with all 
aggravating epithets, for which they had thanks sent 
them from England, and their presentments published 
for several weeks in all the news-papers. The printer 
was seized, and forced to give great bail 2 After his 
trial the jury brought him in not guilty, although 
they had been culled with the utmost industry ; the 

1 Historiographer. 

k A propoial for the universal use of Irish manufactures. 
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Chief Justice sent them back nine times, and kept 
them eleven hours, until being perfectly tired out, 
they were forced to leave the matter to the mercy of 
the Judge, by what they call a Special Verdict. Du- 
ring the trial, the Chief Justice, among other singu- 
larities, laid his hand on his breast, and protested 
solemnly, that the author's design was to bring in the 
Pretender ; although there was not a single syllable 
of party in the whole treatise, and although it was 
known that the most eminent of those who professed 
his own principles, publicly disallowed his proceed- 
ings. But the cause being so very odious and unpo- 
pular, the trial of the verdict was deferred from one 
term to another, until, upon the Duke of G~ft-on the 
Lord Lieutenant's arrival, his Grace, after mature 
advice, and permission from England, was pleased to 
grant a noli prosequi. 

This is the more remarkable, because it is said that 
the man is no ill decider in common cases of property* 
where party is out of the question ; but when that 
intervened, with ambition at heels to push it forward, 
it must needs confound any man of little spirit, and 
low birth, who hath no other endowment than that 
sort of knowledge, which, however possessed in the 
highest degree, can possibly give no one good quality 
to the mind. 

It is true, I have been much concerned, for several 
years past, upon account of the public as well as for 
myself, to see how ill a taste for wit and sense prevails 
in the world, which politics, and South-sea, and party, 
and operas, and masquerades, have introduced. For, 
besides many insipid papers which the malice of some 
hath entitled me to, there are many persons appearing 
to wish me well, and pretending to be judges of my 
style and manner, who have yet ascribed some writ- 
ings to me, of which any man of common sense and 
literature would be heartily ashamed. I cannot for- 
bear instancing a treatise called a Dedication upon 
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Dedications , which many would have to be mine, al- 
though it be as empty, dry, and servile a composition, 
as I remember at any time to have read. But above 
all, there is one circumstance which makes it impos- 
sible for me to have been author of a treatise, wherein 
there are several pages containing a panegyric on 
King George, of whose character and person I am 
utterly ignorant, nor ever had once the curiosity to 
inquire into either, living at so great a distance as I 
do, and having long done with whatever can relate to 
public matters. 

Indeed, I have formerly delivered my thoughts very 
freely, whether I were asked or no ; but never affect- 
ed to be a counsellor, to which I had no manner of 
call. I was humbled enough to see myself so far out- 
done by the Earl of Oxford in my own trade as a 
scholar, and too good a courtier not to discover his 
contempt of those who would be men of importance 
out of their sphere. Besides, to say the truth, 
although I have known many great ministers ready 
enough to hear opinions, yet I have hardly seen one 
that would ever descend to take advice ; and this pe- 
dantry ariseth from a maxim themselves do not believe 
at the same time they practise by it, that there is 
something profound in politics, which men of plain 
honest sense cannot arrive to. 

I only wish my endeavours had succeeded better in 
the great point I had at heart, which was that of 
reconciling the ministers to each other. This might 
have been done, if others, who had more concern and 
more influence, would have acted their parts ; and, if 
this had succeeded, the public interest both of church 
and state would not have been the worse, nor the 
protestant succession endangered. 

But, whatever opportunities a constant attendance 
of four years might have given me for endeavouring 
to do good offices to particular persons, I deserve at 
least to find tolerable quarter from those of the other 

* 

/ 
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party ; for many of which I was a constant advocate 
with the Earl of Oxford, and for this I appeal to his 
Lordship : he knows how often I pressed him in 
favour of Mr. Addison, Mr. Congreve, Mr, Rowe, and 
Mr. Steel ; although I freely confess that his Lord- 
ship's kindness to them was altogether owing to his 
generous notions, and the esteem he had for their wit 
and parts, of which I could only pretend to be a re- 
membrancer. For I can never forget the answer he 
gave to the late Lord Halifax, who, upon the first 
change of the ministry, interceded with him to spare 
Mr. Congreve : It was by repeating these two lines, 
of Virgil : 

Non obtusa adeo cestamus pectorn rant, 

Nec tarn aversus equos Tyria Sol jungit ab urbc. 

Pursuant to which, he always treated Mr. Congreve 
with the greatest personal civilities, assuring him of 
his constant favour and protection, and adding that 
he would study to do something better for him. 

I remember it was in those times a usual subject of 
raillery towards me among the ministers, that I never 
came to them without a Whig in my sleeve : which 
I do not say with any view towards making my court : 
for the new principles fixed to those of that denomi- 
nation, I did then, and do now from my heart abhor, 
detest, and abjure, as wholly degenerate from their 
predecessors. I have conversed in some freedom with 
more ministers of state of all parties than usually hap- 
pens to men of my level, and, I confess, in their ca- 
pacity as ministers, I look upon them as a race of 
people whose acquaintance no man would court, 
otherwise than upon the score of vanity or ambition. 
The first quickly wears off, (and is the vice of low 
minds, for a man of spirit is too proud to be vain, ) 
and the other was not my case. Besides, having 
never received more than one small favour, I was un- 
der no necessity of being a alave to men in power, but 
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chose my friends by their personal merit, without ex- 
amining how far their notions agreed with the politics 
then in vogue. I frequently conversed with Mr. 
Addison, and the others I named (except Mr. Steel) 
during all my Lord Oxford's ministry, and Mr. 
Addison's friendship to me continued inviolable, with 
as much kindness as when we used to meet at my 
Lord Somers or Halifax, who were leaders of the 
opposite party. 

I would infer from all this, that it is with great in- 
justice I have these many years been pelted by your 
pamphleteers, merely upon account of some regard 
which the Queen's last ministers were pleased to have 
for me : and yet in my conscience I think I am a par- 
taker in every ill design they had against the protes- 
tant succession, or the liberties and religion of their 
country ; and can say with Cicero, " that I should 
" be proud to be included with them in all their 
" actions tanquam in equo Trojano." But if I have 
never discovered by my words, writings, or actions, 
any party virulence, or dangerous designs against the 
present powers ; if my friendship and conversation 
were equally shewn among those who liked or dis- 
approved the proceedings then at court, and that I 
was known to be a common friend of all deserving 
persons of the latter sort, when they were in distress : 
I cannot but think it hard, that I am not suffered to 
run quietly among the common herd of people, whose 
opinions unfortunately differ from those which lead to 
favour and preferment. 

I ought to let you know, that the thing we called 
a Whig in England, is a creature altogether different 
from those of the same denomination here ; at least it 
was so during the reign of Her late Majesty. Whether 
those on your side have changed or no, it hath not 
been my business to enquire. I remember my excel- 
lent friend Mr. Addison, when he first came over 
hither secretary to the Earl of Wharton, then Lord 
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Lieutenant, was extremely offended at the conduct 
and discourse of the chief managers here : he told me 
they were a sort of people who seemed to think, that 
the principles of a Whig consisted in nothing else but 
damning the church, reviling the clergy, abetting the 
dissenters, and speaking contemptibly of revealed 
religion. 

I was discoursing some years ago with a certain 
minister about that whiggish or fanatical genius, so 
prevalent among the English of this kingdom : his 
Lordship accounted for it by that number of Crom- 
well's soldiers, adventurers established here, whb were 
all of the sourest leaven, and the meanest birth, and 
whose posterity are now in possession of their lands 
and their principles. However, it must be confessed, 
that of late some people in this country are grown 
weary of quarrelling, because interest, the great mo- 
tive of quarrelling, is at an end ; for, it is hardly 
worth contending who shall be an exciseman, a coun- 
try-vicar, a cryer in the courts, or an under-clerk. 

You will perhaps be inclined to think, that a person 
so ill-treated as I have been, must at some time or 
other have discovered very dangerous opinions in go- 
vernment ; in answer to which, I will tell you what 
my political principles were in the time of Her late 
glorious Majesty, which I never contradicted by any 
action, writing, or discourse. 

First, I always declared myself against a Popish 
successor to the crown, whatever title he might have 
by the proximity of blood : neither did I ever regard 
the right ^ine, except upon two accounts : first, as it 
was established by law ; and secondly, as it hath 
much weight in the opinions of the people, for neces- 
sity may abolish any law, but cannot alter the senti- 
ments of the vulgar ; right of inheritance being per- 
haps the most popular of all topics ; and therefore in 
great changes, when that is broke, there will remain 
much heart-burning and discontent among the meaner 
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people; which (under a weak prince and corrupt 
administration) may have the worst consequences 
upon the peace of any state. 

As to what is called a revolution-principle, my 
opinion was this ; that whenever those evils, which 
usually attend and follow a violent change of govern- 
ment, were not in probability so pernicious as the 
grievance we suffer under a present power, then the 
public good will justify such a revolution. And this 
I took to have been the case in the Prince of Orange's 
expedition, although in the consequences it produced 
some very bad effects, which are likely to stick long 
enough by us. 

I had likewise in those days a mortal antipathy 
against standing armies in times of peace. Because 
I always took standing armies to be only servants 
hired by the master of the family for keeping his own 
children in slavery ; and because I conceived, that a 
prince, who could not think himself secure without 
mercenary troops, must needs have a .separate interest 
from that of his subjects. Although I am not igno- 
rant of those artificial necessities which a corrupted 
ministry can create, for keeping up forces to support 
a faction against the public interest. 

As ,to parliaments, I adored the wisdom of that 
Gothic institution which made them annual : and I 
was confident our liberty could never be placed upon 
a firm, foundation until that ancient law were restored 
among us. For, who sees not, that, while such as- 
semblies are permitted to have a longer duration, 
there grows up a commerce of corruption between 
the ministry and the deputies, wherein they both find 
their accounts, to the manifest danger of liberty ? 
which traffic would never answer the design nor ex- 
pence, if parliaments met once a year. 

I ever abominated that scheme of politics (now 
about thirty years old) of setting up a monied inte- 
rest in opposition to. the landed. For I conceived, 
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there could not be a truer maxim in our government 
than this, That the possessors of the soil are the best 
judges of what is for the advantage of the kingdom. 
If others had thought the same way, funds of credit 
and South-sea projects would neither have been felt 
nor heard of. 

I could never discover the necessity of suspending 
any law upon which the liberty of the most innocent 
persons depended ; neither do I think this practice 
hath made the taste of arbitrary power so agreeable, 
as that we should desire to see it repeated. Every 
rebellion subdued and plot discovered, contribute to 
the firmer establishment of the prince : in the latter 
case, the knot of conspirators is entirely broke, and 
they are to begin their work anew under a thousand 
disadvantages : so that those diligent enquiries into 
remote and problematical guilt, with a new power of 
enforcing them by chains and dungeons to every per- 
son whose face a minister thinks fit to dislike, are not 
only opposite to that maxim, which declareth it bet- 
ter that ten guilty men should escape, than one inno- 
cent suffer ; but likewise leave a gate wide open to 
the whole tribe of informers, the most accursed, and 
prostitute, and abandoned race, that God ever per- 
mitted to plague mankind. 

It is true the Romans had a custom of chusing a 
Dictator, during whose administration the power of 
other magistrates was suspended ; but this was done 
upon the greatest emergencies ; a war near their doors, 
or some civil dissention : for armies must be governed 
by arbitrary power. But when the virtue of that 
commonwealth gave place to luxury and ambition, 
this very office of dictator became perpetual in the 
persons of the Caesars and their successors, the most 
infamous tyrants that have any where appeared in 
story. 

These are some of the sentiments I had relating to 
public affairs, while I was in the world : what they 
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arc at present, is of little importance either to that or 
myself 5 neither can I truly say I have any at all, or, 
if I had, I dare not venture to publish them : for 
however orthodox they may be while I am now writ- 
ing, they may become criminal enough to bring me 
into trouble before Midsummer. And indeed I have 
often wished for some time past, that a political cate- 
chism might be published by authority four times 
a year, in order to instruct us how we are to speak, 
write, and act during the current quarter. I have by 
experience felt the want of such an instructor ; for, 
intending to make my court to some people on the 
prevailing side by advancing certain old whiggish 
principles, which, it seems, had been exploded about 
a month before, I have passed for a disaffected per- 
son. I am not ignorant how idle a thing it is, for a 
man in obscurity to attempt defending his reputation 
as a writer, while the spirit of faction hath so univer- 
sally possessed tlie minds of men, that they are not at 
leisure to attend any thing else. They will just give 
themselves time to libel and accuse me, but cannot 
spare a minute to hear my defence. So in a plot- 
discovering age, I have often known an innocent man 
seized and imprisoned, and forced to lie several months 
in chains, while the ministers were not at leisure to 
hear his petition, until they had prosecuted and 
hanged the number they proposed. 

All I can reasonably hope for by this letter, is to 
convince my friends, and others who are pleased to 
wish me well, that I have neither been so ill a subject 
nor so stupid an author, as I have been represented 
by the virulence of libellers, whose malice hath taken 
the same train in both, by fathering dangerous prin- 
ciples in government upon me, which 1 never main- 
tained, and insipid productions, which I am not ca- 
pable of writing. For, however I may have been 
soured by personal ill treatment, or by melancholy 
prospects for the public, I am too much a, politician 
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to expose my own safety by offensive words. And r 
if my genius and spirit be sunk by increasing yearSy 
I have at least enough discretion left, not to mistake 
the measure of my own abilities, by attempting sub- 
jects where those talents are necessary which perhaps 
I may have lost with my youth. 



LETTER VI. 

DR. SWIFT TO MR. GAY. 

Dublin, Jan. 8, 1722-3. 

(^OMING home after a short Christmas ramble, I 
found a letter upon my table, and little expected 
when I opened it, to read your name at the bottom. 
The best and greatest part of my life, until these last 
eight years, I spent in England : there I made my 
friendships, and there I left my desires. I am con- 
demned tor ever to another country ; what is in pru- 
dence to be done ? I think, to be oblitusque meorunir 
obliviscendus et Mis. What can be the design of your 
letter but malice, to wake me out of a scurvy sleep, 
which however is better than none ? I am towards 
nine years older since I left you, yet that is the least 
of my alterations ; my business, my diversions, my 
conversations, are all entirely changed for the worse, 
and so are my studies and my amusements in writing ; 
yet, after all, this humdrum way of life might be 
passable enough, if you would let me alone. I shall 
not be able to relish my wine, my parsons, my horses, 
nor my garden, for three months, until the spirit you 
have raised shall be dispossessed. I have sometime! 
wondered that I have not visited you, but I have been 
stopt by too many reasons, besides years and laziness, 
and yet these are very good ones. Upon my return 
. after half a year amongst you, there would be to me 
desidirh nec pudor nec modus. I was three years 
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reconciling myself to the scene, and the business, to 
which fortune hath condemned me, and stupidity was 
what I had recourse to. Besides, what a figure should 
I make in London, while my friends are in poverty, 
exile, distress* or imprisonment, and my enemies with 
rods of iron ? Yet I often threaten myself with the 
journey, and am every Summer practising to get health 
to bear it : the only inconvenience is, that I grow old 
in the experiment. Although I care not to talk to 
you as a divine, yet I hope you have not been author 
of your colic : do you drink bad wine, or keep bad 
company ? Are you not as many years older as I ? 
It will not always Et tibi quos mihi dempserlt apponet 
annos. I am heartily sorry you have any dealing 
with that ugly distemper, and I believe our friend 

• Arbuthnot will recommend you to temperance and 
exercise. I wish they could have as good an effect 
upon the giddiness I am subject to, and which this 
moment I am not free from. I should have been glad 
if you had lengthened your letter by telling me the 
present condition of many of my old acquaintance, 
Congreve, Arbuthnot, Lewis, etc. but you mention 
only Mr. Pope, who I believe is lazy, or else he 
might have added three lines of his own. I am ex- 
tremely glad he is not in your case of needing great 
men's favour, and could heartily wish that you were 
in his. I have been considering why poets have such 
ill success in making their court, since they are al- 
lowed to be the greatest and best of all flatterers. 
The defect is, that they flatter only in print or in 
writing, but not by word of mouth: they will give 
things under their hand which they make a conscience 

' of speaking. Besides, they are too libertine to haunt 
anti-chambers, too poor to bribe porters and foot- 
men, and too proud to cringe to second-hand fa- 
vourites in a great family. Tell me, are you not 
under original sin by the dedication of your eclogues 
to Lord Bolingbrpke ? I am an ill judge at this dis- 
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tance; and besides am, for my ease, utterly ignorant 
of the commonest things that pass in the world ; but 
if all courts have a sameness in them (as the parsons 
phrase it) things may be as they were in my time, 
when all employments went to parliament-men's 
friends, who had been useful in elections, and there 
was always a huge list of names in arrears at the 
Treasury, which would at least take up your seven 
years expedient to discharge even one half. I am of 
opinion, if you will not be offended, that the surest 
course would be to get your friend who lodgeth in 
your house to recommend you to the next chief go- 
vernor who comes over here for a good civil employ- 
ment, or to be one of his secretaries* which your par-, 
liament-men are fond enough of, when there is no 
room at home. The wine is good and reasonable ; 
you may dine twice a week at the Deanery-house ; 
there is a set of company in this town sufficient for 
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read you, and read of you : and a good employment 
will make you live tolerably in London, or sumptu- 
ously here ; or if you divide between both places, it 
will be for your health. 

I wish I could do more than say I love you. I 
left you in a good way both for the late court, and 
the successors ; and by the force of too much honesty 
or too little sublunary wisdom, you fell between two 
stools* Take care of your health and money; be 
less modest and more active ; or else turn parson and 
get a bishopric here: Would to God they would send 
us as good ones from your side ! 

I am ever, etc. 
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LETTER VII. * 

MR. POPE TO DR. SWIFT. 

Jan. 12, l7i.V 

J FIND a rebuke in a late letter of yours, that both 
stings and pleases me extremely. Your saying that 
I ought to have writ a postscript to my friend Gay's, 
fciakes me not content to write less than a whole let- 
ter ; and your seeming to take his kindly, gives me 
hopes you will look upon this as a sincere effect of 
friendship. Indeed as I cannot but own the laziness 
with which you tax me, and with which I may equally 
charge you, for both of us have had (and one of us 
hath both had and given ! ) a surfeit of writing; so I 
really thought you would know yourself to be so cer- 
tainly entitled to my friendship, that it was a possession 
you could not imagine stood in need of any further 
deeds or writings to assure you of it. 

Whatever you seem to think of your withdrawn 
and separate state at this distance, and in this absence, 
Dean Swift lives still in England, in every place and 
Company where he would chuse to live, and I find him 
in all the conversations I keep, and in all the hearts in 
which I desire any share. 

We have never met these many years without men- 
tion of you. Besides my old acquaintance, I have 
found that all my friends of a later date are such as 
were yours before: Lord Oxford, Lord Harcourt, 
and Lord Harley, may look upon me as one entailed 
upon them by you: Lord Bolingbroke is now re- 
turned (as I hope! to take me with all his other here- 
ditary rights : and, indeed, he seems grown so much 
a philosopher, as to set his heart upon some of them 
as little, as upon the poet you gave him. It is sure 
my ill fate, that all those I most loved, and with 
wnom I most lived, must be banished : after both of 

1 Alluding to his large work on Homen 
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you left England, my constant host was the Bishop of 
Rochester m . Sure this is a nation that is cursedly 
afraid of being over-run with too much politeness, and 
cannot regain one great genius, but at the expence of 
another. I tremble for my Lord Peterborow (whom 
I now lodge with) ; he has too much wit, as well as 
courage, to make a solid General : and if he escapes 
being banished by others, I fear he will banish him- 
self. This leads me to give you some account of the 
manner of my life and conversation, which has been 
infinitely more various and dissipated than when you 
knew me and cared for me ; and among all sexes, 
parties, and professions. A glut of study and retire- 
ment in the first part of my lite cast me into this ; and 
this, I begin to see, will throw me again into study and 
retirement. 

The civilities 1 have met with from opposite sets of 
people have hindered me from being violent or sour 
to any party ; but at the same time the observation 
and experience I cannot but have collected, have made 
me less fond of, and less surprized at, any : I am 
therefore the more afflicted and the more angry at the 
violence and hardships I see practised by either. The 
merry vein you knew me in, is sunk into a turn of re~ 
flection, that has made the world pretty indifferent to 
me; and yet I have acquired a quietness of mind, 
which by fits improves into a certain degree of cheer- 
fulness, enough to make me just so good-humoured as 
to wish that world well. My friendships are increased 
by new ones, yet no part of the warmth I felt for the 
old is diminished. Aversions I have none but to 
knaves, (for fools I have learned to bear with,) and 
suclj I cannot be commonly civil to ; for I think 
those men are next to knaves who converse with them. 
The greatest man in power of this sort shall hardly 
make me bow to him, unless I had a personal obliga- 

m Dr. Atterhiry. 
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ti©n,and that I will take care not to have. The top 
pleasure of my life is one I learned from you both how 
to gain and how to use, the freedom of friendship 
with men much my superiors. To have pleased great 
men, according to Horace, is a praise ; but not to have 
flattered them, and yet not to have displeased them, is 
a greater. I have carefully avoided all intercourse 
with poets and scribblers, unless where by great 
chance I have found a modest one. By these means 
I have had no quarrels with any personally; none 
Iiave been enemies, but who were also strangers to 
me : and as there is no great need of eclaircissement 
with such, whatever they writ or said I never retaliated, 
not only never seeming to know, but often really never 
knowing, any thing of the matter. There are very 
few things that give me the anxiety of a wish ; the 
strongest I have would be to pass my days with you, 
and a few such as you ; but fate has dispersed them 
all about the world; and I find to wish it is as vain, 
as to wish to see the millennium and the kingdom of 
the just upon earth. 

It I have sinned in my long silence, consider there 
is one to whom you yourself have been as great a 
sinner. As soon as you see his hand, you will learn to 
do me justice, and feel in your heart how long a man 
may be s$ent to those he truly loves and respects. 



LETTER VIII. 

LORD BOLINGBROKE TO DR. SWIFT. 

J AM not so lazy as Pope, and therefore you must 
not expect from me the same indulgence to laziness ; 
in defending his own cause he pleads yolirs, and be- 
comes your advocate while he appeals to you as his 
judge. You will do the same on your part ; and I, 
and the rest of your common friends, shall have great 
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justice to expect from two such righteous tribunals : 
you resemble perfectly the two ale-house-keepers in 
Holland, who were at the same time burgomasters of 
the town, and taxed one another's bills alternately. I 
declare before-hand I will not stand to the award ; my 
title to your friendship is good, and wants neither 
deed£ nor writings to confirm it ; but annual acknow- 
ledgements at least are necessary to preserve it : and 
I begin to suspect by your defrauding me of them, 
that you hope in time to dispute it, and to urge pre- 
scription against me. I would not say one word to 
you about myself ( since it is a subject on which you 
appear to have no curiosity) was it not to try how 
far the contrast between Pope's fortune and manner of 
life, and mine, may be carried. 

I have been, then, infinitely more uniform and less 
dissipated than when you knew me and cared for me. 
That love which I used to scatter with some profusion 
among the female kind, has been these many years 
devoted to one object. A great many misfortunes 
(for so they are called, though sometimes very im- 
properly) and a retirement from the world, have 
made that just and nice discrimination between my 
acquaintance and my friends, which we have seldom 
sagacity enough to make for ourselves ; those insects 
of various hues, which used to hum and buz about me 
while I stood in the sun-shine, have disappeared since 
I lived in the shade. No man comes to a hermitage 
but for the sake of the hermit ; a few philosophical 
friends come often to mine, and they are such as you 
would be glad to live with, if a dull climate and duller 
company have not altered you extremely from what 
you was nine years ago. 

The hoarse voice of party was never heard in this 

Suiet place; gazettes and pamphlets are banished 
•om it, and if the lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaff be 
admitted, this distinction is owing to some strokes by 
which it is judged that this illustrious philosopher had 
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(like the Indian Fohu, the Grecian Pythagoras, the 
Persian Zoroaster, and others his precursors among 
the Zabians, Magians, and the Egyptian Seers) both 
his outward and his inward doctrine, and that he was 
of no side at the bottom. When I am there, I forget 
I ever was of any party myself ; nay, I am often 
so happily absorbed by the abstracted reason of things, 
that I am ready to imagine there never was any such 
monster as party. Alas, I am soon awakened from 
the pleasing dream by the Greek and Roman Histo- 
rians, by Guicciardine, by Machiavel, and Thuanus ; 
for I have vowed to read no history of our own coun- 
try, till that body of it, which you promise to finish, 
appears. 

I am under no apprehension that a glut of study 
and retirement should cast me back into the hurry of 
the world ; on the contrary, the single regret which 
I ever feel, is that I fell so late into this course of 
life ; my philosophy grows confirmed by habit, and if 
you and I meet again, I will extort this approbation 
from you : Jam non consilio bonus, sed more eo perauctiis 9 
ut non tantum recte facere possim> sed nisi recte facere 
non possim. The little incivilities I have met with 
from opposite sets of people, have been so far from 
rendering me violent or sour to any, that I think my- 
self obliged to them all ; some have cured me of my 
fears, by shewing me how impotent the malice of the 
world is ; others have cured me of my hopes, by- 
shewing how precarious popular friendships are ; all 
have cured me of surprize. In driving me out of 
party, they have driven me out of cursed company ; 
and in stripping me of titles and rank and estate, and 
such trinkets, which every man that will may spare, 
they have given me that which no man can be happy 
without. 

Reflection and habit have rendered the world so in- 
different to me, that I am neither afflicted nor re- 
joiced, angry nor pleased, at what happens in it, any 
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farther than personal friendships interest me in the 
affairs of it, and this principle extends my cares but a 
little way. Perfect tranquillity is the general tenour 
of my life : good digestions, serene weather, and 
some other mechanic springs, wind me above it now 
and then, but I never fall below it ; I am sometimes 
gay, but I am never sad. I have gained new friends, 
and have lost some old ones ; my acquisitions of this 
kind gave me a good deal of pleasure, because they 
have not been made lightly : I know no vows so 
solemn as those of friendship, and therefore a pretty 
long noviciate of acquaintance should methinks pre- 
cede them ? my losses of this kind give me but little 
trouble ; I contributed nothing to them ; and a friend 
who breaks with me unjustly, is not worth preserving. 
As soon as I leave this town (which will be in a few 
days), I shall fall back into that course of life, which 
keeps knaves and fools at a great distance from me : . 
I have an aversion to them both, but in the ordinary 
course of life I think I can bear the sensible knave 
better than the fool. One must indeed with the 
former be in some or other of the attitudes of those 
wooden men whom I have seen before a sword-cutler's 
shop in Germany ; but even in these constrained 
postures the witty rascal will divert me ; and he 
that diverts me does me a great deal of good, and lays 
me under an obligation to him, which I am not ob- 
liged to pay him in another coin. The fool obliges 
me to be almost as much upon my guard as the knave, 
and he makes me no amends ; he numbs me like the 
torpor, or he teazes me like the fly. This is the 
picture of an old friend, and more like him than that 
will be which you once asked, and which he will send 

you, if you continue still to desire it. Adieu, 

dear Swift, with all thy faults I love the entirely ; 
make an effort and love me on with all mine. 
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LETTER IX. 

- 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

» 

Dublin, Sept. 20, 1723. 
RETURNING from a Summer expedition of four 
months on account of my health, I found a letter* 
from you, with an appendix longer than yours from 
Lord Bolingbroke. I believe there is not a more 
miserable malady than an unwillingness to write let- 
ters to our best friends, and a man might be a philoso- 
pher enough in finding out reasons for it. One thing 
is clear, that it shews a mighty difference betwixt 
friendship and love, for a lover (as I have heard) is 
always scribbling to his mistress. If I could permit 
myself to believe what your civility makes you say, 
that I am still remembered by my friends in England, 
I am in the right to keep myself here— Non sum qua* 
lis eranu I left you in a period of life when one year 
does more execution than three at yours, to which if 
you add the dulness of the air, and of the people, it 
will make a terrible sum. I have no very strong 
faith in your pretenders to retirement ; you are not cf 
an age for it, nor have gone through either good or 
bad fortune enough to go into a corner, and form 
conclusions de contemptu mundi & fuga saculi 9 unless 
a poet grows weary of too much applause, as ministers 
do of too much weight of business. 

Your happiness is greater than your merit ; in 
chusing your favourites so indifferently among either 
party ; this you owe partly to your education, and 
partly to your genius employing you in an art in 
which faction has nothing to do, for I suppose Virgil 
and Horace are equally read by Whigs and Tories. 
You have no more to do with the constitution of 
church and state, than a Christian at Constantinople ; 
and you are so much the wiser and the happier, be- 
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cause both parties will approve your poetry as long 
you are known to be of neither. 

Your notions of friendship are new to me ; I be- 
lieve every man is born with his quantum, and he 
cannot give to one without robbing another. I very 
well know to whom I would give the first places in 
my friendship, but they are not in the way : I am 
condemned to another scene, and therefore I distri- 
bute it in penny-worths to those about me, and who 
displease me least ; and should do the same to my 
fellow -prisoners if I were condemned to jail. I can 
likewise tolerate knaves much better than fools, be- 
cause their knavery does me no hurt in the commerce 
I have with them, which however I own is more dan- 
gerous, tho' not so troublesome, as that of fools. I 
have often endeavoured to establish a friendship among 
all men of genius, and would fain have it done : they 
are seldom above three or four contemporaries, and, if 
they could be united, would drive the world before 
them. • I think it was so among the poets in the time 
of Augustus ; but envy, and party, and pride, have 
hindered it among us. I do not include the subalterns, 
of which you are seldom without a large tribe. Under 
the name of poets and scribblers I suppose you mean 
the fools you are content to see sometimes, when they 
happen to be modest ; which was not frequent among 
them while I was in the world. 

I would describe to you my way of living, if any 
method ccHild be so called in this country. I chuse 
my companions among those of least consequence and 
most compliance : I read the most trifling books I 
can find, and whenever I write, it is upon the most 
trifling subjects : but riding, walking, and sleeping 
take up eighteen of the twenty-four hours. 1 pro- 
crastinate more than I did twenty years ago, and have 
several things to finish which I put off to twenty 
years hence ; hac est vita solutorum, etc. I send you 
the compliments of a friend of yours, who hath passed 
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four months this Summer with two grave acquaint- 
ance at his country-house without ever once going to 
Dublin, which is but eight miles distant ; yet when 
he returns to London, I will engage you shall find 
him as deep in the court of requests, the park, the 
operas, and the coffee-house, as any man there. I 
am now with him for a few days. 

You must remember me with great affection to Dr. 
Arbuthnot, Mr. Congreve, and Gay. — I think there 
are no more eodem tertio's between you and me except 
Mr. Jervas, to whose house I address this for want of 
knowing where you live : for it was / not clear from 
your last whether you lodge with Lord Peterborow, 
or he with you. 

I am ever, etc. 

LETTER X. 

September 14, 1725. 

] NEED not tell you, with what real delight I should 
have done any thing you desired, and in particular 
any good offices in my power towards the bearer of 
your letter, who is this day gone for France. Per- 
haps 'tis with poets as with prophets, they are so 
much better liked in another country than their own, 
that your gentleman, upon arriving in England, lost 
his curiosity concerning me. However, had he tried> 
he had found me his friend ; I mean he had found me 
yours. I am disappointed at not knowing better a 
man whom you esteem, and comfort myself only with 
having got a letter from you, with which (after all) 
I sit down a gainer ; since to my great pleasure it 
confirms my hope of once more seeing you. After so 
many dispersions and so many divisions, two or three 
of us may yet be gathered together : not to plot, not 
to contrive silly schemes of ambition, or to vex our 
own or others' hearts with busy vanities, (such as per- 
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haps at one time of life or other take their tour in 
every man, ) but to divert ourselves, and the world too, 
if it pleases ; or, at worst, to laugh at others as inno- 
cently and as unhurtfully as at ourselves. Your 
travels 2 I hear much of; my own, I premise you, 
shall never more be in a strange land, but a diligent, 
I hope useful, investigation of my own territories a . 
I mean no more translations, but something domes- 
tic, fit for my own country, and for my own time. 

If you come to us, I'll find you elderly ladies 
enough that can halloo, and two that can nurse, and 
they are too old and feeble to make too much noise ; 
as you will guess, when I tell you they are my own 
mother, and my own nurse. I can also help you to 
a lady who is as deaf, tho' not so old, as yourself ; 
you'll be pleased with one another, I'll engage, tho' 
you don't hear one another ; you'll converse like 
spirits by intuition. What you'll most wonder at is, 
she is considerable at court, yet no party-woman, and 
lives in court, yet would be easy, and make you easy. 

One of those you mention (and I dare say always 
will remember), Dr. Arbuthnot, is at this time ill of 
a very dangerous distemper, an imposthume in the 
bowels ; which is broke, but the event is very un- 
certain. Whatever that be (he bids me tell you, and 
I write this by him) he lives or dies your faithful 
friend ; and one reason he has to desire a little longer 
life, is the wish to see you once more. 

He is gay enough in this circumstance to tell you, 
he wou'd give you (if he could) such advice as 
might cure your deafness, but he would not advise 
you, if you were cured, to quit the pretence of it ; 
because /ou may by that means hear as much as you 
will, and answer as little as you please. Believe me 

Yours, etc. 



Gulliver . a The Essay on Man* 
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LETTER XI. 

PROM DK. SWIFT. 

September 29, 1 725. 

] AM now returning to the noble scene of Dublin, 
into the grand monde, for fear of burying my 
parts : to signalize myself among curates and vicars, 
and correct all corruptions crept in relating to the 
weight of bread and butter, through those dominions 
where I govern. I have employed my time (besides 
ditching) in finishing, correcting, amending, and tran- 
scribing my b travels, in four parts complete, newly- 
augmented, and intended for the press when the world 
shall deserve them, or rather when a printer shall be 
found brave enough to venture his ears. I like the 
scheme of our meeting after distresses and disper- 
sions ; but the chief end I propose to myself in all 
my labours, is to vex the world, rather than divert 
it ; and if I could compass that design without hurt- 
ing my own person or fortune, I would be the most 
indefatigable writer you have ever seen, without 
reading. I am exceedingly pleased that you have 
done with translations ; Lord Treasurer Oxford often 
lamented that a rascally world should lay you under a 
necessity of misemploying your genius for so long a 
time. But since you will now be so much better em- 
ployed, when you think of the world, give it one lash 
the more at my request. I have ever hated all na- 
tions, professions, and communities ; and all my love 
is towards individuals : for instance, I hate the tribe 
of lawyers, but I love counsellor such-a-one, and 
judge such-a-one : 'tis so with physicians, ( I will not 
speak of my own trade,) soldiers, English, Scotch, 
French, and the rest. But principally I hate and 
detest that animal called Man, although I heartily 

0 Gulliver's Travels. 
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love John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth. This is the 
system upon which I have governed myself many 
years, (but do not tell,) and so I 6hall go on till I 
have done with them. I have got materials towards 
a treatise, proving the falsity of that definition ani- 
mal rationale, and to shew it should be only rationis 
capax. Upon this great foundation of misanthropy 
(tho* not in Timon's manner) the whole building of 
my travels is erected ; and I never will have peace of 
mind, till all honest men are of my opinion : by con- 
sequence you are to embrace it immediately, and 
procure that all who deserve my esteem may do so 
too. The matter is so clear, that it will admit of no 
dispute ; nay, I Will hold a hundred pounds that you 
and I agree in the point. 

I did not know your Odyssey was finished, being 
yet in the country, which I shall leave in three days. 
I thank you kindly for the present, but shall like it 
three-fourths the less for the mixture you mention of 
other hands ; however, I am glad you saved yourself 
so much drudgery. — I have been long told by Mr. 
Ford of your great atchievements in building and 
planting, and especially of your subterranean passage 
to your garden, whereby you turned a blunder into a 
beauty, which js a piece of ars pocttca. 

I have almost done with harridans, and shall soon 
become old enough to fall in love with girls of four- 
teen. The lady whom you describe to Eve at court, 
to be deaf, and no party-woman, I take to be my- 
thology, but know not how to moralize it. She can. 
not be mercy, for mercy is neither deaf, nor lives at 
court : justice is blind, and perhaps deaf, but neither 
is she a court -lady : fortune is both blind and deaf, 
and a court-lady, but then she is a most damnable 
party-woman, and will never make me easy, as you 
promise. It must be riches, which answers all your 
description : I am glad she visits you, but my voice is 
so weak, that I doubt she will never hear me. 
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Mr. Lewis sent me an account of Dr. Arbuthnot's 
illness, which is a very sensible affliction to me, who 
by living so long out of the world, have lost that 
hardness of heart contracted by years and general 
conversation. I am daily losing friends, and neither 
seeking nor getting others. Oh if the world had but 
a dozen of Arbuthnots in it, I would burn my travels ! 
But, however, he is not without fault. There is a 
passage in Bede, highly commending the piety and 
learning of the Irish in that age, where after abund- 
ance of praises he overthrows them all, by lamenting 
that, alas ! they kept Easter at a wrong time of the 
year. So our doctor has every quality and virtu* 
that can make a man amiable or useful ; but alas ! h& 
hath a sort of slouch in his walk ! I pray God pro- 
tect him, for he is an excellent Christian, though not 
a Catholic. 

I hear nothing of our friend Gay, but I find the 
court keeps him at hard meat. I advised him to 
come over here with a Lord Lieutenant. Philips 
writes little flams (as Lord Leicester called those sort 
of verses) on Miss Carteret. A Dublin blacksmith, a 
great poet, hath imitated his manner in a poem to the 
same Miss. Philips is a complainer, and on this oc- 
casion I told Lord Carteret, that complainers never 
succeeded at court, though railers do. 

Are you altogether a couptry gentleman ? that I 
must address to you out of London, to the hazard of 
your losing this precious letter, which I will now 
conclude, altho' so much paper is left. I have an ill 
name, and therefore shall not subscribe it, but you 
will guess it comes from one who esteems and loves, 
you about half as much as you deserve, I mean as 
much as he can. 

. I -am in great concern at what I am just told is in 
some of the newspapers, that Lord Bolingbroke is. 
much hurt by a fall in hunting. I am glad lie ha% 
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so much youth and vigour left, (of which he hath 
not been thrifty,) but I wonder he has no more dis- 
cretion. 



LETTER XII. 

October 15, 1725, 

I AM wonderfully pleased with the suddenness of 
your kind answer. It makes me hope you are 
coming towards us, and that you incline more and 
more to your old friends, in proportion as you draw 
nearer to them ; and are getting into our vortex. Here 
is one, who was once a powerful planet, but has now 
(after long experience of all that comes of shining) 
learned to be content, with returning to his first point, 
without the thought or ambition of shining at all. 
Here is another, who thinks one of the greatest 
glories of his father was to have distinguished and 
loved you, and who loves you hereditarily. Here is 
Arbuthnot, recovered from the jaws of death, and 
more pleased with the hope of seeing you again, than 
of reviewing a world, every part of which he has 
long despised, but what is made up of a few men like 
yourself. He goes abroad again, and is more chear- 
ful than even health can make a man ; for he has a 
good conscience into the bargain ( which is the most . 
catholic of all remedies, tho' not the most universal). 
I knew it would be a pleasure to you to hear this, and 
in truth that made me write so soon to you. 

I'm sorry poor P. is not promoted in this age ; for 
certainly if his reward be of the next, he is of all 
poets the most miserable. I'm also sorry for another 
reason ; if they don't promote him, they'll spoil the 
conclusion of one of my satires, where having eridea- 
voured to correct the taste of the town in wit and 
criticism, I end thus, 
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But what avails to lay down rules for sense ? 

In 's reign these fruitless lines were writ, 

When Ambrose Philips was preferrM for wit ! 

Our friend Gay is used as the friends of Tories are 
by Whigs (and generally by Tories too). Because 
he had humour, he was supposed to have dealt with 
Dr. Swift ; in like manner as when any one had learn- 
ing formerly, he was thought to have dealt with the 
devil. He puts his whole trust at court in that lady* 
whom I described to you ; and whom you take to be 
an allegorical creature of fancy: I wish she really 
were riches for his sake ; though, as for yours, I 
question whether (if you knew her) you would 
change her for the other. 

Lord Bolingbroke had not the least harm by his 
fall ; I wish he had received no more by his other 
fall ; Lord Oxford had none by his. But Lord Bor 
lingbroke is the most improved mind since you saw 
him, that ever was improved without shifting into a 
new body, or being : paullo minus al angelis. I have 
often imagined to myself, that if ever all of us meet 
again, after so many varieties and changes, after so 
much of the old world and of the old man in each of 
us has been altered, that scarce a single thought of 
the one, any more than a single atom of the other, 
remains just the same ; I've fancied, I say, that we 
should meet like the righteous in the millennium, quite 
in peace, divested of all our former passions, smiling 
at our past follies, and content to enjoy the kingdom 
of the just, in tranquillity. But I find you would 
rather be employed as an avenging angel of wrath, to 
break your vial of indignation over the heads of the 
wretched creatures of tnis world : nay, would make 
them eat your booh, which you have made (I doubt 
not) as bitter a pill for them as possible. 

I won't tell you what designs I have in my 
head (besides writing a set of maxims in opposition to 

* Mrs. Howard. 
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all Rochefoucault's principles) till I see you here, 
face to face. Then you shall have no reason to com- 
plain of me for want of a generous disdain of this 
world, though I have not lost my ears in yours and 
their service. Lord Oxford too (whom I have now 
thethird time mentioned in this letter, and he deserves 
to be always mentioned in every thing that is addressed 
to you, or comes from you) expects you^ that ought 
lobe enough to bring you hither ; 'tis a better reason 
than if the nation expected you. For I really enter 
as fully as you can desire^ into your principle of love 
of individuals : and I think the way to have a public 
spirit is first to have a private one ; for who can believe 
(said a friend of mine} that any man can care for a 
hundred thousand people, who never cared for one ? 
No ill-humoured man can ever be a patriot, any more 
than a friend. 

I designed to have left the foflowing page for Dr. 
Arbuthnot to fill, but he is so touched with the 
period in yours to me concerning him, that he intends 
to answer it by a whole letter. He too is busy 
about a book, which I guess he will tell you of. So 
adieu-— what remains worth telling you ? Dean 
Berkley is well, and happy in the prosecution of his 
scheme*. Lord Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke in 
health, Duke Disney so also ; Sir William Wynd- 
ham better, Lord Bathurst well. These, and some 
others, preserve their ancient honour and ancient 
friendship. Those who do neither, if they were d — d, 
what is it to a Protestant priest, who has nothing to 
do with the dead ? I answer for my own part as a 
Papist, I would not pray them out of purgatory. 

My name is as bad an one as yours, and hated by 
all "bad poets, from Hopkins and Stemhold to Gil don 
and Cibber. The first prayed against me with the 
Turk ; and a modern imitator of theirs (whom I leave 

* His scheme for a religious settlement at Bermudas. 
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you to find out) has added the Christian to 'em, with 
prpper definitions of each in this manner, 

The Pope's the whore of Babylon, 
The Turk he is a Jew: 
. The Christian is an inHdel 
That sitteth iu a pew. 



LETTER XIII. 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

Nov. 26, r725«w 

J SHOULD sooner have acknowledged yours t if a 
feverish disorder and the relicts of it had not dis- 
abled me fqr a fortnight. I now begin to make ex- 
cuses, because I hope I am pretty near seeing you, and 
therefore I would cultivate an acquaintance ; because, 
if you do not know me when we meet, you need only 
keep one of my letters, and compare it with my face, 
for my face and letters are counterparts of my heart. 
I fear I have not expressed that right, but I mean well, 
and I hate blots : I look in your letter, and in my con- 
science you say the same thing, but in a better man- 
ner. Pray tell my Lord Bolingbroke that I wish he 
were banished again, for then I should hear from him, 
when he was full of philosophy, and talked de contemptu 
mund'u My Lord Oxford was so extremely kind as 
to write to me immediately an account of his son's 
birth ; which I immediately acknowledged, but be- 
fore the letter could reach him, I wished it in the sea : 
I hope I was more afflicted than his Lordship. 'Tis 
hard that parsons and beggars should be over-run 
with brats, while so great and good a family wants an 
heir to continue it. I have received his father's 
picture, but I lament (sub sigillo confessionis) that it 
is not so true a resemblance as I could wish. Drown 
the world ! I am not content with despising it, but I 
would anger it, if I could with safety. I wish there 

VOL. VII. D D 
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were an hospital built for its despisers, yvhere one 
might act with safety, and it need not be a large 
building, only I would have it well endowed. P** is 
fort chancellant whether he shall turn parson or no. 
But all employments here are engaged, or in rever- 
sion. Cast wits and cast beaux have a proper sanc- 
tuary in the church : yet we think it a severe judge- 
ment, that a fine gentleman, and so much the finer 
for hating ecclesiastics, should be a domestic humble 
retainer to an Irish prelate. He is neither secretary 
nor gentleman-usher, yet serves in both capacities. 
He hath published several reasons why he never came 
to see me, but the best is, that I have not waited on 
his Lordship. We have had a poem sent from Lon- 
don in imitation of that on Miss Carteret. It is on 
Miss Harvey, of a day old ; and we say and think it is 
yours. I wish it were not, because I am against mo- 
nopolies. — You might have spared me a few more lines 
of your Satire, but I hope in a few months to see it all. 
To hear boys, like you, take of millenniums and 
tranquillity ! I am older by thirty years, Lord Bo- 
lingbroke by twenty, and you but by ten, than when 
we last were together ; and we should differ more 
than ever, you coquetting a maid of honour, my 
Lord looking on to see how the gamesters play, and 
I railing at you both. I desire you and all my friends 
will take a special care that my disaffection to the 
world may not be imputed to my age, for I have 
credible witnesses ready to depose, that it hath never 
varied from the twenty-first to the f—ty-eighth year of 
my life (pray fill t|iat blank charitably). I tell you 
after all, that I do not hate mankind, it is vous autres 
who hate them, because you would have them rea- 
sonable animals, and are angry at being disappointed: 
I have always rejected that definition, and made 
another of my own. I am no more angry with — 
than I was with the kite that last week flew away 
with one of my chickens ; and yet I was pleased when 
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6ne of my servants shot him two days after. This I 
say, because you are so hardy as to tell me of your 
intentions to write maxims in opposition to Roche- 
foucault, who is my favourite, because I found my 
whole character in him ; however I will read him 
again, because it is possible I may have since under* 
gone some alterations. — Take care the bad poets do 
not out-wit you, as they have served the good ones 
in every age, whom they have provoked to transmit 
their names to posterity. Maevius is as well known 
as Virgil, and Gildon will be as well known as you, if 
his name gets into your verses : and as to the difference 
between good and bad fame, 'tis a perfect trifle. I 
ask a thousand pardons, and so leave you for this 
time, and will write again without concerning myself 
whether you write or no. 

I am, etc. 



LETTER XIV. 

. > 

December 10, 1725. 

J FIND myself the better acquainted with you for a 
long absence, as men are with themselves for a 
long affliction : absence does but hold off a friend, 
to make one see him the more truly. I am infinitely 
more pleased to hear you are coming near us, than at 
any thing you seem to think in my favour ; an opinion 
which has perhaps been aggrandized by the distance 
or dulness of Ireland, as objects look larger through 
a medium of fogs : and yet I am infinitely pleased 
with that too. I am much the happier for finding 
(a better thing than our wits) our judgments jump, 
in the notion that all scribblers should be passed by in 
silence. To vindicate one's self against such nasty 
slander, is much as wise as it was in your country- 
man, when the people imputed a stink to him, to 
pry ve the contrary by shewing his backside. So let 

dd 2 
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Gildon and Phillips rest in peace ! What Virgil had 
to do with Msevius, that he should wear him upon his 
sleeve to all eternity, I don't know. Pve been the 
longer upon this, that I may prepare you for the re- 
ception both you and your works may possibly meet 
in England. We your true acquaintance will look 
upon you as a good man, and love you ; others will 
look upon you as a wit, and hate you. So you 
know the worst ; unless you are as vindictive as 
Virgil, or the aforesaid Hibernian. 

I wish as warmly as you for an hospital in which 
to lodge the despisers of the world ; only I fear it 
would be filled wholly like Chelsea, with maimed 
soldiers, and such as had been disabled in its service* 
I would rather have those, that out of such generous 
principles as you and I, despise it, fly in its face, than 
retire from it ; it would vex one more to be knocked 
on the head with a piss-pot, than by a thunder- bolt. 
As to greater oppressors, they are like kites or 
eagles, one expects mischief from them ; but to be 
squirted to death (as poor Wycherley said to me on 
his death-bed) by apothecaries apprentices, by the 
understrappers of under-secretaries to secretaries who 
were no secretaries — this would provoke as dull a 
dog as Ph — s himself. 

So much for enemies, now for friends. Mr. L — 
thinks all this indiscreet : the doctor not so ; he loves 
mischief the best of any good-natured man in Eng. 
land. Lord B. is above trifling : when he writes of 
any thing in this world, he is more than mortal : if 
ever he trifles, it must be when he turns a divine. Gay 
is writing Tales for Prince William : I suppose Mr. 
Phillips will take this very ill, for two reasons ; one 
that he thinks all childish things belong to him, and 
the other because he'll take it ill to be taught that one, 
may write things to a child without being childish. 
What have I more to add ? but that Lord Oxford 
desires earnestly to see you : and that many othera 
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whom you do not think the worst of, will be gratified 
by it • none more, be assured, than 

Yours, etc. 

P. S. Pope and you are very great wits, and I 
think very indifferent philosophers : if you despised 
the world as much as you pretend, and perhaps be- 
lieve, you would not be so angry with it. The 
founder of your sect, that noble original whom you 
think it so great an honour to resemble f , was a slave 
to the worst part of the world, to the court ; and all 
his big words were the language of a slighted lover, 
who desired nothing so much as a reconciliation, and 
feared nothing so much as a rupture. I believe the 
world hath used me as scurvily as most people, and 
yet I could never find in my heart to be thoroughly 
angry with the simple, false, capricious thing. I 
should blush alike to be discovered fond of the world, 
or piqued at it. Your definition of animal rationis 
capaxy instead of the common one animal rationale* 
will not bear examination : define but reason, and 
you will see why your distinction is no better than 
that of the Pontiff Cotta ; between mala ratio, and 
bona ratio. But enough of this : make us a visit, and 
I'll subscribe to any side of these important questions 
which you please. We differ less than you imagine, 
perhaps, when you wished me banished again : but I 
am not less true to you and to philosophy in Eng- 
land, than I was in France. 

Yours, etc. B. 

f Seneca. 
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LETTER XV. 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

London, May 4, iji6. 

J HAD rather live in forty Irelands than under the 
frequent disquiets of hearing you are out of order. 
I always apprehend it most after a great dinner ; for 
the least transgression of yours, if it be only two bits 
and one sup more than you stint, is a great de- 
bauch ; for which you certainly pay more than those 
sots who are carried dead drunk to bed. My Lord 
Peterborow spoiled every body's dinner, but especially 
mine, with telling us that you were detained by sick- 
ness. Pray let me have three lines under any hand or 
pot-hook that will give me a better account oP your 
health : which concerns me more than others, because 
I love and esteem you for reasons that most others 
have little to do with, and would be the same although 
you had never touched a pen further than with writing 
to me. 

I am gathering up my luggage, and preparing for 
my journey : I will endeavour to think of you as little 
as I can, and when I write to you, I will strive not to 
think of you : this I intend in return to your kind- 
ness ; and further, I know nobody has dealt with me 
so cruelly as you, the consequences of which usage I 
fear will last as long as my life, for so long shall I be 
(in spite of my heart) entirely yours. 



LETTER XVI. 

August 22, 1726. 

ANY a short sigh you cost me the day I left you, 
and many more you will cost me, till the day 
you return. I really walked about like a man ba- 
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nished, and when I came home found it no home. 
*Tis a sensation like that of a limb lopped off, one is 
trying every minute unawares to use it, and finds it is 
not. I may say you have used me more cruelly than 
you have done any other man ; you have made it 
more impossible for me to live at ease without you : 
habitude itself would have done that, if I had less 
friendship in my nature than I have. Besides my na- 
tural memory of you, you have made a local one, 
which presents you to me in every place I frequent : 
I shall never more think of Lord Cobham's, the 
woods of Ciceter g , or the pleasing prospect of 
Byberry h , but your idea must be joined with 'em ; 
nor see one seat in my own garden, or one room 
in my own house, without a phantom of you, sitting 
or walking before me, I travelled with you to 
Chester. I felt the extreme heat of the weather, the 
inns, the roads, the confinement and closeness of the 
uneasy coach, and wished a hundred times I had either 
a deanry or a fcorse in my gift. In real truth, I have 
felt my soul peevish ever since with all about me, from 
a warm uneasy desire after you. I am gone out of 
myself to no purpose, and cannot catch you. Inhtat 
in pedes was not more properly applied to a poor dog 
after a hare, than to me with regard to your depart- 
ure. I wish I could think no more 01 it, but lie 
down and sleep till we meet again, and let that day 
(how far soever off it be) be the morrow. Since I 
cannot, may it be my amends that every thing you 
wish may attend you where you are, and that you 
may find every friend you have there, in the state 
you wish him, or her : so that your visits to us may 
have no other effect, than the progress of a rich man 
to a remote estate, which he finds greater than he ex- 
pected ; which knowledge only serves to make him 
live happier where he is, with no disagreeable prospect 

* 

* Cirencester. h Bybury. 
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if ever he should choose to remove. May this be your 
state till it become what I wish. But indeed I cannot 
express the warmth with which I wish you all things, 
and myself you. Indeed you are engraved elsewhere 
than on the cups you sent me (with so kind an in- 
scription), and I might throw them into the Thames 
without injury to the giver. I am not pleased with 
them, but take them very kindly too : and had I sus- 
pected any such usage from you, I should have en- 
joyed your company less than I really did, for at this 
rate I may say, 

Nec tecum possum vivere, nee sine te. 

I will bring you over just such another present, when 
I go to the deanry of St. Patrick's ; which I promise 
you to do, if ever I am enabled to return your kind- 
ness. Donarem Pateras, etc. Till then I'll drink 
(or Gay shall drink) daily healths to you, and I'll 
add to your inscription the old Roman vow for years 
to come, VOTIS X- VOTIS XX. My mother's 
age gives me authority to hope it for yours. Adieu* 

LETTER XVII. 

September 3, 1736. 

YOURS to Mr. Gay gave me greater satisfaction 
than that to me (though that gave me a great 
deal) ; for to hear you were safe at your journey's 
end, exceeds the account of your fatigues while in the 
way to it ; otherwise, believe me, every tittle of each is 
important to me, which sets any one thing before my 
eyes that happens to you. I writ you a long letter, 
which I guess reached you the day after your arrival. 
Since then I had a conference with Sir — , who ex* 
pressed his desire of having seen you again before you 
left us. He said he observed a willingness in you to 
live among us ; which I did not deny ; but at the 
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same time told him you had no such design in your 
coming this time, which was merely to see a few of 
those you loved : but that indeed all those wished it, 
and particularly Lord Peterborow and myself, who 
wished you loved Ireland less, had you any reason 
to love England more. I said nothing but what I 
think would induce any man to be as fond of you as 
I, plain truth, did they know either it or you. I 
can't help thinking (when I consider the whole short 
list of our friends) that none of them except you and 
I are qualified for the mountains of Wales. The 
Doctor u goes to cards, Gay to court 5 one loses mo- 
ney, one loses his time : another of our friends labours 
to be unambitious, but he labours in annnwilling soil. 
One lady you like has too much of France to be fit 
for Wales : another is too much a subject to princes 
and potentates, to relish that wild taste of liberty and 
poverty. Mr. Congreve is too sick to bear a thin 
air ; and she x that leads him too rich to enjoy any 
think. Lord Peterborow can go to any climate, but 
never stay in any. Lord Bathurst is too great an 
husbandman to like barren hills, except they are his 
own to improve. Mr. Bethel indeed is too good and 
too honest to live in the world, but yet 'tis fit, for 
its example, he should. We are left to ourselves, in 
my opinion, and may live where we please, in Wales, 
Dublin, or Bermudas : and forme, I assure you I love 
the world so well, and it loves me so well, that I care 
not in what part of it I pass the rest of my days. I 
see no sunshine but in the face of a friend. 

I had a glimpse of a letter of yours lately, by which 
I find you are (like the vulgar) apter to think well 
of people out of power, than , of people in power ; 
perhaps 'tis a mistake, but however there's something 
in it generous. Mr. * * takes it extreme kindly, I 
can perceive, and he has a great mind to thank you 

1 

u Arbuthnot. • x The Duchess of Marlborough. 
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for that good opinion, for which I believe he is only 
to thank his ill fortune : for if I am not in an error, 
he would rather be in power, than out. 

To shew you how fit I am to live in the mountains, 
I will with great truth apply to myself an old sentence : 
" Those that are in, may abide in ; and those that are 
" out, may abide out : yet to me, those that are in 
" shall be as those that are out, and those that are out 
" shall be as those that are in." 

I am indifferent as to all those matters, but I miss 
you as much as I did the first day, when (with a short 
sigh) I parted. Wherever you are, (or on the moun- 
tains of Wales, or on the coast of Dublin, 

Tu mihi, sen mugni superas jam saxa Timavi, 
Sive oram Illyrici legis a?quoris, ) 

I am, and ever shall be, 

Yours, etc; 



. LETTER XVIII. 

MR. GAY TO DR. SWIFT. 

November 17, 1726. 

^BOUT ten days ago a book was published here of 
the Travels of one Gulliver, which hath been the 
conversation of the whole town ever since : the whole 
impression sold in a week ; and nothing is more di- 
verting than to hear the different opinions people 
give of it, though all agree in liking it extremely. 
'Tis generally said that you are the author 2 but I am 
told, the bookseller declares, he knows not from 
what hand it came. From the highest to the lowest 
it is universally read, from the cabinet-council to the 
nursery. The politicians to a man agree, that it is 
free from particular reflections, but that the satire 
on general societies of men is too severe. Not but 
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we now and then meet with people of greater perspH. 
cuity, who are in search for particular applications 
in every leaf ; and 'tis highly probable we shall have 
keys published to give light into Gulliver's design. 
Lord — y is the person who least approves it, blam- 
ing it as a design of evil consequence to depreciate 
human nature, at which it cannot be wondered that 
he takes most offence, being himself the most accom- 
plished of his species, and so losing more than any 
other of that praise which is due both to the dignity 
and virtue of a man. Your friend, my Lord Har- 
court, commends it very much, though he thinks in 
some places the matter too far carried. The Duchess 
Dowager of Marlborough is in raptures at it ; she says 
she can dream of nothing else since she read it : she 
declares, that she hath now found out that her whole 
life hath been lost in caressing the worst part of 
mankind, and treating the best as her foes ; and that 
if she knew Gulliver, tho' he had been the worst 
enemy she ever had, she would give up her present 
acquaintance for his friendship. You may see by 
this, that you are not much injured by being sup- 
posed the author of this piece. If you are, you have 
disobliged us, and two or three of your best friends, 
in not giving us the least hint of it while you were 
with us ; and in particular Dr. Arbuthnot, who says 
it is ten thousand pities he had not known it, he 
could have added such abundance of things upon 
every subject. Among lady-critics, some have found 
out that Mr. Gulliver had a particular malice to Maids 
of Honour. Those of them who frequent the church 
say, his design is impious, and that it is depreciating 
the works of the Creator. Notwithstanding, I am 
told the Princess z hath read it with great pleasure. 
As to other critics, they think the flying island is the 
least entertaining ; and so great an opinion the town 

J B lingbroke. z Afterwards Queen Caroline. 
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have of the impossibility of Gulliver's writing at all 
below himself, 'tis agreed that part was not writ by 
the same hand, tho' this hath its defenders too. It 
hath passed Lords and Commons, nemine contradicente ; 
and the whole town, men, women, and children, are 
quite full of it. 

Perhaps I may all this time be talking to you of a 
book you have never seen, and which hath not yet 
reached Ireland ; if it hath not, I believe what we 
have said will be sufficient to recommend it to your 
reading, and that you will order me to send it to 
you. 

But it will be much better to come over yourself, 
and read it here, where you will have the pleasure of 
variety of commentators, to explain the difficult •pas- 
sages to you. 

We all rejoice that you have fixed the precise time 
of your coming to be cum hirundine prima ; which 
we modern naturalists pronounce ought to be reckoned, 
contrary to Pliny, in this northern latitude of fifty-two 
degrees, from the end of February, Styl. Greer, at 
furthest. But to us, your friends, the coming of such 
a black swallow as you, will make a Summer in the 
worst of seasons. We are no less glad at your men- 
tion of Twickenham and Dawley ; and in town you 
know you have a lodging at court. 

The Princess is clothed in Irish silk ; pray give our 
service to -the weavers. We are strangely surprized 
to hear that the bells in Ireland ring without your 
-money. I hope you do not write the thing that is 
pot. We are afraid that B ■ ■ hath been guilty of 
that crime, that you (like Houynhnm) have treated 
him as a Yahoo, and discarded him your service. I 
fear you do not understand these modish terms, which 
every creature now understands but yourself. 
: You tell us your wine is bad, and that the clergy 
do not frequent your house, which we look upon to 
be tautology. The best advice we can give you is. 
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to make them a present of your wine, and come away 
to better. 

You fancy we envy you, but you are mistaken ; 
we envy those you are with, for we eannpt envy the 
man we love. Adieu. 



LETTER XIX. 

1 

November 16, 1726. 

J HAVE resolved to take time ; and in spite of all 
misfortunes and demurs, which sickness, lameness, 
or disability of any kind can throw in my way, to write 
you (at intervals) a long letter. My two least fingers 
of one hand hang impediments to the other a , like use- 
less dependents, who only take up room, and never 
are active and assistant to our wants : I shall never be 
much the better for 'em. — I congratulate you first 
upon what you call your cousin's wonderful book, 
which is publico trita manu at present, and I prophesy 
will be hereafter the admiration of all men. That 
countenance with which it is received by some states- 
men, is delightful ; I wish I could tell you how every 
single man looks upon it, to observe which has been 
my whole diversion this fortnight. I have never been 
a night in London since you left me, till now for 
this very end, and indeed it has fully answered my 
expectations. 

I find no considerable man very angry at the book : 
some indeed think it rather too bold, and too general 
a satire : but none, that I hear of, accuse it of parti- 

* This was occasioned by a bad accident as he was returning 
home in a friend's chariot ; which in passing a brdge was over- 
turned, and thrown with the horses into the river. The glasses 
being up, and Mr. Pope unable to break them, he was in immediate 
danger of drowning, when the postilion, who had just recovered 
himself, beat the glass which lay uppermost to pieces: a fragment 
of which cut one of Mr. Pope's hands very dangerously, 

VOX. VH. . £ E . 
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cular reflections ; (I mean no persons of consequence, 
or good judgment ; the mob of critics, you know* 
always are desirous to apply satire to those they envy 
for being above them so that you needed not to 
have been so secret upon this head. Motte received 
the copy (he tells me) he knew not from whence, nor 
from whom, dropped at his house in the dark, from 
a hackney-coach : by computing the time, I found it 
was after you left England, so, for my part, I suspend 
any judgment. 

1 am pleased with the nature and quality of your 
present to the Princess. The Irish stuff you sent to 
Mrs. H. Her R. H. laid hold of, and has made up 
for her own use. Are you determined to be national 
in every thing, even in your civilities ? You are the 
greatest politician in Europe at this rate ; but as you 
are a rational politician, there is no great fear of you, 
you will never succeed. 

Another thing in which you have pleased me, was 
what you say to Mr. P. by which it seems to me that 
you value no man's civility above your own dignity, 
or your own reason. Surely, without flattery, you 
are now above all parties of men, and it is high time 
to be so, after twenty or thirty years observation of 
the great world. 

Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri. 

I question not, many men would be of your intimacy, 
that you might be of their interest : but God forbid 
an honest or witty man should be of any, but that of 
his country. They have scoundrels enough to write 
for their passions and their designs ; let us write for 
truth, for honour, and for posterity. If you must 
needs write about politics at all, (but perhaps it is full 
as wise to play the fool any other way, ) surely it ought 
to be so as to preserve the dignity and integrity of 
your character with those times to come, which will 
most impartially judge of you. 
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I wish you had writ to Lord Peterborow, no man 
is more affectionate towards you* Don't fancy none 
but Tories are your friends ; for at that rate I must be» 
at most, but half your friend, and sincerely, I am 
wholly jso. Adieu, write often, and come soon, for 
many wish you well, and all would be glad of your 
company. 



LETTER XX. 

FROM DR. SWIFT* 

Dublin, November 17, 1726. 

J AM just come from answering a letter of Mrs. H—'s, 
writ in such mystical terms, that I should never 
have found out the meaning, if a book had not been 
sent me called Gulliver's Travels, of which you say 
so much in yours. I read the book over, and in the- 
second volume observed several passages, which ap- 
peared to be patched and altered, and the style of 
a different sort (unless I am much mistaken). Dr. 
Arbuthnot likes the Projectors least ; others, you tell 
me, the Flying Island ; some think it wrong to be 
so hard upon whole bodies or corporations, yet the 
general opinion is, that reflections on particular per- 
sons are most to be blamed : so that in these cases, I 
think the best method is to let censure and opinion 
take their course. A Bishop here said, that book 
was full of improbable lies, and, for his part, he 
hardly believed a word of it; and so much for 

Going to England is a very good thing, if it were 
not attended with an ugly circumstance of returning 
to Ireland. It is a shame you do not persuade your 
ministers to keep me on that side, if it were but by 
a court expedient of keeping me in prison for a 
plotter 5 but at the same time I must tell you, that such 
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journies very much shorten my life, for a month here is 
longer than six at Twickenham. 

How comes friend Gay to be so tedious ? another 
man can publish fifty thousand lies Sooner than he 
can* fifty Fables. 

I am just going to perform a very good office, it is 
to assist with the Archbishop, in degrading a parson 
who couples all our beggars, by which I shall make 
one happy man : and decide the great question of an 
indelible character in favour of the principles in 
fashion ; this I hope you will represent to the ministry 
in my favour, as a point of merit ; so farewell till I 
return. 

• - 

I am come back, and have deprived the parson, 
who by a law here is to be hanged the next couple 
he marries : he declared to us that he resolved to be 
hanged, only desired that when he was to go to the 
gallows the Archbishop would take off his excom- 
munication. Is not he a good Catholic ? and yet he 
is but a Scotch-man. This is the only Irish event I 
ever troubled you with, and I think it deserves notice* 

Let me add, that, if I were Gulliver's friend, I 

would desire all my acquaintance to give out that his 
copy was basely mangled, and abused, and added to, 
and blotted out by the printer ; for so to me it seems, 
in the second volume particularly. 

Adieu. 



LETTER XXL 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

December 5, 1726. 

[ BELIEVE the hurt in your hand affects me more 
than it does yourself, and with reason, because I 
may probably be a greater loser by it. What have 
accidents to do with those who are neither jockeys, 
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nor fox-hunters, nor bullies, nor drunkards ? And 
yet a rascally groom shall gallop a foundered horse 
ten miles upon a causeway, and get home safe. 

I am very much pleased that you approve what was 
sent, because I remember to have heard a great man 
'cay, that nothing required more judgment than making 
a present b ; which when it is done to those of high 
rank, ought to be of something that is not readily 
got for money. You oblige me, and at the same . 
time do me justice in what you observe as to Mr. P» 
Besides, it is too late in life for me to act otherwise, 
and therefore I follow a very easy road to virtue, and 
purchase it cheap. If you will give me leave to join 
us, is not your life and mine a state of power, and 
dependence a state of slavery? We care not three 
pence whether a Prince or minister will see us or 
no : we are not afraid of having ill offices done us, nor 
are at the trouble of guarding our words for fear of 
giving offence. I do agree that riches are liberty, but 
then we are to put into the balance how long our 
apprenticeship is to last in acquiring them. 

Since you have received the verses, I most earnestly 
intreat you to burn those which you do not approve, 
and in those few where you may not dislike some 
parts, blot out the rest, and sometimes (though it 
it be against the laziness of your nature) be so kind 
to make a few corrections, if the matter will bear 
them.' I have some few of those things I call 
Thoughts moral and diverting ; if you please, I will 
send the best I can pick from them, to add to the 
new volume. I have reason to chuse the method you 
mention of mixing the several verses, and I hope 
thereby among the bad critics to be entitled to more 
merit than is my due. 

This moment I am so happy to have a letter from 
my Lord Peterborow, for which I entreat you will 

b The present to the Princes* of Wales of Irish stuff. 
/ B E J 
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present him with my humble respects and thanks, 
though he all-to-be Gullivers me by very strong insi- 
nuations. Though you despise riddles, I am strongly 
tempted to send a parcel to be printed by themselves, 
and make a ninepenny jobb for the booksellers. 
There are some of my own, wherein I exceed man- 
kind, Mir a Poemata ! the most solemn that ever were 
seen ; and some writ by others, admirable indeed, but 
far inferior to mine ; but I will not praise myself. 
You approve that writer who laughs and makes others 
laugh ; but why should I who hate the world, or you 
who do not love it, make it so happy ? therefore I 
resolve from henceforth to handle only serious subjects, 
nisi quid tu, docte Trcbati, Dissentis. 

Yours, etc. 



LETTER XXII. ' 

March 8, 1726-7. 

]yjR. Stopford will be the bearer of this letter, for 
whose acquaintance I am, among many other 
favours, obliged to you ; and I think the acquaintance 
of so valuable, ingenious, and unaffected a man, to be 
none of the least obligations. 

Our Miscellany is now quite printed. I am pro- 
digiously pleased with this joint-volume, in which, 
methinks, we look like friends, side by side, serious 
and merry by turns, conversing interchangeably and 
walking down hand in hand to posterity ; not in the 
stiff forms of learned authors, flattering each other, 
and setting the rest pf mankind at nought ; but in a 
free, unimportant, natural, easy manner ; diverting 
others just as we diverted ourselves. The third vo- 
lume consists of verses, but I would chuse to print 
none but such as have some peculiarity, and may be 
distinguished for ours, from other writers. There's 
o end of making books, Solomon said, and above 
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all of making miscellanies, which all men can make. 
For unless there be a character in every piece, like 
the mark of the elect, I should not care to be one of 
the twelve thousand signed. 

You received, I hope, some commendatory verses 
from a horse and a Lilliputian, to Gulliver ; and an 
heroic epistle of Mrs. Gulliver. The bookseller 
would fain have printed them before the second edi- 
tion of the book, but I would not permit it without 
your approbation : nor do I much like them. You 
see how much like a poet I write, and yet if you were 
with us, ybu'd be deep in politics. People are very 
warm, and very angry, very little to the purpose, 
but therefore the more warm and the more angry ; 
Non nostrum est, Tantas componere litcs* I stay at 
Twit'nam, without so much as reading news-papers, 
votes, or any other paltry pamphlets : Mr. Stopford 
will carry you a whole parcel of them, which arc sent 
for your diversion, but not imitation. For my own 
part, methinks I am at Glubdubdrib with none but 
ancients and spirits about me. 

I am rather better than I use to be at this season, 
but my hand (though, as you see, it has not lost its 
cunning) is frequently in very aukward sensations 
rather than pain. But to convince you it is pretty 
well, it has done some mischief already, and just been 
strong enough to qut the other hand, while it was 
aiming to prune a fruit tree. 

Lady Bolingbroke has writ you a long, lively 
letter, which will attend this : she has very bad health, 
he very good. Lord Peterborow has writ twice to 
you ; we fancy some letters have been intercepted, or 
lost by accident. . About ten thousand things I want 
to tell you : I wish you were as impatient to hear 
them, for if so, you would, you must come early this 
spring. Adieu. Let me have a line from you. I 
am vext at losing Mr. Stopford as soon as I knew 
him : but I thank God I have known him no longer. 
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If every man one begins to value must settle in Ire* 
land, pray make me know no more of them, and I 
forgive you this one. 

, . . ... 

LETTER XXIII. 

October a, 1727. 

JT is a perfect trouble to me to write to you, 
and your kind letter left for me at Mr, Gay's 
affected me so much, that it made me like a girl. I 
can't tell what to say to you ; I only feel that I wish 
you well in every circumstance of life ; that *tis almost 
as good to be hated as to be loved, considering the 
pain it is to minds of any tender turn, to find them* 
selves so utterly impotent to do any good, or give 
any ease to those who deserve most from us. I would' 
very fain know, as soon as you recover your com- 
plaints, or any part of them. Would to God I could 
ease any of them, or had been able even to have alle- 
viated any \ I found I was not, and truly it grieved 
me. I was sorry to find you could think yourself 
easier in any house than in mine, though at tne same 
time I can allow for a tenderness in your way of think- 
ing, even when it seemed to want that tenderness ; I 
can't explain my meaning, perhaps you know it. 
But the best way of convincing you of my indulgence, 
will be, if I live, to visit you in Ireland, and act 
there as much in my own way as you did here in yours. 
I will not leave your roof if I am ill. To your bad 
health I fear there was added some disagreeable news 
from Ireland, which might occasion your so sudden 
departure ; for the last time I saw you, you assured 
me you would not leave us this whole Winter, unless 
your health grew better, and I don't find it did so. 
* I never complied so unwillingly in my life with any 
friend as with you, in staying so entirely from you ; 
nor could I have had the constancy to do it, if you 
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had not promised that before you went we should 
meet, and you would send to us all to come. I havr 
given your remembrances to those you mention in. 

Jours 2 we are quite sorry for you, I mean for our- 
Jves. I hope, as you do, that we shall meet in a 
more durable and more satisfactory state ; but the less 
sure I am of that, the more I would indulge it in this. 
We are to believe, we shall have something better than 
even a friend there, but certainly here we have no- 
thing so good. Adieu for this time ; may you find 
every friend you go to as pleased and happy, as every 
friend you went from is. sorry and troubled. 

Yours, etc 



LETTER XXIV. 

FROM DR» SWIFT. 

Dublin, October 12, 1727* 
1 HAVE been long reasoning with myself upon the 
condition I am in, and in conclusion have thought 
it best to return to what fortune hath made my home ; 
I have there a large house, and servants and conve- 
niences about me. I may be worse than I am, and 
I have no where to retire. I therefore thought it best 
to return to Ireland, rather than to go to any distant 
place in England. Here is my maintenance, and 
here my convenience. If it pleases God to restore 
me to my health, I shall readily make a third journey ; 
if not, we must part as all human creatures have 
parted. You are the best and kindest friend in the 
world, and I know nobody alive or dead to whom I 
am so much obliged ; and if ever you made me angry, 
it was for your too much care about me. I have often 
wished that God Almighty would be so easy to the 
weakness of mankind as to let old friends be ac- 
quainted in another state ; and if I were to write an 
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Utopia for heaven, that would be one of my schemes. 
This wildne88 you must allow for, because I am giddy 
and deaf. 

I find it more convenient to be sick here, without 
the vexation of making my friends uneasy j yet my 
giddiness alone would not have done, if that unsociable 
comfortless deafness had not quite tired me. And I 
believe I should have returned from the inn, if I ha<J 
not feared it was only a short intermission, and the 
year was late, and my licence expiring. Surely be- 
sides all other faults, I should be a very ilf judge, td 
doubt your friendship and kindness. But it hath 
pleased God that you are not in a state of health, to 
be mortified with the care and sickness of a friend. 
Two sick friends never did well together ; such an 
office is fitter for servants and humble companions, 
to whom it is wholly indifferent whether we rive them 
trouble or no. The case would be quite otherwise if 
you were with me ; you could refuse to see any body, 
and here is a large house where we need not hear each 
other if we were both sick. I have a race of orderly 
elderly people of both sexes at command, who are of 
no consequence, and have gifts proper for attending, 
us ; who can bawl when I am deaf, and tread softly 
when I am only giddy and would sleep. 

I had another reason for my haste hither, which 
was changing my agent, the old one having terribly 
involved my little affairs ; to which however I am 
grown so indifferent, that I believe £ shall lose two or 
three hundred pounds rather thin plague myself with 
accompts ; so that I am very well qualified to be a 
lord, and put into Peter Walter's hands. 

Pray God continue and increase Mr. Congreve's 
amendment, though he does not deserve it like you, 
having been too lavish of that health which nature 

gate Lb. 

I hope my Whitehall landlord is nearer to a place 
than when I left him; as the preacher said, " the 
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f 4 day of judgment was nearer than ever it had been 
« before." 

Pray God send you health, del salutem,. det opes $ 
anlmam equam tibt ipse parabis* You see Horace 
wished for money, as well as health ; and I would 
hold a crown he kept a coach ; and I shall never be a 
friend to the court till you do so too. 

Yours, etc. 

LETTER XXV. 

1 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

October 30, 1727. 

^HE first letter I writ after my landing was to Mr. 

Gay ; but it would have been wiser to direct to 
Tonson or Lintot, to whom I believe his lodgings are 
better known than to the runners of the post-office. 
In that letter you will find what a quick change I 
made in seven days from London to the Deanery, 
through many nations and languages unknown to tne 
civilized world. And I have often reflected in how 
few hours, with a swift horse or a strong gale, a man 
may come among a people as unknown to him as the 
Antipodes. If I did not know you more by your 
conversation and kindness than by your letter, I might 
be base enough to suspect, that in point of friendship 
you acted like some philosophers who writ much better 
upon virtue than they practised it. In answer, I can 
only swear that you have taught me to dream, which I 
had not done in twelve years further than by inexpres* 
sible nonsense ; but now I can every night distinctly 
see Twickenham and the grotto, and Dawley, and 
many other et cetera's, and it is but three nights since 
I beat Mrs. Pope. I must needs confess, that the 
pleasure I take in thinking of you is very much less- 
ened by the pain l am in abput your health : you pay 
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dearly for the great talents God hath given you ; and 
for the consequences of them in the esteem and dis- 
tinction you receive from mankind, unless you can 
provide a tolerable stock of health ; in which pursuits 
I cannot much commend your conduct, but rather 
entreat you would mend it, by following the advice 
of my Lord Bolingbroke and your other physicians. 
When you talked of cups and impressions, it came 
into my head to imitate you in quoting scripture, not 
to your advantage ; I mean what was said to David 
by one of his brothers : "I knew thy pride and the 
** naughtiness of thy heart I remember when it 
grieved your soul to see me pay a penny more than 
my club at an inn, when you had maintained me three 
months at bed and board ; for which, if I had dealt 
with you in the SmithfieM way, it would have cost 
me a hundred pounds, for I live worse here upon 
more. Did you ever consider that I am for life almost 
twice as rich as you, and pay no rent, and drink 
French wine twice as cheap as you do port, and have 
neither coach, chair, nor mother ? As to the world, 
I think you ought to say to it with St. Paul, If we 
have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing 
if we shall reap your carnal things P This is more 
proper still, if you consider the French word spiritual, 
in which sense the world ought to pay you better 
than they do. If you made me a present of a thou- 
sand pound, I would not allow myself to be in your 
debt ; but if I made you a present of two, I would 
not allow myself to be out of it. But I have not 
half your pride ; witness what Mr. Gay says in his 
letter, what I was censured for begging presents, 
though I limited them to ten shillings. I see no 
reason (at least my friendship and vanity see none) 
why you should not give me a visit, when you shall 
happen to be disengaged : I will send a person to 
Chester to take care of you, arid you shall be used by 
the best folks we have here, as well as civility apd 
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good-nature can contrive : I believe local motion will 
be no ill physic, and I will have your coming inscribed 
on my tomb, and recorded in never-dying verse. 

I thank Mrs. Pope for her prayers, but I know 
the mystery. A person of my acquaintance, who used 
to correspond with the last Great Duke of Tuscany, 
shewing one of the Duke's letters to a friend, and 
professing great sense of his Highness's friendship, 
read this passage out of these letters, / would give 
one -of my Jingers to procure your real good. The 
person to whom this was read, and who knew the 
Duke well, said, the meaning of real good was only 
that the other might turn a good Catholic. Pray 
ask Mrs. Pope whether this story is applicable to her 
and me ? I pray God bless her, for I am sure she is 
a good Cliristian, and (which is almost as rare) a good 
woman. Adieu. 



LETTER XXVI. 

MR. GAY TO DR. SWIFT. 

October 22, 1727. 

^HE Queen's family is at last settled, and in the 
list I Was appointed Gentleman-usher to the Prin- 
cess Louisa, the youngest Princess ; which, upon ac- 
count that I am so far advanced in life, I have de- 
clined accepting ; and have endeavoured, in the best 
manner I could, to make my best excuses by a letter 
to Her Majesty. So now all my expectations are 
vanished ; and I have no prospect, but in depending 
wholly upon myself, and my own conduct. As I 
am used to disappointments, I can bear them ; but as 
I can have no more hopes, I can no more be disap- 
pointed, so that I am in a blessed condition. — You 
remember you were advising me to go into Newgate 
to finish my scenes the more correctly— I now think 
VOL. vii. „ f v 
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I shall, for I have no attendance to hinder me ; but 
my opera is already finished. I leave the rest of this 
paper to Mr. Pope. 

Gay is a free-man, and I writ him a long congra- 
tulatory letter upon it. Do you the same : it will 
mend him, and make him a better man than a court 
could do. Horace might keep his coach in Augus- 
tus's time, if he pleased ; but I won't in the time 
of our Augustus. My poem (which it grieves me 
that I dare not send you a copy of, for fear of the 
Curls and Dennis's of Ireland, and still more for fear 
of the worst of traitors, our friends and admirers)— 
my poem, I say, will shew what a distinguishing age 
we lived in : your name is in it, with some others, 
under-a mark of such ignominy as you will not much 
grieve to wear in that company. Adieu, and God 
bless you, and give you health and spirits. 

Whether thou chuse Cervantes* serious air, 
Or laugh and shake in Rab'lais* easy chajr, 
Or in the graver gown instruct mankind, 
Or, silent, let thy morals tell thy mind. 

These two verses are over and above what I've said 
of you in the poem. Adieu. 



LETTER XXVII. 

DR. SWIFT TO MR. GAY. 

* 

Dublin, Nov. 37, 17*7. 

J ENTIRELY approve your refusal of that employ- 
ment, and your writing to the Queen. I am 
perfectly confident you have a keen enemy in the 
Ministry. God forgive him, but not till he puts him- 
self in a state to be forgiven. Upon reasoning with 
myself, I should hope they are gone too far to discard 
you quite, and that they will give you something ; 
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which, although much less than they ought, will be 
(as far as it is worth) better circumstantiated: and 
since you already just live, a middling help will make 
you just tolerable. Your lateness in life (as you so 
soon call it) might be improper to begin the world 
with, but almost the eldest men may hope to see 
changes in a court. A minister is always seventy : 
you are thirty years younger ; and consider, Crom- 
well himself did not begin to appear till he was older 
than you. I beg you will be thrifty, and learn to 
value a shilling, which Dr. Birch said was a serious 
thing. Get a stronger fence about your iooo/. and 
throw the inner fence into the heap, and be advised 
by your Twickenham landlord and me about an an- 
nuity. You are the most refractory, honest, good* 
natured man I ever have known ; I could argue out 

this paper- I am very glad your opera is finished, 

and hope your friends will join the readier to make it 
succeed, because you are ill used by others. 

I have known courts these thirty-six years, and 
know they differ ; but in some things they are ex- 
tremely constant : First, in the trite old maxim of 
a minister's never forgiving those he hath injured: 
Secondly, in the insincerity of those who would be 
thought the best friends : Thirdly, in the love of 
fawning, cringing, and tale-bearing : Fourthly, in sa- 
crificing those whom we really wish well, to a point 
of interest, or intrigue: Fifthly, in keeping every 
thing worth taking, for those whd can do service or 
dis-service. 

Now why does not Pope publish his Dulness ? the 
rogues he marks will die of themselves in peace, and 
so will his friends, and so there will be neither pu- 
• nishment nor reward— Pray enquire how my Lord 
St. John* does? there's no man's health in England 
I am more concerned about than his. — I wonder 

. • - .* Father of Lord BoUngbroke. 
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whether you begin to taste the pleasures of indepen* 
dency ; or whether you do not sometimes leer upon 
the court, oculo retorto ? Will you not think of an 
annuity, when you are two years older, and have 
doubled your purchase-money ? Have you dedicated 
your opera, and got the usual dedication-fee of twenty 
guineas ? How is the Doctor ? does he not chide that 
you never called upon him for hints ? Is my Lord 
Bolingbroke at the moment I am writing, a planter, 
a philosopher, or a writer ? Is Mr. Pukeney in 
expectation of a son, or my Lord Oxford of a new 
old manuscript ? 

I bought your opera to-day for sixpence, a cursed" 
print. I find there is neither dedication nor preface, 
both which wants I approve : it is in the grand gout- 

We are all as full of it pro modulo nostro as London 
can be ; continually acting, and houses crammed, and 
the Lord Lieutenant several times there laughing his 
heart out. I did not understand that the scene of 
Locket and Peachum's quarrel was an imitation of one 
between Brutus and Cassius, till I was told it. I wish 
Mackheath, when he was going to be hanged, had 
imitated Alexander the Great when he was dying : I 
would have had his fellow-rogues desire his commands 
about a successor, and he to answer, Let it be the 
most worthy, &c. We hear a million of stories about 
the opera, of the applause of the song that was level 9 d 
at me f when two great ministers were in a box toge- 
ther, and all the world staring at them. I am heartily 
glad your opera hath mended your purse, though 
perhaps it may spoil your court. 

Will you desire my Lord Bolingbroke, Mr. PuU 
teney, and Mr. Pope, to command you to buy an 
annuity with two thousand pounds? that you may 
laugh at courts, and bid ministers — 

Ever preserve some spice of the alderman, and pre- 
pare against age and dulness, and sickness, and cold- 
ness or death of friends. A whore has a resource 
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left, that she can turn bawd ; but an old decayed poet 
is a creature abandoned, and at mercy, when he can 
find none. Get me likewise Polly's Messo-tinto c * 
Lord ! how the school-boys at Westminster, and uni- 
versity lads adore you at this juncture ! Have you 
made as many men laugh, as ministers can make 
weep ? 

I will excuse Sir ■ ■ the trouble of a letter: when 
ambassadors came from Troy to condole with Tibe- 
rius upon the death of his nephew, after two years ; 
the Emperor answered, that he likewise condoled 
with them for the untimely death of Hector. I always 
loved and respected him very much, and do still as 
much as ever; and it is a return sufficient, if he 
pleases to accept the offers of my most humble 
service* 

The Beggar's Opera hath knocked down Gulliver; 
I hope so see Pope's Dulness knock down the Beggar's 
Opera, but not till it hath fully done its job. 

To expose vice, and make people laugh with inno- 
cence, does more public service than all the ministers 
of state from Adam to Walpole, and so adieu. 



LETTER XXVIII. 

LORD BOUNGBROKE TO DR. SWIFT. 

POPE charges himself with this letter ; he has been 
here two days, he is now hurrying to London, he 
will hurry back to Twickenham in two days more, and 
before the end of the week he will be, for aught I 
know, at Dublin. In the mean time his d Dulness . 
grows and flourishes as if he was there already* It 
will indeed be a noble work : the many will stare at 

* • 

c Miss Laulnia Fenton, afterwards Duchess of Bolton. 
d The Dunciad. 
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it, the few will smile, and all his patrons from Bicker^ 
staff to Gulliver will rejoice, to see themselves- adorned- 
in that immortal piece. 

I hear that you have had some return of your ill- 
ness which carried you so suddenly from us (if indeed 
it was your own illness which made you in such haste 
to be at Dublin). Dear Swift, take care of your 
health ; I'll give you a receipt for it, a la Montagne, 
or which is better a la Bruyere. Nourisser bien voire 
corps ; ne le fatiguer jamais : laisser rouiller P esprit^ 
meuble inutil, voire outil dangcreux : laisser sonner vos • 
cloches le matin pour eveiller les chanoines y et pour /aire 
dormir le Doyen d'un sommeil doux et profond, qui luy 
procure de beaux songes : lever vous tardy et aller a 
PEnglisc, pour vous f aire payer d 'avoir bein dormi et 
bien dejeune. As to myself (a person about whom I 
concern myself very little) I must say a word or two 
out of complaisance to you. I am in my farm, and 
here I shoot strong and tenacious roots : I have caught 
hold of the earth (to use a "gardener's phrase), and 
neither my enemies nor my friends will find it an easy 
matter to transplant me again. Adieu. Let me hear 
from you, at least of you : I love you for a thousand 
things, for none more than for the just esteem and 
love you have for all the sons of Adam. 

P.S. According to Lord Bolingbroke's account I 
shall be at Dublin in three days. I cannot help add- 
ing a word, to desire you to expect my soul there 
with you by that time; but as for the jade of a body 
that is tacked to it, I fear there will be no dragging 
it after. I assure you I have few friends here to de- 
tain me, and no powerful one at court absolutely to 
forbid my journey. I am told the gynocrasy are of 
opinion, that they want no better writers than Cibber 
and the British journalist; so that we may live at 
quiet, and apply ourselves to our most abstruse studies. 
The only courtiers I know, or have the honour to 
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call my friends, are John Gay and Mr.'Bowry; the 
former is at present so employed in the elevated airs 
of his opera, and the latter in the exaltation of his 
high dignity (that of Her Majesty's Waterman), that I 
can scarce obtain a categorical answer from either to 
any thing I say to 'em. But the opera succeeds 
extremely, to yours and my extreme satisfaction, of 
which he promises this post to give you a full account* 
I have been in a worse condition of health than ever* 
and think my immortality is very near out of my 
enjoyment : so it must be in you, and in posterity to 
make me what amends you can for dying young. 
Adieu. While I am, I am yours. Pray love me, 
and take care of yourself. 



LETTER XXIX. 

March 23, 17*7-$. 

J SEND you a very odd thing, a paper printed in, 
Boston in New England, wherein you'll find a real 
person a member of their parliament, of the name 
of Jonathan Gulliver. If the fame of that traveller 
hath travelled thither, it has travelled very quick to 
have folks christened already by the name of the sup r 
posed author. But if you object that no child so 
lately christened could be arrived at years of maturity 
to be elected into parliament, I reply (to solve the 
riddle) that the person is an anabaptist > and not . 
christened till full age, which sets all right. How- 
ever it be, the accident is very singular, that these 
two names should be united. 

Mr. Gay's opera has been acted near forty days 
running, and will certainly continue the whole season. 
So he has more than a fence about his thousand 
pounds : he'll soon be thinking of a fence about his 
two thousand. Shall no one of us live as we would 
wish each other to live 1 Shall he have no annuity f 
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you no settlement on this side, and I no prospect of 
getting to you on the other ? This world is made for 
Caesar — as Cato said, for ambitious, false, or flatter- 
ing people to domineer in : nay they would not, by 
their good-will, leave us our very books, thoughts, 
or words, in quiet. I despise the world yet, I assure 
you, more than either Gay or you, and the court 
more than all the rest of the world. As for those 
scribblers for whom you apprehend I would suppress 
my Dulness* (which by the way, for the future, you 
are to call by a more pompous name Tie D unci ad, ) 
how much that nest of hornets are my regard, will 
easily appear to you, when you read the treatise of 
the Bathos. 

At all adventures, yours and my name shall stand 
linked as friends to posterity, both in verse and prose, 
and (as Tully calls it) in consuetudtne studiorum* 
Would to God our persons could but as well, and as 
surely, be inseparable ! I find my other ties dropping 
from me : some worn off, some torn off, others relax- 
ing daily: my greatest, both by duty, gratitude, and 
humanity, time is shaking every moment,' and it 
now hangs but by a thread! I am many years the 
older, for living so much with one so old ; much the 
more helpless, for having been so long helped and 
tended by her ; much the more considerate and ten- 
der, for a daily commerce with one who required me 
justly to be both to her; and consequently the more 
melancholy and thoughtful; and the less fit for 
others, who want only in a companion or friend, 
to be amused or entertained. My constitution too has 
had its share of decay, as well as my spirits, and I 
am as much in the decline at forty as you at sixty. I 
believe we should be fit to live together could I get a 
little more health, which might make me not quite 
insupportable: your deafness would agree with my 
dulness ; you would not want me to speak when you 
could not hear. But God forbid you should be as 
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destitute of the social comforts of life, as I must when 
I lose my mother ; or that ever you should lose your ' 
more useful acquaintance so utterly, as to turn your 
thoughts to such a broken reed as I am, who could so 
ill supply your wants. I am extremely troubled at 
the returns of your deafness ; you cannot be too par* 
ticular in the accounts of your health to me ; every 
thing you do or say m this kind obliges me, nay, 
delights me, to see the justice you do in thinking me 
concerned in all your concerns ; so that though the 
pleasantest thing you can tell me be that you are better 
or easier; next to that it pleases me, that you make 
me the person you would complain to. 

As the obtaining the love of valuable men is the 
happiest end I know of this life, so the next felicity 
is to get rid of fools and scoundrels ; which I cannot 
but own to you was one part of my design in falling 
upon these authors, whose incapacity is not greater 
than their insincerity, and of whom I have always 
found (if I may quote myself) 

That each bad author is as bad a friend. 

This poem will rid me of these insects, 

Ccdite, Romani Scriptores, cedite, Gran ; 
Nescio quid majui nascitur Iliade. 

I mean than my Iliad; and I call it Nescio quid> which 
is a degree of modesty ; but however if it silence 
these fellows, it must be something greater than any 
Iliad in Christendom. 

Adieu. 
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LETTER XXX. 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

Dublin, MayiO, tj2%. 

J HAVE with great pleasure shewn the New Eng- 
land news-paper with the two names Jonathan 
Gulliver, and I rem inber Mr. Fortescue c sent you an 
account from the assizes, of one Lemuel Gulliver who 
had a cause there, and lost it on his ill reputation of* 
being a liar. These are not the only observations I 
have made upon odd strange accidents in trifles, which 
in things of great importance would have been matter 
for historians. Mr. Gay's opera hath been acted here 
twenty times, and my Lord Lieutenant tells me, it is 
very well performed ; he hath seen it often, and ap- 
proves it much. 

4 You give a most melancholy account of yourself, 
and which I do not approve. I reckon that a man 
subject like us to bodily infirmities, should only oc- 
casionally converse with great people, notwithstand- 
ing all their good qualities, easinesses, and kindnesses. 
There is another race which I prefer before them, as 
beef and mutton for constant diet before partridges : 
I mean a middle kind both for understanding and 
fortune, who are perfectly easy, never impertinent, 
complying in every thing, ready to do a hundred 
little offices that you and I may often want, who dine 
and sit with me five times for once that I go with 
them, and whom I can tell without offence, that I 
am otherwise engaged at present; This you cannot 
expect from any of those that either you or I or both 
are acquainted with on your side ; who are only fit 
for our healthy seasons, and have much business of 
their own. God forbid I should condemn you to 

c Mr. Justice Fortescue. 
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Ireland (QuanquamO /) and for England 1 despair; 
and indeed a change of affairs would come too late at 
my season of life, and might probably produce nothing 
on my behalf. You have kept Mrs. Pope longer, 
and have had her care beyond what from nature you 
could expect ; not but her loss will be very sensible, 
whenever it shall happen. I say one thing, that both 
Summers and Winters are milder here than with you ; 
all things for life in general better for a middling 
fortune : you will have an absolute command of your 
company, with whatever obsequiousness or freedom 
you may expect or allow. I have an elderly house- 
keeper, who hath been my IV— lp — le above thirty 
years, whenever I lived in this kingdom. I have the 
command of one or two villas near this town : you 
have a warm apartment in this house, and two gar- 
dens for amusement. I have said enough, yet not 
half. Except absence from friends, I confess freely 
that I have no discontent at living here ; besides what 
arises from a silly spirit of liberty, which as it neither 
sours my drink, nor hurts my meat, nor spoils my 
stomach farther than in imagination, so I resolve to 
throw it off. 

You talk of this D unci ad, but I am impatient to 

have it volar e per or a there is now a vacancy for 

fame ; the Beggar's Opera hath done its task, discedat 
vti conviva satur. 

Adieu. 



LETTER XXXI. 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

June I, 1728. 

J LOOK upon my Lord fiolingbroke, and us two, 
as a peculiar triumvirate, who have nothing to ex*, 
pect or to fear ; and so far fittest to converse with one 
another : only he and I are a little subject to schemes, 
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and one of us (I won't say which) upon very weak 
appearances, and this you have nothing to do with. I 
do profess without affectation, that your kind opinion 
of me as a patriot (since you call it so) is what I 
do not deserve ; because what I do is owing to 
perfect rage and resentment, and the mortifying sight 
of slavery, folly, and baseness about me, among 
which I am forced to live. And I will take my oath 
that you have more virtue in an hour, than I in seven 
years ; for you despise the follies, and hate the vices 
of mankind, without the least ill effect on your 
tempers and with regard to particular men, you are 
inclined always rather to think the better, whereas 
with «ie it is always directly contrary. I hope, how- 
ever, this is not in you from a superior principle of 
virtue, but from your situation, which hath made all 
parties and interests indifferent to you, who can be 
under no concern about high and low church, Whig 
and Tory, or who is first minister— Your long 
letter was the last I received, till this by Dr. Delany, 
although you mention another since. The Dr. told 
me your secret about the Dunciad, which does not 
please me, because it defers gratifying my vanity in 
the most tender point, and perhaps may wholly dis- 
appoint it. As to one of your enquiries, I am easy 
enough in great matters, and have a thousand paltry 
vexations in my little station, and the more con- 
temptible, the more vexatious. There might be a 
Lutrin writ upon the tricks used by my chapter to tease 
me. I do not converse with one creature of station or 
title, but I have a set of easy people whom I enter- 
tain when I have a mind ; I have formerly described 
them to you, but 'when you come, you shall have the 
honours of the country as much as you please, and I 
shall on that account make a better figure >s long as 
I live* Pray God preserve Mrs. Pope for your. sake 
and ease ; I love and esteem her too much to wish it for 
her own ; if I were five-and-twenty,. I would wish to 

12 
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be of her' age, to be as secure as she is of a better life. 
Mrs. P. B. has writ to me, and is one of the best 
letter-writers I know; very good sense, civility and 
friendship, without any stiffness or restraint. The 
Dunciad has taken wind here, but if it had not, you 
are as much known here as in England, and the' 
university Jads will crowd to kiss the hem of your 
garment. I am grieved to hear that my Lord Boling- 
broke's ill health forced him to the Bath. Tell me, is 
not temperance a necessary virtue for great m£n, 
since it is the parent of ease and liberty ; so necessary 
for the U6e and improvement of the mind, and which* 
philosophy allows to be the greatest felicities of 
life ? I believe, had health been given so liberally to 
you, it would have been better husbanded without 
shame to your parts. 



LETTER XXXII. 

Dawlev, June 28, 172S. 
J NOW hold the pen for my Lofd Bolingbroke, who 
is reading your letter between two haycocks ; but 
his attention is somewhat diverted by casting his eyes ' 
on the clouds, not in admiration of what you say, 
but for fear of a shower.. He is pleased with your 
placing him in the triumvirate between yourself and 
me ; though he says that he doubts he shall fare like • 
Lepidus, while one of us runs away with all the 
power like Augustus, and another with all the plea- 
sures like Anthony. It is upon a foresight of this, 
that he has fitted up his farm, and you will agree, 
that his scheme of retreat at least is not founded upon 
weak appearances. Upon his return from the Bath, 
all peccant humours, he finds, are purged out of him ; 
and his great temperance and ceconomy are so signal, 
that the first is fit for my constitution, and the latter 
would enable you to lay up so much money as to buy 
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a bishoprick in England. As to the return of his 
health and vigour, were you here, you might enquire 
of his haymakers ; but as to his temperance, I can 
answer that (for one whole day) we have had nothing 
fpr dinner but mutton-broth, beans and bacon, and a 
barn-door fowh 

Now his Lordship is run after his cart, I have a 
moment left to myself, to tell you, that I overheard 
him yesterday a^ree with a painter for 200/. to paint 
. his country-hall with trophies of rakes, spades, 
prongs, &c. and other ornaments, merely to coun- 
tenance his calling this place a farm —now turn over 
a new leaf — 

He bids me assure you he should be sorry not to 
have more schemes of kindness for his friends, than of 
ambition for himself : there, though his schemes may 
be weak, the motives at least are strong ; and he says 
further, if you could bear as great a fall and decrease 
of your revenues, as he knows by experience he can, 
you would not live in Ireland an hour. 

The Dunciad is going to be printed in all pomp, 
with the inscription, which makes me proudest. It 
will be attended with proeme 9 prolegomena* testlmonia 
scriptorum, index authorum* and notes variorum* 
As to the latter, I desire you to read over the tex£, 
and make a few in any way you like best ; whether 
dry raillery, upon the style and way of commenting 
of trivial critics ; or humourous, upon the authors in 
the poem ; or historical, of persons, places, times ; or 
explanatory ; or collecting the parallel passages of the 
ancients. Adieu. I am pretty well, my mother 
not ill; Dr. Arbuthnot vexed with his fever by in- 
tervals ; I am afraid he declines, and we shall lose a . 
worthy man; I am troubled about him very much. 

I am, etc. 
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LETTER XXXHI. 

I 

FROM DR.feWfFT. 

< July V6, f i7iS 

I HAVE often run over the Dutuiad m an Irish 
edition (I suppose full of faults) which a gentleman 
sent me. The notes I could wish to be very large, fn 
what relates to the persons concerned; for I have' 
long observed that twenty miles from London nobody 
understands hints, initial letters, or town facts and 
passages; and in a few years not even those who live 
in London. I would hfcve the names Of those scrib- 
blers printed indexically at the beginning 6r end of 
the poem* with an account Af their works, for the 
reader to refer to. I would have all the parodies (as 
they are called) referred to the author they imitate— 
When I began this long paper, I thdught I should 
have filled it with setting down the several passages I 
had marked in the edition I had ; but I fend it un- 
necessary, so many of them falling under the same 
rule. After twenty times reading the whole-, I never 
in my opinion saw so much good satire, or more good 
sense, in so many lines. How it passes in Dublin, t 
know not yet; but I am sure it will be * great disr 
advantage to the poem, that the persons and Tacts will 
not be understood, till an explanation comes out, and 
a very full one. I imagine it is not to be published 
till towards Winter, when folks begin to gather itt 
town. Again I insist, you must have your asterisks 
filled up with some real names of real dunces. 

I am now reading your preceding letter, of Jiiiife 
28, and find that all I have advised above is men- 
tioned there. I would be glad to know whether the 
quarto edition is to come out anonymously, as pub- 
lished by the commentator, with all his pomp of pre- 
faces, etc. and among many complaints of spurious 
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editions ? I am thinking whether the editor should 
not follow the old style of, This excellent author, etc. 
and refine in many places where you meant no re- 
finement | and into the bargain take all the load of 
naming the dunces, their qualities, histories, and per- 
formances? 

As to yourself, I doubt you want a spurrer-cft to 
exercise and to amusements ; but to talk of decay at 
your season of life is a jest. But you are not so 
regular as I. You are. the most temperate man God- 
ward, and the most intemperate your self-ward, of 
most I have known. I suppose Mr* Gay will return 
from the Bath with twenty pounds more flesh, and 
two hundred less in money : Providence never designed 
him to be above two and twenty, by his thoughuess- 
ness and cullibility. He hath aa little fore-sight of 
age, sickness, poverty, or loss of admirers, as a girl at 
fifteen. By the way, I must observe, that my Lord 
Bolingbroke (from the effects of his kindness to me) 
argues most sophistically ; the fall from a million to a 
hundred thousand pounds is not so great, as from 
eight hundred pounds a year to one ; besides, he is a 
.controller of fortune, and poverty dares not look a 
great minister in the face under his lowest declension. 
I never knew hini live so great and expensively as he 
hath done since his return from exile j such mortals 
have resources that others are not able to comprehend. 
But God bless you, whose great genius has not so 
transported you as to leave you to the courtesy of 
mankind ; for wealth is liberty, and liberty is a 
blessing fittest for a philosopher— ~ and Gay is a slave 
just by two thousand pounds too little — And Horace 
wa» of my mind, and let my Lord contradict him, 
if he dares,-™ 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

Bath, Nov. I a, 1728 

f HAVE past six weeks in quest of health, and found 
it not ; but I found the folly of solicitude about 
it in a hundred instances: the contrariety of opinions 
and practices, the inability of physicians, the blind 
obedience of some patients, and as blind rebellion of 
others, i believe, at a certain time of life, men are 
either fools or physicians for themselves, and zealots or 
divines for themselves. 

It was much in my hopes that you intended us a 
Winter's visit, but last week I repented that wish, 
having been alarmed with a report of your lying ill on 
the road from Ireland; from which I am just relieved 
by an assurance that you are still at Sir A . *s f 
planting and building ; two things that I envy you fof , 
besides a third, which is* the society of a Valuable 
lady. I conclude (though I know nothing of it) that 
you quarrel with her, and abuse her everyday, if she 
is so. I wonder I hear of no lampoons upon her, 
either made by yourself, or by others, because you 
esteem her. I think it a vast pleasure that whenever 
two people of merit regard one another, so many 
scoundrels envy and are angry at them ; 'tis bearing 
testimony to a merit they cannot reach f and if you 
knew the infinite content I have received of late,* at 
the finding yours and my name constantly united in 
any silly scandal, I think you would go near to sing 
lo Triumphe J and celebrate my happiness iir verse ; 
and, I believe, if you won't, I shall. The inscription 
to the Dunciad is now printed, and inserted in the 
poem. Do- you care I should say any thing further 
how much that poem is yours ? smCe certainly with- 
out you it liad never been. Would to* God we were 

r $\t Anhut AtcliisonV. 
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together for the rest of our lives ! The whole weight 
of scribblers would just serve to find us amusement, 
and not more. I hope you are too well employed to 
mind them ; every stick you plant, and every stone 
you lay is to some purpose ; but the business of such 
lives as theirs is but to die daily, to labour, and raise 
nothing, I only wish we could comfort each other 
under our bodily infirmities, and let those who have 
so great a mind to have more wit than we, win it and 
wear it. Give us but ease, health, peace, and fair 
weather ! I think it is the best wish in the world, and 
you know whose it was. If I lived in Ireland, I fear 
the wet climate would endanger more than my life ; 
my humour, and health ; I am so atmospherical a 
creature. 

I must not omit acquainting you, that what you 
heard of the words spoken of you in the drawing-room, 
was not true. The sayings of princes are generally as 
ill related as the sayings of wits. To such reports 
little of our regard should be given, and less of our 
conduct influenced by them. 

LETTER XXXV. 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

Dublin, Feb. 13, 17a?. 

] LIVED very easily in the country: Sir A. is a man 
of sense, and a scholar, has a good voice, and my 
lady a better ; she is perfectly well bred, and desirous 
to improve her understanding, which is very good, 
but cultivated too mudi like a fine lady. She wai 
my pupil there, arid severely chid when she read 
wrong ; with that, and walking,' arid making twenty 
little amusing improvements, and writing family versea 
of mirth by way of libels on my lady, my time passed 
very well, and in very great order ; infinitely better 
than here, where I see no creature but my servant 
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and my aid Presbyterian house-keeper, denying myself 
to every body, till I shall recover my ears. 

The account of another Lord Lieutenant was only 
in a common news-paper, when I was in the country ; 
and if it should have happened to be true, I . would 
have desired to have had access to him as the situation 
I am in requires. But this renews the grief for the 
death of our friend Mr. Congreve, whom I loved from 
my youth, and who surely, besides his other talents, 
was a very agreeable companion. He had the mis- 
fortune to squander away a very good constitution in 
his younger days ; and I think a man of sense and 
merit like him, is bound in conscience to preserve his 
health for the sake of his friends, as well as of him- 
self. Upon his own account, I could not much 
desire the continuance of his life under so much pain, 
and so many infirmities. Years have not yet hard- 
ened me ; and I have an addition of weight upon my 
spirits since we lost him ; though I saw him so seldom, 
and possibly if he had lived on, should never have seen 
him more. I do not only wish, as you ask me, that I 
was unacquainted with any deserving person, but 
almost that I never had a friend. Here is an ingenious 
good-humoured physician, a fine gentleman, an ex- 
cellent scholar, easy in his fortunes, kind to every 
body, hath abundance of friends, entertains them 
often and liberally, they pass the evening with him at 
cards, w\th plenty of good meat and wine, eight or a 
dozen together ; he loves them all, and they him* 
He has twenty of these at command ; if one ot them 
dies, it is no more than, Poor Tom ! he gets another, 
or takes up with the rest, and is no more moved than 
at the loss of his cat : he offends nobody, is easy with 

every body Is not this the true happy man? I 

was describing him to my Lady A , who knows 

him too, but she hates him mortally by my character* 
and will not drink his health : I would give half my 
fortune for the same temper, and yet I cannot say i 
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love it, for I do not love my Lord— -who is much 
of the Doctor's nature. I hear Mr. Gay's second 
opera, which you mention, is forbid, and then he will 
be once more fit to be advised, and reject your advice. 
Adieu. 



LETTER XXXVI. 

DR. SWIFT TO LOfcD BOLINGBHOKE. 

Dublin, March ar, 1 729. 
YOU tell me you have not quitted the design of col- 
lecting, writing, etc. Thi9 is the answer of every 
sinner who defers his repentance. I wish Mr. Pope 
was as great an urger as 1,-who long for nothing more 
than to see truth under your hands, laying all detrac- 
tion in the dust.— —I find myself disposed every 
year, or rather every month, to be more angry and 
revengeful ; and my rage is so ignoble, that it descends 
even to resent the folly and baseness of the enslaved 
people among whom I live. I knew an old Lord in 



Leicestershire, who amused himself with mending 
pitchforks and spades for his tenants gratis. Yet I 
have higher ideas left, if I were nearer to objects on 
which I might employ them'; and contemning my 
private fortune, would gladly cross the channel and 
stand by, while my betters were driving the boars 
Out of the garden, if there be any probable expecta- 
tion of such an endeavour. When I was of your age 
I often thought of death, but now, after a dozen years 
more, it is never out of my mind, and terrifies me less; 
I conclude that Providence hath ordered our fears to 
decrease with our spirits ; and yet I love la bagatelle 
better than ever ; for finding it troublesome to read 
at night, and the company here growing tasteless, I 
am always writing bad prose, or worse verses either of 
rage or raillery, whereof some few escape to give 
offence or mirth, and the rest are burnt. 
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They print some Irish trash in London, and charge 
it on me, which you will clear me of to my friends, 
for all are spurious except one paper s, for whicKMr. 
Pope very lately chid me. I remember yoi 
used to say, that a few good speakers would in< 
carry any point that was right ; and that the common 
method of a majority, by calling, To the question, 
would never hold long when reason was on the other 
side. Whether politics do not change like gaming 
by the invention of new tricks, I am ignorant ; but 
I believe in your time you would never, as a minister, 

have suffered an act to pass through the H. of C s, 

only because you were sure of a majority in the H. of 
L n s to throw it out : because it would be unpo- 
pular, and consequently a loss of reputation. Yet 
this we are told hath been the case in the Qualifica- 
tion-Bill relating to Pensioners. It should seem to me, 
that corruption, like avarice, hath no bounds. I had 
opportunities to know the proceedings of your minis- 
try better than any other man of my rank ; and having 
not much to do, I have often compared it with these 
last sixteen years of a profound peace all over Europe* 
and we running seven millions in debt. I am forced 
to play a small game, to set the beasts here a madding, 
merely for want of better game, tentanda ma est qua 

me quoque possim, etc. The d take those 

politics, where a dunce might govern for a dozen 
years together* I will come in person to England, if 
I am provoked, and send for the dictator from the 
plough. I disdain to say, Ob mthi prateritos — but 
cruda deo viridisque senectus. Pray, my Lord, how 
are the gardens ? have you taken down the mount, and 
removed the yew hedges ? Have you not bad weather 
for the spring corn ? Has Mr. Pope gone farther iri 
his ethic poems? and is the head-land sown with 
wheat ; and what says Polybius ? and how does my 

e Entitled A Libel on Dr.Dcfaxy, an J a certain great Lords 
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Lord St. JpJffiJ ? which last question is very material 
to me.i£cause I love Burgundy, and riding between 
Twickenham and Dawley. — —I built a wall five 
years ago, and when the masons played the knaves, 
nothing delighted me so much as to stand by, while 
my servants threw down what was amiss : I have like- 
wise seen a monkey overthrow all the dishes and 
plates in a kitchen, merely for the pleasure of seeing 
them tumble and hearing the clatter they made in 
their fall. I wish you would invite me to such an- 
other entertainment ; but you think, as I ought to 
think, that it is time for me to have done with the world, 
and so I would if I could get into a better before I 
was called into the best, and not die here in a rage, 
like a poisoned rat in a hole. I wonder you are not 
ashamed to let me pine away in this kingdom while 
you are out of power. 

I come from looking over the melange above- 
written, and declare it to be a true copy of . my present 
disposition, which must needs please you, since nothing 
was ever more displeasing to myself. ' I xksire you to 
present my most humble respects to my Lady. 

LETTER XXXVII. 

* . 

DR. SWIFT TO LORD BOLIXGBROKE. 

Dublin, April 5, 1729. 

J DO not think it would be possible for me to hear 
better itews than that of your getting over your 
scurvy suit, which always hung as a dead weight oil 
my heart: I hated it in all its circumstances* as it 
affefcted your fortune and quiet, and m a situation of 
life that must make it every way vexatious. And as 
I am infinitely obliged to you tor the justice yOU do 
me in supposing your affairs do at least concern me 
as much as my own ; so I would never have pardoned 
your omitting it. But before I go On, I cannot for- 
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bear mentioning what I read last Summer in a news- 
paper, that you were writing the history oftj^w own 
times. I suppose such a report might ari^from 
what was not secret among your friends, of you^ in* 
tendon to write another kind of history ; which you 
often promised Mr. Pope and me to do : I know he : 
desires it very much, and I am sure I desire nothing 
more, for the honour and love I bear you, and the 
perfect knowledge I have of your public virtue. My 
Lord, I have no other notion of ceconomy than that 
it is the parent of liberty and ease, and I am not the 
only friend you have who hath chid you in his heart 
for the neglect of it, though not with his mouth, as 
I have done. For there is a silly error in the world,, 
even among friends otherwise very good, not to in- 
termeddle with men's affairs in such nice matters. 
And, my Lord, I "have made a maxim, that should be 
writ in letters of diamonds, that a wise man ought to 
have money in his head, but not in his heart. Pray, 
my Lord, enquire whether your prototype, my. 
Lord Digby, after the Restoration, when he was at 
Bristol, did not take some care of his fortune, not- 
withstanding that quotation I once sent you out of 
his speech to the H. of Commons ? In my conscience, 
I believe Fortune, like other drabbs, values a man 
gradually less for every year he lives. I have demon- 
stration for it ; because, if I play at picquet for six- 
pence with a man or woman two years younger than 
myself, I always lose j and there is a young girl of 
twenty, who never fails of winning my money at 
backgammon, though she is a bungler, and the game 
be ecclesiastic. As to the public, I confess nothing 
could cure my itch of meddling with it, but these 
frequent returns of deafness, which have hindered me 
from passing last Winter in London ; yet I cannot but 
consider the perfidiousness of some people, who I. 
thought when I was last there, upon a change that 
happened, were the most impudent in. forgetting their 
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professiohs that I have ever known. Pray will you 
please to take your pen, and blot me out that politi- 
cal maxim from whatever book it is in, that Res nolunt s 
diu male admin'utrari ; the commonness makes me not 
know who is the author, but sure he must be some 
modern. 

, I am sorry for Lady Bolingbroke's ill health ; but 
I protest I never knew a very deserving person of that 
sex, who had not too much reason to complain of ill 
health. I never wake without finding life a more in- 
significant thing than it was the day before ; which is 
one great advantage I get by living in this country, ' 
where there is nothing I shall be sorry to lose. But 
my greatest misery is recollecting the scene of twenty 
years past, and then all on a sudden dropping into the 
present. I remember, when I was ^ little boy, I felt 
a great fish at the end of. my line, which I drew up 
almost on the ground, but it dropt in, and the disap- 
pointment vexes me to this very day ; and I believe it 
was the type of all my future disappointments. I 
should be ashamed to say this to you, if you had not a 
spirit fitter to bear your own misfortunes, than I have 
to think of them. Is there patience left to reflect, by 
what qualities wealth and greatness are got, and by 
what qualities they are lost? I have read my friend 
Gongreve's verses to Lord Cobham, which end with 
a vile and false moral, and I remember is not in Horace 
to Tibullus, which he imitates, * that all times are 
" equally virtuous and vicious,*' wherein he differs 
from all poets, philosophers, and Christians that ever 
writ. It is more probable that there may be an equal 
quantity of virtues always in the world, but sometimes 
there may be a peck of it in Asia, and hardly a thimble- 
full in Europe. But if there be no virtue, there is 
abundance of sincerity ; for I will venture all I am 
worth, that there is not one human creature in power, ; 
who will not be modest enough to confess that he pro- 
ceeds wholly upon a principle of corruption. I say^ 
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this, because I have a scheme, in spite of your notions, 
to govern England upon the principles of virtue, and. 
when the nation is ripe for it, I desire you will send 
for me. I have learned this by living like a hermit, 
by which I am got backwards about nineteen hun- 
dred years in the era of the world, and begin to won- 
der at the wickedness of men. I dine alone upon 
half a dish of meat, mix water with my wine, walking, 
ten miles a day, and read Baronius. Hie explicit 
epistola ad Dom. Bolingbroke, et incipit ad amicum 
Pope. 

Having finished my letter to Aristippus, I now 
begin to you. I was in great pain about Mrs. Pope, 
having heard from others that she was in a very dan*, 
gerous way, which made me think it unseasonable to 
trouble you. I am ashamed to tell you, that when I 
was very young I had more desire to be famous than:, 
ever since ; and fame, like all things else in. this life, 
grows with me every day more a trifle. But you who 
are so much younger, although you want that health 
you deserve, yet your spirits are as vigorous as if your 
body were sounder. I hate a crowd, where I have 
not an easy place to see and be seen. A great library 
always makes me melancholy, where the best author 
is as much squeezed, and as obscure, as a porter at a 
coronation. In my own little library, I value the 
compilements of Grxvius and Gronovius, which make 
thirty-one volumes in folio, (and were given me by my 
Lord Bolingbroke,) more than all my books besides ; 
because whoever comes into my closet, casts his eyes 
immediately upon them, and will not vouchsafe to look 
. upon Plato or Xenophon. I tell you, it is almost in-, 
credible how opinions change by the decline or decay 
of spirits, and I will further tell you, that all my 
endeavours from a boy to distinguish myself, were 
only for want of a great title and fortune, that I 
might be used like a Lord by those who have an opi- 
nion of my parts ; whether- right or wrong, it i* no 
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great matter ; and so the reputation of wit or great 
learning does the office of a blue ribband, or of a 
coach and six horses. To be remembered for ever on 
the account of our friendship, is -what would exceed^ 
ingly please me ; but yet I never loved to make a 
visit, or be seen walking with my betters, because 
they get all the eyes and civilities from me. I no 
sooner writ this than I corrected myself, and remem- 
bered Sir Fulk Grevil's epitaph, " Here lies, etc. 
" who was friend to Sir Philip Sidney." And. there- 
fore I most heartily thank you for your desire that I 
would record our friendship in verse, which if I can 
succeed in, I will never desire to write one more line 
in poetry while I live. You must present my humble 
service to Mrs. Pope, and let her know I pray for 
her continuance in the world, for her own reason, that 
.she may live to take care of you. 



LETTER XXXVIII. 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

August n, 1729. 

T AM very sensible that in a former letter I talked, 
very weakly of my own affairs, and of my imper- 
fect wishes and desires, which however I find with 
some confort do now daily decline, very suitable to. 
my state of health for some months past. For my 
head is never perfectly free from giddiness, and espe- 
cially towards night. Yet my disorder is very mode, 
rate, and! have been without a fit of deafness this hal£ 
year; so I am like a horse, which, though off his, 
mettle, can . trot on tolerably ; and this comparison, 
puts me in mind to add, that I am returned to be a 
rider, wherein I wish you would imitate me. As to 
this country, there have been three terrible years dearth 
of com, and every placer strewed with beggars 4 but 
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•dearths are common in better climates, and our evils 
here lie much deeper. Imagine a nation the two 
thirds of whose revenues are spent out of it, and who 
are not permitted to trade with the other third, and 
where the pride of women will not suffer them to 
wear their own manufactures even, where they excel 
what come from abroad : this is the true state of 
Ireland in a very few words. These evils operate 
more every day, and the kingdom is absolutely undone, 
as I have been telling often in print these ten years 
past. 

What I have said requires forgiveness, but I had a 
.mind for once to let you know the state of our affairs, 
and my reason for being more moved than perhaps 
becomes a clergyman, and a piece of a philosopher : 
and perhaps the increase of years and disorders may 
hope for some allowance to complaints, especially 
when I may call myself a stranger in a strange land. 
As to poor Mrs. Pope, (if she be still alive, ) I heartily 
pity you and pity her : her great piety and virtue will 
infallibly make her happy in a better lite, and her great 
age hath made her fully ripe for heaven and the grave, 
and her best friends will most wish hex eased of her 
labours, when she hath so many good works to follow 
them. The loss you will feel by the want of her caie 
and kindness, I know very well ; but she has amply 
done her part, as you have yours. One reason why I 
wtould have you in Ireland when you shall be at your 
own disposal, is that you may be master of two or 
three years' revenues, proviso frugis In anno* copia, so 
as not to be pinched in the least when years increase, 
and perhaps your health impairs : and when this king- 
dom is utterly at an end, you may support me for the 
few years I shall happen to live ; and who knows but 
you may pay me exhorbitant interest for the spoonful 
of wine, and scraps of a chicken, it will cost me to 
feed you i I am confident you have too much reason 
to complain of ingratitude ; for I never yet knew 
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any person, one tenth part so heartily disposed as yoH 
are, to do good offices to others, without the least 
private view. 

Was it a gasconade to please me, that you said 
your fortune was increased 100/. a year since I left 
you ? you should, have told me how. Those subsidia 
senectuti are extremely desirable, if they could be got 
with justice, and without avarice; of which vice 
though I cannot charge myself yet, nor feel any ap- 
proaches towards it, yet no usurer' more wishes to be 
richer (or rather to be surer of his rents). But I am 
not half so moderate as you, for I declare I cannot 
live easily under double to what you are satisfied 
with. 

I hope Mr. Gay will keep his 3000/. and live on 
the interest without decreasing the principal one 

Jenny ; but I do not like your seldom seeing him. 
hope he is grown more disengaged from his intent- 
ness on his own affairs, which I ever disliked, and is 
quite the reverse to you, unless you are a very dex- 
.trous disguiser. I desire my humble service to Lord 
Oxford, Lord Bathurst, and particularly to Mr§. B-*— » 
but to no lady at court. God bless you for being a 
greater dupe, than I ; I lover that character too myself* 

but want your charity. Adieu. ' . 

... • - 

LETTER XXXIX." 

. . : bet. 9, 1729. 

JT pleases me that you received my books-' at last : 
but you have never once told me if you approve the 
-whole, or disapprove not of some parts of the com- 
mentary, etc. It was my principal aim in the entire 
work to perpetuate the friendship between us, and to 
rshew that the friends or the enemies of one Were the 
friends or enemies of the other : if in atiy particular any 
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thing be' stated or mentioned in a different manner 
from what you like, pray tell me freely, thr^t the new 
editions now coming out here may have it rectified. 
You'll find the octavo rather more correct than the 
quarto, with some additions to the notes and epi- 
gram* cast in, which I wish had been increased by your 
acquaintance in Ireland. I rejoice in hearing that 
Drapiers-Hill is to emulate Parnassus; I fear the 
Country about it is as much impoverished. I truly 
share in all that troubles* you, and wish you removed 
from a scene of distress, which I know works your 
compassionate temper too strongly. But if we are 
not to see you here, I believe I shall once in my life 
see you there. You think more for me and about me 
than any friend I have, and you think better for me. 
Perhaps you'll not be contented, though I am, that 
the additional 100/. a-year is only for my life. My 
mother is yet living, and I thank God for it : she will 
never be troublesome to me, if she be not so to her- 
self : but a melancholy object it is, to observe the 
gradual decays both of body and mind, in a person to 
whom one is tied by the links of both. 1 can't tell 
whether her death itself would be so afflicting. 

You are too careful of my worldly affairs ; I am 
rich enough, and I can afford to give away a ioo/. a- 
year. Don't be angry ; I will not Kve to be very 
old ; I have revelations to the contrary. I would not 
crawl upon the earth without doing a little good when 
I have a mind to do it : I will enjoy the pleasure of 
what I give, by giving it alive, and seeing another 
enjoy it. When I die, I should be ashamed to leave 
enough to build me a monument, if there were a want- 
ing friend above ground. 

Mr. Gay assures me his 3000/. is kept entire and 
sacred ; he seems to languish after a line from you, 
and complains tenderly. Lord Bolingbroke has told 
me ten times over he was going to write to you. Has 
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he, or not ? The Dr. h is unalterable, both in friend- 
ship and quadrille : his wife has been very near death 
last week ; his two-brothers buried their wives within 
these six weeks. Gay is sixty miles off, and has 
been so all this Summer, with the Duke and Duchess 
of Queensbury. He is the same man : so is every one 
here that you know : mankind is un amendable. Op- 
tun us \lle Qui minimis urgetur — Poor Mrs. * is like 
the rest, she cries at the thorn - in her foot, but will 
suffer nobody to pull it put. The Court-Lady I have 
a good opinion of, yet I -have treated her more negli- 
gently than you would do, because you like to see the 
inside of a court, which I do not. I have seen her 
but twice. You bave a desperate hand at dashing out 
a character by great strokes, and at the same time a 
delicate one at fine touches. God forbid you should 
draw mine, if I were conscious of any guilt : but if I 
were conscious only of folly, God send it ! for as no- 
body can detect a great fault so well as you, nobody 
would so well hide a small one. But after all, that 
Lady means to do good, and does no harm, which is 
a vast deal for a courtier. I can assure you that 
Lord Peterborow always speaks kindly of you, and 
certainly has as great a mind to be your friend as any 
one. I must tJirow away my pen ; it cannot, it 
will never tell you, what I inwardly am to you. Quad 
nequeo monstrare, et sentio tantum. 



ArbuthnQt. 
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LETTER XL. 

tORD BOLINGBROKE TO DR. SWJFT. 

Brussels, September 27, Iffy. 

J HAVE brought your French acquaintance thus 
far on her way into her own crountry, and consider- 
ably better in health than she was when she went to 
Aix. I begin to entertain hopes that she will recover 
such a degree of health as may render old age sup- 
portable. Both of us have closed the tenth lustre, and 
it is high time to determine how we shall play the last 
act of the farce. Might not my life be entitled much 
more properly a What-(Pye-call-it than a Farce ? some 
comedy, a great deal of tragedy, and the whole inter- 
spersed with scenes of Harlequin, Scaramouch, and Dr. 
Baloardo, the prototype of your Hero. I used to 
think sometimes formerly of old age and of death : 
enough to prepare my mind ; not enough to antici- 
pate sorrow, to dash the joys of youth, and to be all 
my life a-dying. I find the benefit of this practice 
now, and find it more as I proceed on my journey : 
little regret when I look backwards, little apprehen- 
sion when I look forward. You complain grievously 
of your situation in Ireland : I would complain of 
mine too in England, but I will not, nay I ought not ; 
for I find by long experience that I can be unfortu- 
nate without being unhappy. I do not approve your 
joining together the Jlgure of living* and the pleasure 
of giving, though your old prating friend Montagnt 
does something like it in one of his rhapsodies. To 
tell you my reasons would be to write an essay, and I 
shall hardly have time to write a letter ; but if you will 
come over, and live with Pope and me, Fll shew yon 
in an instant why those two things should not alter de- 
pair , and that forced retrenchments on both may be 
made, without making us even uneasy. You know 
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that I am too expensive, and all mankind knows that 
I have been cruelly plundered ; and yet I feel in my 
mind the power of descending without anxiety two of 
three stages more. In short (Mr. Dean) if you will 
come to a certain farm in Middlesex, you shall find that 
Lean live frugally without growling at the world, or 
being peevish with those whom fortune has appointed 
to eat my bread, instead of appointing me to eat theirs : 
and yet I have naturally as little disposition to fru- 
gality as any man alive. You say, you are no philo- 
sopher, and I think you are in the right to dislike a 
word which is so often abused } but I am sure you 
like to follow reason, not custom (which is sometimes 
the reason and oftener the caprice of others, of the 
mob of the world). Now to be sure of doing this, 
you must wear your philosophical spectacles as con- 
stantly as the Spaniards used to wear theirs. You 
must make them part of your dress, and sooner part 
with your broad-brimmed beaver, your gown, your 
scarf) or even that emblematical vestment, your sur- 
plice. Through thi s medium you will see few things 
to be vexed at, few persons to be angry at : and yet 
there will frequently be things which we ought to 
wish altered, and persons whom we ought to wish 
hanged. 

In your letter to Pope, you agree that a regard for 
fame becomes a man more towards his exit, than at 
his entrance into life; and yet you confess, that the 
longer yeu live) the more you grow indifferent about 
h> Your sentiment is true and natural ; your reason* 
ing, I an* afraid, is not so upon this occasion. Pru- 
dence will make us desire fame, because it gives us 
many real and' great advantages in all the affairs of 
life. Fame is the wise man's means ; his ends are his 
own good) and the good of society. You poets and . 
-orators have inverted this order ; you propose fame 
as the end ; and good, or at least great actions, as 
the means. You go fu/ther : you teach our self-love 
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to anticipate the applause which we suppose will be 
paid by posterity to our names ; and with idle notions 
of immortality you turn other heads besides your own ; 
I am afraid this may have done some harm in the world. 

Fame is an object .which men pursue successfully 
by various and even contrary courses. Your doc- 
trine leads them to look on this end as essential, and 
on the means as indifferent ; so that Fabricius and . 
Crassus, Cato and Caesar, pressed forward to the same 
goal. After all perhaps it may appear, from a con- 
sideration of the depravity of mankind, that you 
could do no better, nor keep up virtue in the world 
without calling this passion or this direction of self- 
love, into your aid : Tacitus has crowded this excuse 
for you, according to his manner, into a maxim, Con- 
temptu fama, contemni virtutes. But now whether we 
consider fame as an useful instrument in all the occur- 
rences of private and public life, or whether we con- 
sider it as the cause of that pleasure which our self- 
love is so fond of; methinks our entrance into life, or 
(to speak more properly) our youth, not our old age, 
is the season when we ought to desire it most, and there- 
fore when it is most becoming to desire it with ardour. 
If it is useful, it is to be desired most when we have, or 
may hope to have, a long scene of action open before 
us : towards our exit, this scene of action is or should 
be closed ; and then, methinks, it is unbecoming to 
grow fonder*bf a thing which we have no longer occa- 
sion for. If it is pleasant, the sooner we are in pos- 
session of fame the longer we, shall enjoy this plea- ; 
sure. When it is acquired early in life, it may tickler 
us on till old age ; but when it is acquired late, the 
sensation of pleasure will be more faint, and mingled 
with the regret of our not having tasted it sooner. 

From my Farm y Oct. 5. 

I am here ; I Jiave seen Pope, and one of my first 
inquiries was after you* He tells me a thing I an* 
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sorry to hear 2 you are building, it seems, on a piece 
of land you have acquired for that purpose, in some 
county of Ireland. Though I have built in a part of 
the world, which I prefer very little to that where 
you have been thrown and confined by our ill fortune 
and yours, yet I am sorry you do the same thing. I 
have repented a thousand times of my resolution, and 
1 hope y*u will repent of yours before it is executed. 
Adieu, my old and worthy friend ; may the physical 
-evils of lite fall as easily upon you, as ever they did 
£n any man who lived to be old j. and may the moral 
evils which surround us, make as little impression on 
you, as they ought to make on one who has such 
superior sense to estimate things by, and so much 
virtue to wrap himself up in. 

My wife desires not to be forgotten by you ; she's 
faithfully your servant, and zealously your admirer. 
She will be concerned and disappointed not to find 
-you in this island at her return, which hope both she 
and I had been made to entertain before I went 
abroad. 



LETTER XLI. . 

DR. SWIFT TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

Dublin, October 31, 1729. 
J RECEIVED- Your Lordship's travelling letter of 
several dates, at several stages, and from different 
nations, languages r and religions. Neither could any 
thing be more obliging than your kind remembrance 
of me in so many places. As to your ten lustres, I 
remember, when I complained in a letter to Prior, 
that I was fifty years old, he was half angry in jest, 
and answered me out pf Terence, ista commemoratio est 
quasi exbrobratio. How then ought I to rattle you, 
when I htfve a dozen years more to answer for, all 
monastically passed in this country of liberty and 
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delight, and money, and good company ! I go on 
answering your letter: it is you were, my hero, but 
the other 1 never was ; yet if he were, it was your own 
fault, who taught me to love him, and often vindicated 
him, in the beginning of your ministry, from my ac- 
cusations* But I granted he had the greatest inequa- 
lities of any man alive, and his whole scene was fifty 
times more a What-d'ye-call-it than yours : for, I 
declare yours was unie, and I wish you would so 
order it, that the world may be as wise as I upon that 
article : Mr. Pope wishes it too, and I believe there 
• is not a more honest man in England, even without 

wit; But you regard us not. I was forty-seven 

years k old when I began to think of death, and the re- 
flections upon it now begin when I wake in the morn- 
ing, and end when I am going to sleep. — I writ to 
Mr. Pope, and not to you. My birth, although from 
a family not undistinguished in it* name, is many de- 
grees inferior to yours all my pretensions from per- 
son and parts infinitely so ; I a younger son of younger 
sons ; you born to a great fortune : yet I see you, 
with all your advantages, su^k to a degree that you 
could never have been without them ; but yet I see 
you as much esteemed, as much beloved, as much 
dreaded, and perhaps more (though it be almost im- 
possible) than ever you were in your highest exalta- 
tion—only I grieve hke an alderman that you are rtbt 
so rich. And yet, my Lord, I- pretend to value 
money as little -as you, and Lwill call five hundred wit- 
nesses (if you will take Irish witnesses) to prove it. 
I renounce your whole philosophy, because it is not * 
your practice. By thenar* of living, (if I used that 
expression to Mr. JPope,) I do not mean the parade* 
but a suitableness to your mind : and as for the plea- 
sure of giving I know your soul suffers when you are 
dtbarred of it, Gott&yoii, whert your own gewerO- 

1 J ord Oxford. * The year of Queen Awve's detfh. 
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sity and contempt of outward things, (be not of- 
fended, ic is . no ecclesiastical, but an Epictetian 
phrase,) could you, when these have brought you to 
it, come over and live with Mr. Pope and me at the 
deanry ? I could almost wish the experiment was 
tried — - No, God forbid, that ever such a scoundrel 
as Want should dare to approach you. But, in the 
mean time, do not brag ; retrenchments are not your 
talent. " But as old Weymouth said to me in his 
lordly Lntin, philosopha verba, ignava opera : I wish 
you could learn arithmetic, that three and two make 
five, and will never make more. My philosophical 
spectacles which you advise me to, will tell me that I 
can live on 50I. a year, (wine excluded, whjch my bad 
health forces me to,) but I cannot endure that otium 
should be sine dignitate. — My Lord, what I would 
lvave said of Fame is meant of fame which a man 
enjoys in his life ; because I cannot be a great Lord, 
I would acquire what is a kind of subsidium, I would 
endeavour that my betters should seek me by the merit 
of something distinguishable, instead of my seeking 
them. The desire of enjoying it in after-times is 
awing to the spirit and folly of youth : but with age 
we learn to know the house is so full, that there is no 
room for above one or two at most in an age, through 
the whole world. My Lord, I hate and love to write 
to you, it gives me pleasure, and kills me with melan- 
choly. Tned take stupidity, that it will not 

come to supply the want of philosophy. 

LETTER XLII. 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

October 31 1719. . 

YOU were so careful of sending me the Dunciad, 
that I have received five of them, and have pleased 
four friends. I am one of every body who approve 
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every part of it, text and comment ; but am one ab* 
stracted from every body, in the happiness of being 
recorded your friend, while wit, and humour, and 
politeness shall have any memorial among us. As for 
your octavo edition, we know nothing of it, for w r e 
have an octavo of our own, which hath sold wonder- 
fully, considering our poverty, and dulness the con- 
sequence of it, 

I writ this post to Lord B. and tell him in my 
letter, that, with a great deal of loss for a frolick, I 
will fly as soon as build ; I have neither years, nor 
spirits, nor money, nor patience, for such amusements. 
The frolick is gone off, and I am only 100/. the poorer. 
But this kingdom is grown so excessively poor, that 
we wise men must think of nothing but getting a little 
ready money. It is thought there are not two hun- 
dred thousand pounds in specie in the whole island ; 
for we return thrice as much to our absentees, as we 
get by trade, and so are all inevitably undone ; which 
I have been telling them in print these ten years, to 
as little purpose as if it came from the pulpit. And 



repeat what, I believe, I have said before, that I pity 
you much more than Mrs. Pope. Such a parent and 
friend hourly declining before your eyes is an object 
very unfit for your health, and duty, and tender dis* 
position ; and I pray God it may not affect you too 
much. I am as much satisfied that your additional 
ioo/. per annum is for your life as if it were for ever. 
You have enough to leave your friends, I would not 
have them glad to be rid of you ; and I shall take 
care that none but my enemies will be glad to get 

rid of me. You have embroiled me with Lord B- 

about the figure of living, and the pleasure of giving. 
I am under the necessity of some little paltry figure 
in the station I am : but I make it as little as possible. 
As to the other part, you are base, because I thought 

VOL. VII. II, 
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myself as great a giver as ever was, of my ability ; 
and yet in proportion you exceed, and have kept it till 
now a secret even from me, when I wondered how you 
were able to live with your whole little revenue *. 



LETTER XLIIL 

LOUD LOLIN'G BROKE TO DR. SWIFT. 

November 19, 1729. 

J FIND that you have laid aside your project of 
building in Ireland, and that we shall see you in 
this island cum %ephyris y ct hir undine prima. I know 
not whether the love of fame increases as we advance 
in age ; sure I am that the force of friendship does. 
I loved you almost twenty years ago, I thought of 
you as well as I do now, better was beyond the 
power of conception, or, to avoid an equivoque, 
beyond the extent of my ideas. Whether you are 
more obliged to me for loving you as well when J* 
knew you less, or for loving you as well after loving 
you so many years, I shall riot determine. What I* 
would say is this : whilst my mind grows daily more 
independent of the world, and feels less need of lean- 
ing on external objects, the ideas of friendship return 
oftener, they busy me, they warm me more : is it 
that we grdW more tender as the moment of our great- 
separation approaches ? or is it that they who are to' 
live together in another state, -(for vera amiciiia non- 
nisi inter botios,) begin to fed, more strong!/ that : 
divine sympathy which is to be the 1 great band of their 
future society? There is nb dhC thought which 
soothes my mind like this : I' encourage my imagina* • 
tion td'ptirtrae it, and am heartily affieted when* air- 
other* faculty of the inteUect c^ftte^bdrsterously inl- 
and j wakfes me from so pleasing a dream/ if it be a 

• • • _ 

* FopeV revenue, it is saW, was '4to6l far anhuvf. 
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dream. I will dwell no more on ceconomics than J 
have dope in my former letter. Thus much only I 
say, that otium cum dtgmtate is to be had with 500/- 
a-year as well as with 5000 : the difference will be 
found in the value of the man, and not in that of the 
estate. I do assure you, that I have never quitted the 
design of collecting, revising, improving, and extend- 
ing several materials which are still in my power ; and 
I hope that the time of setting myself about this last . 
work of my life is >not far off. Many papers of much 
curiosity and importance are lost, and some of them 
in a manner which would surprize and anger you. 
However, I shall be Vble to convey several great 
truths to posterity, so clearly and so authentically, 
that the Burnets and the Oldmixons of another age 
may rail, but not be *ble to deceive. Adieu, my 
friend. I have taken up more of this paper than be* 
longs to me, since Pope is to write to you ; no mat- 
ter, for, upon recollection, the rules of proportion are 
not broken 5 he will say as much to you 'in one page, 
as I have said in three. Bid him talk to you of the 
work he is about, I hope in good earnest ; it is a fine 
one ; and will be, in his hands, an original His sole 
dbmplaint is, that he finds it too easy in the execution. 
This flatters his laziness, it flatters my judgment, 
who always thought that (universal as his talents are) 
this is eminently and peculiarly his, above all the 
writers I know living or dead ; I do not except 
Horace. 

Adieu. 

LETTER XLIV. 

November 28, 1729. 

THIS letter (like aH mine) will be a rhapsody ; it 
is many years ago since I wrote as a wit. How 
many occurrences or informations must one omit, if 

1 Essay on Murty on which he was employed in 1729. 

112 
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one determined to say nothing that one could not aay 
prettily ! I lately received from the widow of one 
dead correspondent, and the father of another, several 
of my own letters of about -fifteen and twenty years 
old ; and it was not unentertaining to • myself to 
observe, how and by what degrees I ceased to be -a 
witty writer ; as either my experience grew on the one 
hand, or my affection to my correspondents on the 
other. Now as I love you better than most I have 
«ver met with in the world, and esteem you too the 
more, the longer I have compared you with the rest 
of the world ; so inevitably I write to you more neg- 
ligently, that is, more openly, and what all but such 
as love one another will call' writing worse, I smile 
to think how Curl would be bit, were ouf epistles 
to fall into his hands, and how gloriously they would 
fall short of every ingenious reader's expectations ! • 

You can't imagine what a vanity it is to me, to 
have something to rebuke you for in the way of ceco- 
nomy. I love the man that builds a house subito in- 
gcntO) and makes a wall for a horse : then cries, " We 
wise men must think of nothing but getting- ready . 
money." I am glad you approve my annuity : all 
.we have in this world is no more than an annuity, as 
to our own enjoyment : but I will increase your re- 
gard for my wisdom, and tell you, that this annuity 
includes also the' life of another m , whose concern 
ought to be as near to me as my own, and with whom 
my whole prospects ought to finish. I throw my 
javelin of hope no farther. Cur brevt fortes jacula- 
mur avo — etc- 

The second (as it is called, but indeed the eighth) 
edition of the Dunciad, with some additional notes 
and epigrams, shall be sent you, if I know any op- 
portunity ; if they reprint it with you, let them by 
all means follow that octavo edition. — The Drapier's 

m His mother's. 
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letters are again printed Here, very laudably as to 
paper, print, etc. for you know I disapprove Irish 
politics, (as my commentator tells you,) being a 
strong and jealous subject of England. The lady 
you mention, you ought not to complain of for not 
acknowledging your present; she having lately re- 
ceived a much richer present from Mr. Knight of the 
South sea rand you ,ure sensible she cannot ever re- 
turn it tQ one -in the condition of an out-law. It's 
certain, as he can never expect any favour 11 , his Mo- 
tive must be wholly disinterested. Will not this re- 
flection make you blush ? Your continual deploring* 
of Ireland make me wish you were here long enough 
to forget those scenes that so afflict you : I am only 
in fear i£ you were, you would grow such a patriot 
here too, as not to be quite at ease, for your love of 
old England.— It is very possible, your journey, in 
the time I compute, might exactly tally with my 
intended one to you ; and if you must soon again go 
back, you would not be un-attended. For tne poor 
woman decays preceptibly every week; and the winter 
may too probably put an end to a very long, and a 



her does indeed affect my mind very much, and lessen 
extremely my desires ©f long life : since I see the best 
that can come of it is a miserable benediction. I look 
upon myself to be many years older in two years since 
you saw me : the natural imbecility of ray body, joined 
now to this acquired old age of the mind, makes me 
at least as old as you, and we are the fitter to crawl 
down the hill together : I only desire I may be able 
to keep pace with you. My first friendship at six- 
teen, was contracted with a man of seventy, and I 
found him not grave enough or Consistent enough for 
me, though we lived well to his death. I speak of 
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old Mr. Wycherley ; some letters of whom (by the 
bye) and of mine, the booksellers have got and printed 
not without the concurrence of a noble friend of mine 
and yours. I don't much approve of it ; though 
there is nothing in it for me to be ashamed of, be- 
cause I will not be ashamed of any thing I do not do 
myself, or of any thing that is not immoral but merely 
dull (as for instance, if they pointed this letter I am 
now writing, which they easily^ rtfjty, if the underlings 
at the post-office please to take a copy of it.) I 
admire, on this consideration, your sending your last 
to me quite open, without a seal, wafer, or any closure 
whatever, manifesting the utter openness of the writer. 
I would do the same by this, but fear it would look 
like affectation to send two letters 60 together.— —I 
will fully represent to .our friend (and, I doubt not, it 
will touch his heart) what you so feelingly set forth 
as to the badness of your Burgundy, etc. He is an 
extreme honest man, and indeed ought to be so, con- 
sidering how very indiscreet and unreserved he is ; but 
I do not approve this part of his character, and will 
never join with him in any of his idlenesses in the way 
of wit. You know my maxim to keep as clear of all 
offence, as I am clear of all interest in either party. 
I was once displeased before at you, for complaining 
to Mr.* of my not having a pension, and am so again 
at your naming it to a certain Lord. I have given 
proof, in the course of my whole life, (from the time 
when I was in the friendship of Lord Bolingbroke 
and Mr. Craggs, even to this when I am civilly treated 
by Sir R. Walpole,) that I never thought myself so 
warm in any party's cause as to deserve their money ; 
and therefore would never have accepted it : but give 
me leave to tell you, that of all mankind the two 
persons I would least have accepted any favour from, 
are those very two, to whom you have unluckily 
spoken of it. I desire you to take off any impres- 
sions which that dialogue may have left on his Lord- 
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ship's mind, as if I ever had any thought of being 
beholden to him, or any other, in that way. And yet* 
you know, I am no enemy to the present constitution y 
I believe, as sincere a well-wisher to it, nay, even to 
the church established, as any minister in or out of 
employment whatever ; or any bishop of England or 
Ireland. Yet am I of the religion of Erasmus, a 
Catholic ; so I live, so I shall die ; and hope one day 
to meet you, Bishop Atterbury, the younger Craggs, 
Dr. Garth, Dean Berkley, and Mr. Hutchenson, in 
that place ; to which God of his infinite mercy bring 
us, and every body ! 

Lord B/s answer to your letter I have just received, 
and join it to this pacquet. The work he speaks of 
with such abundant partiality, is a system of ethics in 
the Horatian way. 



LETTER XLV. 

April 14, 17.10. 

r j HIS is a letter extraordinary, to do and say nothing 
but recommend to you (as a clergyman, and a 
charitable one)* a pious and a good work, and for a 
good and an honest man : moreover he is above' 
seventy, and poor, which you might think included 
in the word honest. I shall think it a kindness done 
myself, if you can propagate Mr. Westley's subscrip- 
tion for his Commentary on Job, among your divines, 
(bishops excepted, of whom there is no hope,) and 
among such as are believers, or readers, of scrip- 
ture : even the curious may find something to please 
them, if they scorn to be edified. It has been the 
labour of eight years of this learned man's life ; I call 
him what he is^ a learned man, and I engage you 
will approve his prose more than you formerly could 
W$ poetry. Lord Bolingbroke is a favourer of it, and 
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allows you to do your best to serve an old Tory, an# 
a sufferer for the church of England, though you are 
a Whig, as I am. 

We have here some verses in your name, which I 
am angry at. Sure you would not use me so ill as to 
flatter me ! I therefore think it some other weak 
Irishman. 

P. S. I did not take the pen out of Pope's hands, 
I protest to you. But since he will not fill the re- 
mainder of the page, I think I may without offence. 
I seek no epistolary fame, but am a good deal pleased 
to think that it will be known hereafter that you and 
I lived in the most friendly intimacy together.— Plmy 
writ his letters for the public, so did Seneca, so did 
Balsac, Voiture, etc. Tully did not, and therefore 
these give us more pleasure than any which have come 
down to us from antiquity. When we read them, we 
pry into a secret which was intended to be kept froiri 
us. That is a pleasure. We see Cato, and Brutus, 
and Pompey, and others, such as they really were, 
and not such as the gaping multitude of their own 
age took them to be, or. as historians and poets have 
represented them to ours. That is another plea- 
sure. I remember to have seen a procession at A'tx la 
Chapelle, wherein an image of Charlemagne is carried 
on the shoulders of a man, who is hid oy the long 
robe of the imperial saint. Follow hira into the 
vestry, you see the bearer slip from unjjet the robe, 
and tie gigantic figure oVbdles into an image of the. 
ordinary size, and is set by among, other lumber. . 
I agree niuch with Pope, that our climate is rather 
better than ihat you are in, and perhaps your public 
spirit wo'ujjd. be less grieved, or oftener comforted, 
l^re there. Comtrttf*us therefore pa a visit at 
least- It will not be the fault of several persons here, 
i£ you do not come to. live wtfb us. But great good 
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effects as can be acceptable to heaven alone, and 

heavenly men. 1 know you will be angry with me, 

if I say nothing to you of a poor woman, who is .still 
on the other side of the water in a most languishing 
state of health. If she regains strength enough to 
come over, (and she is better within these few weeks,) 
I shall nurse her in this farm with all the care and 
tenderness possible. If she does not, I must pay her 
the last duty of friendship wherever she is, though I 
break through the whole plan of life which I have 
formed in my mind. Adieu. I am most faithfully 
and affectionately yours. 

LETTER XL VI. 

LORD B. TO DR. SWIFT.' 

Jan. 17, 17.IO-.U. 

] BEGIN my letter by telling you that my wife has 
been returned from abroad about a month, and 
that her Jiealth, though feeble and precarious, is 
better that it has been these two years. She is much 
your servant, and as she has been her own physician 
with some success, imagines she could be yours with 
the same. ■ 5 

Would to God you was within her reach ! She 
would, I believe, prescribe a great deal of the medi- 
cina animu without having recourse to the books of 
Trismegistus. Pope and I should be her principal 
apothecaries in the course of the cure ; and though, 
our best botanists complain, that few of the herbs, 
and simples which go to the composition t>f these 
remedies, are to be found at present in our soil, yet 
there are more of them here than in Ireland 1 j besides, 
by the help of a little chemistry, the most noxious 
juices may become salubrious, and rank poison a spe- 
cific. — Pope is now in my library with me, and writer 

■ 
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to the world, to the present and to future ages, 
whilst I begin this letter which he is to finish to you. 
)What good he will do to mankind I know not ; this 
comfort he may be sure of, he cannot do less than you 
have done before him. I have sometimes thought, 
that if preachers, hangmen, and moral-writers keep 
vice at a stand, or so much as retard the progress of 
it, they do as much as human nature admits : a real 
reformation Js not to be brought about by ordinary 
means ; it requires those extraordinary means which 
become jpunishments as well as lessons : national cor- 
ruption must be purged by national calamities. — 
Let us hear from you. We deserve this attention, 
because we desire it, and because we believe that you 
desire to hear from us. 



LETTER XLVIL 

LORD B, TO UR. SWIFT. 

March 

I HAVE delayed several posts answering your letter 
of January last, in hopes of being able to speak to 
you about a project which concerns us both, but me 
the most, since the success of it would bring us to- 
gether. 1% l?as been a gopd while in my h^ad, and 
at my heart; if jt can be set a going, you shall heajr 
morje of jt. I was ill in the beginning of the winter 
for near a week, but in no danger either from the na r 
ture of my distemper, or from the attendance of three 
physicians. Since that bilious intermitting fever, I 
have had, a* I hs4 before, better health than the 
regard I have paid to health deserves. We are both 
in thy? decline of life, my dear Dean, and have been 
some years going down the hill; let us make the 
passage as smooth as we can. Let us fence against 
physical evil by care, *nd the use of those means 
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which experience must have pointed out to us : let us 
fence against moral evil by philosophy, I renounce 
the alternative you propose. But we may, nay, (if 
we will follow nature, and do not work up imagina- 
tion against her plainest dictates,) we shall of course 
grow every year more indifferent to life, and to the 
affairs and interests of a system out of which we 1 are 
soon to go. This is much better than stupidity. The 
decay of passion strengthens philosophy, for passion 
may decay, and stupidity not succeed. Passions (says' . 
Pope, our divine, as you will see one time or other) 
are the gales of life : let us not complain that they 
do not blow a storm. What hurt does age do usj iri 
subduing what we toil to subdue all our lives ? It is' 
now six in the morning: I recal the time (and am 
glad it is over) when about this hour I used to be 1 
going to bed, surfeited with pleasure, 6r jaded with 
business : my head often full of schemes, and my' 
heart as often full of anxiety. Is it a misfortune, 
think you, that I rise at this hour refreshed, serene, 
and calm ? that the? past, and even the: present affairs 
of life stand like object's at a distance from* me, where 4 
T can keep off the disagreeable so as riot to be strongly 
affected- by them, and from whence I can draw^ the' 
others nearer to me ? Passions, in their force, would* 
bring all these, nay even future contingencies, about' 
my ears at once, and reason would but ill defend rne' 
in the scuffle. 

I leave Pope to speak for 5 myself, but I must teU i 
you how much my wife is obliged to ybtfi She sSyS" 
she would firid'strength etidugh to nurse you; if you* 1 
was here, and yet, God' knovvs, she is' extremely 4 
weak ; the sdow fever works under; * arid rifines" the 1 
constitution ; we keep it off sometime^, but* still if 
returns, arid makes new^bre^heV befire natfafc dan', 
repair "the old ones. I am nb%'^(!kti^H f t6 0 sa^b ; ^tf^ 
that I admire her more eVery'hour' oftriylife : de'atb y 
is not to her the king of terrors ; she beholds him 
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nvithout the least. When she suffers much, she wishes 
for him as a deliverer from pain ; when life is tole- 
rable, she looks on him with dislike, because he is to 
separate her from those friends to whom she is more 

attached than to life itself, You,6hall not stay for 

my next, as long as you have for this letter ; and in 
every one, Pope shall write something much better 
than the scraps of old philosophers, which were the 
presents, Munuscula, that stoical fop Seneca used to 
send in every epistle to his friend Lucilius. 

P. S. My Lord has spoken justly of his Lady : 
why not I of my mother ? Yesterday was her birth- 
day, now entering on the ninety •first year of her age ; 
her memory much diminished, but her senses very little 
hurt, her sight and hearing good ; she sleeps not ill, 
eats moderately, drinks water, says her prayers ; this 
is all she does. I have reason to thank God for con- 
tinuing so long to me a very good and tender parent, 
and for allowing me to exercise for some years, those 
cares which are now as necessary to her, as hers have 
been to me. An object of this sort daily before one's 
eyes very much softens the mind, but perhaps may 
hinder it from the willingness of contracting other 
ties of the like domestic nature, when one finds how 
painful it is even to enjoy the tender pleasures. I have 
formerly made softie strong efforts to get and to de- 
serve a friend : perhaps it were wiser never to attempt 
it, but live extempore, and look upon the world only 
as a place to pass through, just pay your hosts their 
due, disperse a little charity, and hurry on. Yet am 
I just now writing (or rather planning) a book, to 
make majikiad look upon this life with .comfort and 
pleasure, and put .morality in good humour.— And 
just now too I am going to see one I love very ten- 
derly; and to-morrow to entertain several civil people, 
whom if we call friends, it is by the courtesy of 

t . 9 
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England.— Sic, sic juvat ire sub umbras. While we 
do live, we must make the best of life, 

Gantantcs licet usque (minus via laedet) eamus, 

as the shepherd said in Virgil, when the road was 
long and heavy. I am 

Yours. 

LETTER XLVIII. 

LORD BOLINGBROKE TO DR. SWIFT. 

t 

a 

YOU may assure yourself, that if you come over this 
spring, you will find me not only got back into 
the habits of 'study, but devoted to that historical 
task, which you have set me these many years. I am 
in hopes of some materials which will enable me to 
work in the whole extent of the plan I propose to 
myself. If they are not to be had, I must accom- 
modate my plan to this deficiency. In the mean time 
Pope has given me more trouble than he or I thought 
of ; and you will be surprized to find, that I have been 
partly drawn by him and partly by myself, to write a 
pretty large volume upon a very grave and very im- 
portant subject ; that I have ventured to pay no regard 
whatever to any authority except sacred authority, and 
that I have ventured to start a thought, which must, 
if it is pushed as successfully, as I think it is, render 
all your metaphysical theology both ridiculous and 
abominable. There is an expression in one of your 
letters to me, which makes me believe you will come 
into my way of thinking on this subject ; and yet I 
am persuaded that divines and free-thinkers would 
both be clamorous against it, if it was to be submitted 
to their censure, as I do not intend that it shall. The 
passage I mean, is that where you say that you told 
Dr. * the grand, points of Christianity ougnt to be 
taken as infallible Revelations, etc. 

VOL. VII. K K 
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It has happened, that, whilst I was writing this to 
you, the Doctor came to make me a visit from London, 
where I heard he was arrived some time ago : he was 
in haste to return, and is, I perceive, in great haste 
to print. He * left me with eight dissertations, a 
small part, as I understand, of his work, and desired 
me to peruse, consider, and observe upon them 
against Monday' next, when he will come down again. 
By what I have read of the two first, I find myself 
unable to serve him. The principles he reasons upon 
are begged in a disputation of this sort, and the 
manner of reasoning is by no means close and conclu- 
sive. The sole advice I could give him in conscience 
would be that which he would take ill and not follow. 
I will get ridof this task as well as I can, for I esteem 
the man, and should be sorry to disoblige him where I 
cannot serve him. 

As to retirement, and exercise, your notions are 
true : the first should not be indulged so much as to 
render us savage, nor the last neglected so as to im- 
pair health. But I knoto men, who, for fear of being 
savage, live with all who will live with them ; and 
who, to preserve their health, saunter away half their 
time. Adieu. Pope calls for the paper. 

P. S. I hope what goes before will be a strong 
motive to your coming. God knows if ever I shall 
see Ireland ; I shall never desire it, if you can be 
got hither, or kept here. Yet I think I shall be, too 
soon, a free-man. — Your recommendations I con- 
stantly give to those you mention ; though some of 
'em I gee but seldom, and am every day more re- 
tired. I am less fond of the world, and less curious 
about it : yet no way out of humour, disappointed, 
or angry though in my way I receive as many in- 
juries as my betters, but I don't feel them, therefore 
I ought not to vex other people, nor even to return 
injuries. I pass almost all my time at Dawley, and 
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at home ; my Lord (of which I partly take the merit 
to myself) is as much estranged from politics as I am. 
Let philosophy be ever so vain, it is less vain now 
than politics, and not quite so vain at present as di- 
vinity : I know nothing that moves strongly but sa- 
tire, and those who are ashamed of nothing else, are 
so of being ridiculous. I fancy, if we three were 
together but for three years, some good might be 
done even upon this age. 

I know you'll desire some account of my health : 
it is as usual, but my spirits rather worse. I write 
little or nothing. You know I never had either a 
taste or talent for politics, and the world minds no- 
thing else. I have personal obligations, which I will 
ever preserve, to men of different sides, and I wish 
nothing so much as public quiet, except it be my own 
quiet. I think it a merit, if I can take off any man 
from grating or satirical subjects, merely on the score 
of party : and it is the greatest vanity of my life that 
I've contributed to turn my Lord Bolingbroke to 
subjects moral, useful, and more worthy his pen. 
Dr. 's book is what I can't commend so much as 
Dean Berkley's °, though it has many things inge- 
nious in it, and is not deficient in the writing part : 
but the whole book, though he meant it ad populum, 
is, I think, purely ad clerum. Adieu. 

0 A very lively and ingenious book called The Minute Philo- 
sopher. 
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